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PREFACE. 

Srngaramanjarl Katha of Bhojadeva, based on a single (and the 
only known) manuscript is being brought to light here for the first 
time. The present study has been divided into four sections. The 
first section—Introduction, describes the peculiarities of the manuscript 
and analyses its contents. The second section consists of the text 
itself. The manuscript contained many scribal errors. These have 
been corrected and the original corrupt readings have been given in the 
footnotes. The folio numbers of the manuscript have been given in 
square brackets and the sides are indicated by the letters A and B 
The completed lines have been indicated by superscribed numerals in 
round brackets. At the end of the text has been given an index of 
proper names occurring in the text. The third section contains the 
translation of the Sanskrit text. The small fragments have not been 
translated. The twelth tale also in which the thread of narrative is lost 
has'been left untranslated. The numbers in brackets in the translation 
correspond to the page number of the Sanskrit text. The fourth section 
comprises of Notes, Appendices and Indices. The Notes deal with only 
those words and expressions which are rare or remarkable in some way. 
Appendix I is a transcript from the Madras Manuscript of the 
Srngdra-PraMsa which was kindly sent to me by Dr. V. Raghavam 
It bears important relationship with some technical points in the present 

text (Chapter Five). Appendix II is a grouping together of maxims 
found in the text. ' 

During this study, I was often required to consult the Srngdra- 
PraMsa of Bhoja, no part of which was available then in printed form. 
I take this opportunity to express my deep sense of gratitude to Dr" 
V Raghavan of the Madras University, for helping me by sending 
references, time and again, from the Srngaraprakasa manuscript. * 

As to my indebtedness to Muni Sri Jinavijayaji, what shall I 
say when I owe so much to him, from learning the a, b, e of deciphering 
the palm-leaf MS. down to the guidance in even the smallest details of 
preparation and presentation the text ? Suffice it to say that but for his 
manifold help, guidance and encouragement, I could not have undertaken 
and completed the present work. And as if this were not enough 
he has so kindly included my work for publication in the illustrious 
Singhi Jain Seiies and taken all the trouble to see it through the press, 
from start to finish, feuch a huge debt cannot be repaid in any amount 

of words. I can. only register my deep sentiment of gratitude and 
respect towards him. 

KALPALATA MUNSHI. 
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Folio 145b showing the condition of the palm-leaf before being inscribed upon. 
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Folio 122 & 110 showing how fragments have been pieced together. 




INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE PLACE OF FIND AND THE DESCRIPTION OF THE MS. 

The palmleaf Ms. of the Srhgaramanjarlkatha (hereafter 
mentioned as SMK) of King Bhojadeva was found in the Jesalmere 
Jnana Bhandara. It was first noticed by Dr. G. Buhler when he went 
to examine the BharujLaras in 1874. He says :— 

‘A poetical composition by Bhoja—the Srhgaramanjankatha — 
is partly preserved in a fragment which I found in 1874 in the 
Brhadjnanakosa at Jesalmere, A colophon on fol. 149b runs as 
follows:— 

sflVtll R8T<fT I The work is partly in prose and partly in 

verse.’ 1 

The same Ms. has been listed in the ‘Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Jesalmere Bhandaras’ compiled by C. D. Dalai after his visit to Jesal¬ 
mere in 1916. The Catalogue observes, at one place ‘No. 32 
(1) 5T trRRSfft by Bhoja, incomplete.’ (2) in the introductory part 
of the same catalogue, Pandit Lalchandra Gandhi writes: sqqRirsrft 
U) ) CTTTTqPr Jp-’TT qrqt ■'Ff^T>TrUTWt^l fpTT 

n < *-4 41 ^'FnTTtrnf^rqTTT q^RT3f’> : ft3T?(%R 

I ( ^ ) 

A few lines from fol. 69a and 69 b are then quoted from the Ms. 
Evidently Btihler had only seen stray leaves of the Ms. for he in¬ 
correctly avers that the work is partly in prose and partly in verse. 
Pandit Gandhi, however, has rightly observed that SMK is a Katha, 
emboxed within which are a number of other tales. 

Pandit Isvarachandra Sastrl, who has edited 1 3 Bhoja’s ‘Yukti- 
kalpataru’ refers to SMK as a work on Kavyasastra in the Introduc¬ 
tion. M. Krishnamachariar, in his ‘A History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature’ has made a reference to Bhoja’s SMK as a prose romance. 5 
Further, the same author has written a note on SMK in the Journal 
of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute 0 which is interesting. It reads: 
SrhgaramahjarT is a romance by King Bhoja Deva. Judging from 
the variety of his works in poetry, this work will be of great interest. 

Being in prose, it is a valuable addition to Gadya Kavyas. 

It has not been possible to get a copy of the manuscript and the last 

1. El. Vol. I, pp. 222-238. 4. Calcutta, 1917. 

2. G. O. S. XXI, p. 40. 5 . Madras, 1937, p. 444. 

3. Ibid., p. 55. 6. Vol. II, 1941, pp. 459-460. 
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effort elicited an answer from the Dewar), Jaisalmer State, Jaisalmer. 
The Dewan in his letter dated 20th July 1941 says that “the above 
manuscript in very old Devanagari characters is available in Basta 
No. 325 of the Jain Bhandar but it is reported to be incomplete 
inasmuch as some of the first pages are missing, many of the pages 
are not numbered and some are mixed up with another book.’’ 

‘It is hoped that other scholars and institutions will interest 
themselves in securing a copy and publishing it and save it from 
oblivion into which it has fallen for some centuries.’ 

It is interesting to trace how this Ms. came to see the light of 
the day. Muni Jinvijayji had a keen desire to see this Ms. himself 
ever since he read the description of it. In 1942 Muniji stayed for 
five months at Jesalmere specially to examine the Bhandaras, and 
made a thorough search for the Ms. At first he found about fifteen 
to twenty leaves of the work and got them copied under the impres¬ 
sion that this was all that could be found of the Ms. But while he 
was examining other Mss. it struck his expert eyes that a number 
of leaves in the same scribe’s hand lay scattered in other works. He 
therefore collected all such leaves and had a fresh copy made. From 
one of the texts he found a fragment of the last page of this Ms. and 
hoping then that a great number of fragments may be found, he 
searched through the heaps of fragmentary pieces stored up in the 
dark and stinking underground cellars of the Bhanfiara. The search 
was successful; and he obtained a lot of material. With the idea of 
publishing the work he brought it to Bombay and gave the leaves 
for printing. But other preoccupations compelled him to leave the 
publication half done. 

In 1945 when I registered as a student for the degree of Ph.D. in 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan under Muniji’s guidance, he suggested 
that I should take up the work of editing this Ms. The Ms. along 
with the first copy of the leaves and the fragments were given to 
me. The present work is the result of a critical study of the same 
Ms. 

The Age of the Ms. 

Tne date of the composition of the SMK is given in the last 
stanza, but unfortunately the folio is fragmentary and therefore it 
is lost. The portion about the date of the composition reads: 

.^TFfgJT: I 

FDRTSpr sptr [ 5TkRF3pj ] p 

But the Ms. is not dated. The condition of the palm leaf and the 
style of writing indicate that it could not have been written later 
than the 12th century. In the Bhandara there are other Mss. copied 
by tne same scribe, but unfortunately none of them too are dated. 
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External Peculiarities of the Ms.: Description 

The palmleaf Ms. is written in beautiful Devanagarl script, the 
style of writing is similar to the Mss. of the 11th and the 12th cen¬ 
turies. The leaves are smooth and of a superior quality. A deep 
black ink is used in writing and the characters of the script indicate 
the use of a reed pen. The writing is distinct. 

The complete text is in 158 folios, of which sixteen leaves are 
missing and twenty-six are in fragments of various sizes. A small 
fragment of folio 1 written on one side, and the left part of the last 
folio have also been found. The leaves measure approximately 11.7" 
in length and 2" in breadth. The leaves are divided into two parts 
by a centre column. The left side is shorter than the right side, the 
left measuring 4.7" and the right 6.9". The centre columns have 
string holes which are uniform and not much enlarged. The edges 
of some of the leaves are broken resulting in loss of letters in some 
cases. The lines are regular and at the end are marked by vertical 
double lines running across the whole breadth of leaves. There are 
generally six lines on a page. In some cases where the leaves are 
narrow in breadth there are five lines. The lines are written on both 
the sides with about 52-55 letters in each line. It follows the usual 
method of writing words continuously without a break up to the 
end of the line. In some cases, as in folio 68 a, where the leaf is 
defective, lines are not completed and in folio 18b, the right hand 
corner is left blank. 

Punctuation 

The simple vertical stroke, the danda is used for the separation 
of single words or groups of words. But it is used very irregularly 
and many times without significance. For example on folio 6 a, lines 
3-4 we have I ’PTTrfh^ n 4 r l 1; ’^- 

I ’TfwrT TfTfSFTl I A double vertical stroke is 
usually used at the end of a sentence where a particular description 
or a conversation is finished. The sign n ® n usually marks the 
change of topic or the end of a story. Occasionally at the end of 
a story a double mark h a y 11*511 is put which is rather unusual. 
A sign like a horizontal comma is used when lines are not completed 
due to some defect in the palm leaf before inscription. The sign 
indicates continuation in the next line. 

Pagination 

The pagination i.s on the reverse of the leaves and both in the 
numerals of numbers and letters as is found in the palm leaf Mss, of 
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Western India. The letter numerals are written on the left hand 
side and the number numerals on the right hand side. 

Scribal Errors and Corrections 

The degree of accuracy of the Ms. depends upon the scribe’s 
learning and carefulness. Of the two kinds of scribes one was the 
scholar himself who prepared his own Ms. and the other was a pro¬ 
fessional scribe. The professional scribe was only a, master of the 
technique of writing and had generally no idea about textual 
accuracy, grammatical or otherwise. The scribe of this Ms. seems 
to be only a professional one and therefore there are innumerable 
scribal errors. 

Scribal Errors 

The subjoined list comprises of select examples of scribal errors. 

The most frequent error consists in a mis-written syllable or a 
letter. For example qifVii for Ttf^PT, (fol. 80a, line 4), or again rjsjtT 
for. gqq (fol. 2b, line 3). Sometimes, a letter or syllable is mis¬ 
placed. Thus ipjpqra-cjn' for (28a, line 1). Or a letter or a 

syllable is omitted. For instance aftq for qtepT (fol. 38b, line 5). 
Or a superfluous letter or syllable is inserted. Thus in the original 
we have FFnTFF'FFPhF: for : (48b, line 4). Again 

in the oiiginal Ms. from which this Ms. must have been copied, where- 
ever there is halanta the scribe has understood and written thus 
T RT'§> for rR'fdi, cKbiTR for qftqpf. Occasionally there occur entire¬ 
ly wrong words such as q for q I Besides these, in 

some places the readings are so grossly wrong that it is difficult to 
understand the real meaning thereof. Thus on folio 22a, line 4 we 
read FTftRFTWre FTfTT dPTqiWT FPFT'TT: : which conveys 

no sense. Such instances can be multiplied galore and the scribe 
may be charged with careless and defective copying or perhaps the 
Ms. before him might have been incorrect. 

Corrections 

In comparatively a small number of cases, the errors have been 
corrected by the scribe himself. Certain signs are used in the Ms. 
for the purpose of correcting an error in the text when a letter or a 
word had to be altered, cancelled or inserted. Two minor strokes 
are attached to a letter or a word to indicate alteration. Thus on 
folio 106, line 6 the word which originally was written as fqq-pj is 
altered to fq%q by attaching two minor strokes to the cancelled 
word. Similar is the procedure adopted for cancelling a letter. 

7. Dr. Buhler is not quite correct when he says (Indian Paleography, I.A. 
Vol. XXX, III Appendix, 1904), that this is a peculiarity of the Jaina Mss. of 
Western India, for the same is seen even in the Brahmanical and Buddhist Mss. 
of the time. 
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In order to cancel a full line two horizontal minor lines are 
placed above and below the first and the last letter. Thus 

frr^fWTTTfT [ J Tr^J.TTT 7 TT^T^FTTc5r^rf?ra'> qqtT: I 5 ] etc. (fol. 31b, 

line 6 ). 

The sign of Kakapada is used to indicate the omission of a word 
or words. The omission is indicated in the margin above or below. 
Excepting the first and the last lines the insertion also gives the 
number of the line in which the insertion is made. Thus on fol. 32, 
a full line is omitted in line no. 2. A Kakapada is put there and the 
whole line is inscribed in small hand in the margin above, with No. 2 
at the beginning and the Kakapada at the end. Another method 
used in correcting the wrong letters is to deface them. As in folio 
89a, line 4 and fol. 89b, line 5 one or two letters are defaced and the 
correct letters written over them. 

Orthographical Peculiarities 

The Ms. has a few orthographical peculiarities. The confusion 
between q, 57 , q is so frequent that in the present edition corrections 
are made without noting them in footnotes. Similar is the case with 
the Visarga, which is at some places retained when it should be drop¬ 
ped, and dropped when it should be retained, and q are inter¬ 
mixed. Thus for example for oRqrj and fq?rqrq for j%g-qjq. 

is written for < 4 , for instance , 4 fq< 4 t for sfanuff and for 

At one place half conjuncts are confused, thus instead of ^ 
we have cT. Another peculiarity is the use of ^ for for 

4W which shows the scribe’s familiarity with Prakritism. 

Presentation of the Text 

The text of SMK presented here is based on the only available 
ms. described above. Liberty has been taken in removing and cor¬ 
recting some scribal errors with a desire to reach genuine readings 
without any pretension to improve upon the text. The text present¬ 
ed, therefore, is the corrected one and the original corrupt readings 
are given as footnotes. The missing letters that are supplied are put 
within rectangular brackets, the emendations within circular 
ones. Where there is some doubt about emendations, a mark of 
interrogation is put along with the word. Where, however, the ori¬ 
ginal readings convey no meaning and no suggestion could be made, 
a mark of interrogation has been put in the text. 

It has been mentioned already that the text, reconstituted as it 
is, is not complete. Besides the loss of complete leaves there are 
many leaves in fragments of various sizes. The approximate num¬ 
ber of letters missing in each case is given in the footnotes. 
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6 srngaramanjarikatha 

Punctuations, sandhis and paragraphs are added for clearer 
reading, and titles for stories are put in the beginning for reference 

facility. 

Title 

The colophons give the title of the main work as well as the sub¬ 
stories thus: 

5r*RT I The titles of the sub-stories are after the names 
of the nayaka or the nayika generally, except in three stories where 
titles are suggestive of the theme, namely, ^q-^ 7 :FT( 8 th tale), ^STR^R 
(9th tale) and RWmfasfrr (10th tale). 

The title of the main work is interesting. It is after the nayika 
whose name is Srhgaramahjarl. It seems that the choice of the name 
is not accidental. It is suggestive. First of all it brings to our mind 
Bhoja’s other work, Srhgdraprakasa, in which he has elaborately 
put forward his own theory of Srngara. His fancy for ‘Rasa-Srngara’ 
probably led him to name his nayika Srhgaramahjarl. Secondly, as 
will be shown below, this text has some connection with his treat¬ 
ment of the Srhgara; and, thirdly the sentiment of Srhgara predo¬ 
minates in this composition. Considering all this, it seems that the 
name of the nayika, and hence the name of the work, has been 
thoughtfully selected. 

In the annals of Sanskrit Literature there are many works called 
‘Srngaramanjari’ but the ‘Srngaramanjarikatha', the present work, 
is different from them. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE AUTHOR: BHOJADEVA 
(i) 

The Ms. of the SMK mentions Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Sri Bhojadeva as the author of the work, and there is sufficient in¬ 
ternal evidence to confirm this. 

Aufrecht in his ‘Catalogus Catalogorum’ 1 mentions a large 
number of works generally ascribed to this illustrious Paramara 
king, but the SMK does not figure therein. Aufrecht makes the cate¬ 
gorical statement that not one of the list is an authentic work of 
Bhoja. This assertion has been endorsed by modern scholars with¬ 
out however adducing cogent arguments in support of their view. 
What is more, the authenticity of not one of these works ascribed to 
Bhoja has been doubted or impugned by any subsequent literary 
evidence. On the contrary, the case of the Campu-Rdmayana 
proves that no effort has been made to father upon Bhoja the author¬ 
ship of any work other than his own. 2 

In so far as the SMK is concerned the question presents, fortu¬ 
nately, little difficulty. There is sufficient internal evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that it is Bhoja’s composition. This conclu¬ 
sion becomes better fortified when its kinship with the Sarasvati- 


1. Part I, p. 418, part II, p. 95. Besides the two Prakrit Poems edited by Pischel 

(El., Vol. VIII, pp. 241-260) Dr. N. P. Chakravarti records the find of two more 
Prakrit Poems of Bhoja on slabs in Dhar (A.S.I., 1934-35, section III, Epi¬ 
graphy, p. 60). In this the colophon is similar to that in our text: VfTXnfT- 

.... 

The editor, of course, doubts the authorship. 

2. In the bulky volume of Camim-Ramdyarux which is also called ‘Bhoja-campu’ 

there are seven kandas. The first five are written by Bhoja. The 6th by 
Laksmanakavi and the 7th by Venkatadhvarin. At the end of the 6th kanda 
Laksmanakavi writes 

vd-T pr: i 

And at the end of the 7th kanda, Venkatadhvarin says the same, mentioning 
his own contribution also 

IT: 'T^rf'T vfLL 

Efn pjnscfqfqcr fw RR 2TRPT TPTPPT 
'PP? VRdT II 
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kanthabharctna (SKA) and Sriigdraprakasa (SP), acknowledged by 
common consent as Bhoja’s works, is taken into account. 

Let us deal with the internal evidence first. The colophons of 
every Kathanika uniformly read: 

fRfbcrrat etc. Next is the concluding verse of the SMK. After 
paying homage to the Goddess Sarasvati in four Prakrit gathas, in 
the fifth stanza, which is unfortunately not complete, Bhoja’s author¬ 
ship of the SMK is asserted. It reads thus: 

....^cRTFTi sjppfgq : | 

w [sTirrpr^fr] u 

The stanza definitely mentions Bhoja as the author of the present 
work. If only the first pada of the stanza had not been lost the 
question of the date also would have been settled once for all. 

In the body of the text also there is a reference to the authorship 
of this king of the Paramara family. In the description of a moun¬ 
tain it is said: r^*ir*FrRfiT=r fRlfsTcTRiTRl(f. 135b, 5-6). 
Besides there is the introductory scene, where Bhoja is described as 
sitting in an informal assembly of friends, relatives and learned men. 
They request him to narrate a Katha. A short, but interesting dis¬ 
cussion follows, from which we get information about certain 
technical aspects of the Katha as a literary form of composition. 3 
There is little probability of any other story-teller giving expression 
to his own views in the name of Bhoja on this matter. On the other 
hand, the description of the literary assemblage here given is a 
faithful picture of such informal assemblages prevalent in those 
days. 

The SMK begins with the description of the city of Dhara. The 
Paramaras were well-known as excellent builders; 4 5 and it is an 
accepted fact that it was Bhoja who rebuilt Dhara in the early part 
of the eleventh century. 6 Is it any wonder then that Bhoja should 
call it the most distinguished city on earth and be tempted to praise 
his own creation and lay the scene of the story in it? At one place, 
while describing the various magnificent structures in the city of 
Dhara, the author also says that ‘they put to shame all the old resi¬ 
dences of the towm’ ( <n 

JvTRTT'Vf^RrfvrRn'^T^TffT )—perhaps a veiled reference 
to his having rebuilt the city. 

It has been mentioned in the previous chapter that the title of 
the work is significant looking to the purpose of the text. The SMK 
illustrates some technical aspects of raga, which is an essential 


3. See Chapter IV infra. 

4. Ganguly, D. C., History of the Paramara Dynasty (1933), pp. 254-275; Munshi, 
K. M., Imperial Gurjaras, p. 146 f. 

5. Ganguly, op. cit, p. 27. 
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element in furthering the sentiment of Srngara. Its relation to the 
SKA and the SP on this point will be discussed in Chapter 
Five below. There are no two opinions regarding the common 
authorship of both the SKA and the SP. In fact, Dr. Raghavan 
has definitely stated that ‘considering the subjects dealt with in both 
works, we can safely say that, as far as Poetics goes, the Sir. Pra. 
adds substantially nothing new which is not contained in a brief 
manner in the SKA itself. In this respect, one can call the Sr. Pra. 
an elaboration, Vistara or Vyasa, of the Samgraha, the SKA.’ 6 
Carrying this reasoning further on the basis of the statement in the 

gresrsRPn: SMK, the present work, can be considered as the 

prabandha which Bhoja composed for the purpose. It may be added 
that the relative dates of these two works, namely, the SP and the 
SMK, can also be determined from this evidence. Thus the corre¬ 
lation of the three texts establishes beyond doubt that they all are 
the works of Bhoja. 

(«) 

RTfhrr fTTcf Hsrar i 

sftvfrsrPT yuuur 11 8 

Bhojadeva, the illustrious king of the Paramara dynasty, is the 
most versatile king in Indian history. In c. 1010 A.C. he came to 
the throne of Dhara and died in 1054 A.C. Thus for about forty-four 
years, he ruled, and within that period, as the Udaipur Prasasti des¬ 
cribes him, ‘he accomplished, ordered, gave and knew what was not 
in the power of anybody else’. 

A correct estimation of Bhoja’s life-account is wanting not 
because the darkness of oblivion surrounds him but because he is 
too much in the limelight. Even during his life-time he had attained 
the glory of a Sarvabhauma. His major achievements as estimated 
by the historians 9 and other literary records may be mentioned here. 

He was first and foremost a man of great learning—a versatile 
literary man, a polymath. The large number of books attributed to 
him show that he had mastery over almost all the branches of know¬ 
ledge, and that there was a conscious effort on his part to systematize 
and popularize knowledge. 

His literary courts also attest to his literary abilities and 
patronage of learning. These courts were so well-known that other 
states emulated his example. Scholars from various parts of the 

6. Bhoja’s SrugHraprakasa, p. 70. 

7. Vide Appendix I. 

8 . Udaipur Prasasti of the Kings of Malwa, El. Vol. I, pp. 233-238, vs. 18. 

9. Vaidya, C. V., Downfall of Hindu India, 1926, pp. 157-168; Ganguly, op. cit, 

89-122; Munshi, op. cit, pp. 129-154. 
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country flocked to his court, and we read how Bilhana regretted his 
not having attended Bhoja’s court. 10 Bhoja with the help of his 
court poets and panditas .brought the studies of Sastras up-to-date. 
He systematized and standardized the study of all branches of know¬ 
ledge. The temple of Sarasvatl, known as ‘Bhojasala’, was verily a 
University, and it was a meeting place of great poets, scholars, 
critics and accomplished men. 11 

We are told that the court of Calukya Jayasimha of Gujarata 
was modelled on Bhoja’s court. The Prabhavakacarita records an 
interesting episode that when Siddharaja Jayasimha triumphantly 
entered the city of UjjayinI, he found all the students studying 
Bhoja’s Grammar and other works day and night, and the libraries 
were full of Bhoja’s works. 12 

In later days his courts passed into legends and were the objects 
of fancy for later writers like Ballala who, for instance, in 
the exuberance of his admiration for Bhoja defied history and 
gathered Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuti and Magha at Bhoja’s court. 

Secondly he was a great builder. Of his magnificent monu¬ 
ments—cities, temples and lakes, we have traces even today. And 
his two bulky volumes of Samarangcunasutradhara 1 dealing with 
various aspects of town-planning and architecture, prove his interest 
in the subject. 

Lastly, he was a great military leader, always busy conquering, 
making alliances, forming confederacies and building up a great 
Empire. During one period of his life, when his political power was 
supreme he had under his sway a considerable part of India, for 
Indraratha of the Kesari dynasty of Orissa, and the Western Calukyas 
of Kalyani were defeated by him. In the South he had extended his 
hands of friendship to the Cola kings and had conquered Karnataka 
and Konkana. He had also helped the other Hindu kings in driving 
back Mahmud of Ghazna. 13 


10. Vikra'inahkadevacarita, XVIII, 96. 

11. Munshi, op. cii, p. 146. 

12. Prabhacandracarya, pp. 156, 157, 185: 

sq'T^T'Tr MpT5T+TPPT jrfqfqfwI ?3TT: 'TSq’rTSflfq'ST 7T5PI11 

Pd-V Is*fl fTO#: I qqq qf^T ^SiPiI^rf^lT 11 

3T-5TV % RT^TdWT I fqqir || 

ii 

tBqTfl -^si fqqfyi qrq JrTRT^qr n 

13. Munshi, op. tit, pp. 131-146. 
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And thus looking to his strong and extensive political power 
the claim of the Udaipur Prasasti that he possessed the earth from 
the Kailasa to the Malaya hills and from the setting to the rising 
sun is not an exaggeration. 

The SMK supports what the historians record. He is compared 
with the great literary men like Subandhu, Bhasa, Gunacjhya and 
Bana. A glowing tribute is paid to his intellectual acumen and states¬ 
manship in comparing him with great men like Brhaspati, Usanas, 
Uddhava, Canakya and Dharmaklrti. Of such a learned and mighty 
king, the footstool was reddened by the rubies studded in the crowns 
of the constantly bowing kings; the creeper of fame rose to the skies; 
Goddess Sarasvati sought refuge and the Glorv of Victory soueht 
asylum. 
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A SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 

The SMK is a Katha. The frame-tale is preceded by an Intro¬ 
duction which tells us how, when and by whom the Katha came to 
be narrated. 

Once upon a time when spring was almost over and when the 
heat of the sun was increasing, King Bhojadeva, who was seated on 
the bejewelled seat of the dhara-grha, was requested by his friends 
and admirers to narrate to them a new tale. After a little hesitation, 
the king began: 

Here there is the beautiful city of Dhara. King Bhojadeva is 
the ruler: His favourite courtesan is grngaramanjari, who is 
accomplished in all the sciences and arts necessary for a courtesan of 
her standing. Her beauty and wealth add to her good fortune but 
she lacks a sense of discrimination in attending to the people who 
come to her. Her mother Visamaslla is proud of her heritage, but 
fears that Srngaramanjarl might some day be cheated by rogues and 
ruin the good reputation of her family. So one day Visamaisila frankly 
speaks out her fears to Srhgaramanjari and instructs her that since 
men have different natures and leanings in the world, she should be 
more discriminating. Vsamaslla also describes the different forms 
of attachments of men and expounds some principles to be followed 
by a courtesan. This is the frame-tale. The teaching is imparted by 
illustrative stories which form the thirteen kathanikds. Each 
kathanikci has a moral which is enunciated at the outset and explain¬ 
ed at the end. 

The First Tale of Ravidatta 

Visamaslla: Men are ruined because of their deep attachment 
—nillraga—for courtesans. Thus: 

In the town of Kundinapura dwelt a learned Brahmana named 
Somadatta. In old age he begot a son by favour of the Sun God and 
the child was therefore called Ravidatta. By the time Ravidatta was 
sixteen, he had mastered the Vedas and all the Sastras; and his father 
instructed him in all the arts, especially the art of harlotry. 

Once, after the death of his parents, when it was Spring time, 
a group of Vitas urged him to attend the festive procession of the 
fish-bannered god Madana (i.e. God of Love). He remembered the 
advice of his elders, but goaded on by his friends, he proceeded to the 
mansion of the God of Love. There he saw a lovely courtesan 
Vinayavatl. On seeing her he stood dumb as if stricken by the 
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abundance of Madana s arrows. Vinayavati saw his youthful form 
and opulent appearance and glanced at him frequently as if 
enamoured of him. Though till that day Ravidatta was insensible 
to the play of love, he was charmed by the courtesan’s amorous 
glances. After duly performing the worship of Madana, he left the 
place with his mind fixed on her. 

The courtesan also returned home thinking of him. She had 
secured a good prey; and she did not wish to let it escape. She sent 
her friend Sahgamika to tell Ravidatta of her love and bring him to 
her house. When Sahgamika met Ravidatta, she spoke to him about 
it and invited him; he was at first indecisive, but the fire of youth 
outweighed his judgment, wisdom, modesty and learning and he 
went to the courtesan’s house. 

Vinayavati was quick to understand his deep attachment— 
niliraga—and gradually divested him of all his wealth. When Ravi¬ 
datta became a pauper she sent a message to him through Sahgamika 
that a certain merchant named Vasudatta had arrived from Suvarna- 
dvipa with much wealth and was ready to give it all to Vinayavati 
if he could but spend one night with her. And therefore Ravidatta 
was asked not to come to her place for two or three days. 

The dull-witted Ravidatta took her at her word and stayed home, 
After a few days he went to her house, but was turned out. He met 
Sahgamika but she showed no signs of recognition. He made repeat¬ 
ed efforts to gain entrance to Vinayavati’s house but was rebuked, 
laughed at by her servants and driven out every time. But his 
attachment for her did not lessen. He passed the remaining days 
of his life thinking of her and thought himself fortunate whenever 
he had the opportunity of seeing her. 

Vi$amaslla. Thus O daughter, the secret teachings of harlotry 
yielded good results after the nature of niliraga was known. As a 
cloth dyed in indigo does not fade even when washed by different 
things like soda, a person of niliraga does not give up his deep 
attachment even when ruined in a hundred ways. 

The Second Tale of Vikramasimha 

Srhgaramanjarl: Mother, you have spoken about the niliraga 
My curiosity increases. Please speak to me about the manjistharaga 

Visamaslla said: 

In the city of Tamalipti, there dwelt a prince named Vikrama 
simha. One day loitering in the locality of the courtesans he saw 
Malatika, the daughter of the bawd Ekadarhstra. Malatika was not 
independent for she depended for her livelihood on a merchant 

named Vasudatta. 
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As soon as Vikramasimha saw Malatika he felt an irresistible 
attraction towards her. He sent his servant Priyarhvadaka to her to 
find out the means by which he could meet her. In answer to his 
request Malatika told him of her dependency on Vasudatta due to 
a contract, and asked him to wait till she found an excuse to meet 
him. He waited patiently throughout the rainy season. Then 
Malatika sent her messenger Madhukarika to fetch him. He went, 
was gratified and returned after giving her a lot of wealth. 

Some days passed and Vikramasimha was offended. (The text 
is lost here and we do not know the exact circumstances which gave 
offence to Vikramasiriiha). He stopped going to her and sending her 
gifts. And his attachment for her gradually lessened. 

Visamasila: Thus O daughter, as a cloth dyed in the Manjistha 
does not completely lose its colour but fades away as you wash it, 
persons of manjistharaga become gradually detached when offended. 
Therefore such persons should not be troubled. 

The Third Tale of Madhava 

Srngaramanjarl: Mother, I remain unsatiated in hearing these 
tales that you have narrated. Therefore tell me a tale about a man 
of kusumbharaga. 

And Visamasila said: 

In the city of Vidisa there dwelt a bawd called Bhujangavagura. 
Her daughter was Kuvalayavali. She was reputed for her youthful 
beauty and graces. To that city one day came Madhava, a student 
of the Vedas. He had returned from Simhaladvipa after amassing 
considerable wealth. He came to know of Kuvalayavali and paying 
her liberally, he spent a night with her. She was much pleased with 
him and sent for him now and then. 

Many days passed; Madhava’s wealth slowly flowed into 
Kuvalayavali’s coffers. When he had been reduced to the state of a 
pauper Madhava thought of going away before his name was com¬ 
pletely ruined. To encourage him as it were, the monsoon came to 
an end and autumn, the proper season for travel, set in. Madhava 
now decided to start for the Malaya country in search of wealth and 
took leave of the bawd. Kuvalayavali wept and made all efforts to 
keep him back, but it was futile. While leaving, Madhava left with 
her his rich upper garment. Both the mother and daughter followed 
him for some distance and then the bawd suggested that he should 
give to her daughter some token of remembrance. He replied he 
had no such thing, but the bawd insisted—“Please give this dress 
of yours as a token of remembrance. Pressing the garment to her 
heart, Kuvalayavali will pass her days hoping for your return.” 
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Madhava answered: “I will do as you say. But there are many 
travellers on the way and I feel shy. On leaving this road I will give 
it to you”. 

After going some more distance, he saw a lonely spot and he 
called the bawd. Throwing her on the ground he quickly and forcibly 
cut off her nose and ears. While she lay tossing and wailing. 
Madhava said to her: “Such is a token of remembrance I give you 
that you will never forget it”, and thinking his purpose had been 
served he went his way. 

Vi$amaslla: As a cloth dyed in kusumbha is not fit for heat 
and washing, persons of kusumbharaga soon become estranged and 
bring about evil. The wealth of such people therefore should be 
taken away without giving offence to them. 

Srngaramanjari: Mother, my curiosity increases. Therefore 
tell me about all the things you mentioned. 

The Fourth Tale of Suradharman 

Visamasila: Well, listen about the means of getting hold of a 
person of haridraraga. 

On the bank of the Ganges is Hastigrama, a village of the 
Brahmanas. There dwelt a poor man called Suradharman. He knew 
of no means of acquiring wealth; so he decided to worship the sea, 
the store-house of jewels. Every day he would go with flowers, 
offer them to the sea, spend the whole day there and return at 
eventide. Many years thus passed. One day the Lord of the sea took 
pity on him and gave him an invaluable jewel. Suradharman was 
pleased and returned home. Having obtained such an invaluable 
treasure he was afraid of losing it, so he tore open his thigh, hid it 
there, and assuming the role of a mad man roamed about muttering 
only “Mother knows”. 

Wandering thus, he came to Ujjayini after many days. King 
Vikramaditya ruled there. He had a famous courtesan named Deva¬ 
datta. Under the pretext of pilgrimage, Devadatta used to search 
for rich men fit to be fleeced. Once she saw Suradharman. Noticing 
the contrast between his form and his peculiar behaviour, she knew 
for certain that the person was a rogue and had assumed the pose 
of a mad man only to hide something very precious; therefore she 
spoke to him; but to her question he only answered, ‘Mother knows’. 

Desirous of knowing the truth, Devadatta brought him home. 
She tried her utmost to worm out the secret from him. She neglect¬ 
ed even the king, but Suradharman would speak nothing else but 
“Mother knows”. 

Thus passed six months. One day it occurred to Suradharman 
that a long stay would infatuate him and he would be prompted to 
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give away everything; it would be best therefore to go away. But 
he could not speak out his desire. Therefore he folded his hands, 
pointed towards his own country and repeated ‘Mother knows.’ 
Devadatta persuaded him in many ways but he would not stay back. 
Therefore she had to permit him to go. 

It was a defeat for Devadatta, and she felt offended. She resolv¬ 
ed that she would make a last effort to call him back and if she 
failed, she would immolate herself in fire. Accordingly she called 
two other girls and instructed them as follows: They should both 
follow Suradharman. After covering two yojanas, one of them 
should go ahead and come from the opposite direction towards him. 
The other should walk behind him. On meeting each other they 
should converse about the happenings at Ujjayinl. In the course of 
conversation it should be given out that the courtesan Devadatta, who 
had fallen in love with a mad man, had died because he left her, and 
her whole family was desirous of putting an end to their lives. The 
rehearsed talk had the desired effect on Suradharman. He stopped, 
told them that he was the wretch who killed Devadatta, and ran 
back to her house. 

Arrangements in connection with the bogus death had been 
made meticulously. Her dead body lay on one side and her people 
were weeping. On seeing him, the bawd cried aloud and rebuked him 
for destroying the happiness of her household. Suradharman was 
distressed. He decided to follow Devadatta so he opened his thigh 
and gave the jewel to the bawd. The same moment the bawd spoke 
into the ears of Devadatta ‘rise’, and Devadatta slowly opened her 
eyes, started breathing and stretched her limbs. All were in ecstasy 
and a rumour was spread that Devadatta had been carried away by 
death, but was recovered again. Suradharman and Devadatta now 
happily passed two or three days together. 

One night due to the force of habit the words ‘Mother knows’ 
escaped Suradharman. Devadatta asked: “Do I know it or your 
mother?” Suradharman folded his hands and said, “Mother knows 
not. You alone know everything.” Hearing that, Devadatta kicked 
him out saying “If I know everything get out from here.” 

While going he pitifully begged of her to give him some provi¬ 
sion for the journey. She gave him 2 palas and drove him out. 

Visamaslla: Thus O daughter, even at the loss of her own 
wealth, Devadatta looked after him. Knowing his haridraraga she 
quickly took away everything and drove him out. 

As haridra fades in the heat of the sun and so on. such men of 
haridraraga become averse by threats and the like; therefore they 
should be drained of their wealth by resorting to extraordinary 
means. 
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The Fifth X ale of Devadatta 

Vi^amasila: Moreover, daughter, I have told you that to win 
over a person you should understand him first: 

King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini had a courtesan called Deva¬ 
datta. One night as they were enjoying the moonlit night, the king 
asked her how courtesans should be dealt with and how they suc¬ 
cessfully acquire other’s wealth. Devadatta showed her aversion 
to answering this question. To avoid the query and yet to entertain 
him, she started relating to him a strange incident she had experienc¬ 
ed only the day before. 

Devadatta said that while she was going from there to the main 
gate, all of a sudden she saw a wonderful horse, and a handsome 
young man mounted on it. He signalled to her and she mounted 
the horse. The horse flew up into the sky. After a long journey 
the horse came down and they dismounted. There was a mansion 
which they entered. She saw there a beautiful lady weeping. 
Another man came with a whip. They both asked Devadatta to act 
as a love messenger to bring about a union between the man with 
the whip and the lady. She refused and the man with the whip 
started beating her. Devadatta did not give in, but went on saying 
“The feet of the conqueror of the three worlds, King Vikramaditya, 
is my shelter.” Surprisingly enough, as she called out to him, the 
others felt as if the king had come. They were scared to death and 
fled leaving her alone. She did not see where the horse went away, 
but she found herself again on the palace ground. 

On hearing this narrative Vikramaditya repeatedly asked Deva¬ 
datta whether it was true. And Devadatta swore by the king that 
it was entirely true. The king was pleased with her and told his 
elephant-keeper to give his second best elephant to her as a gift 
together with four crores of gold pieces, rich ornaments and gar¬ 
ments. 

Devadatta smiled and said to the king that she would take an¬ 
other elephant from him after they retired and then revealed to him 
the secret; ‘Sire, you asked me how my class of people acquire 
wealth well, this is how they get it”. 

Well done, Devadatta”, said Vikramaditya, “You have instruct¬ 
ed me in a fascinating manner. You have well raised the traditional 
reputation of your class”. So saying, being gratified, he doubled 
the gifts. 

Visamasila. Thus oh daughter, acquisition of wealth is certain 
if you act according to the desire of other people. The truth is that 
there is nothing that flattery does not attain. 

s—a 
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The sixth tale of Lavanyasundarl 

Visamajsila: Moreover, oh daughter, I have already told you that 
for those who, after resorting to great and valorous persons, try to 
obtain their desired ends at the risk of self-sacrifice it is not difficult 
to gain their own ends. I will tell you about it: 

In the town of Ahicchatra dwelt a powerful king called Vaj- 
ramukuta. In the same town also dwelt a rich oilman called 
Ghuda with his wife Lavanyasundarl. The couple were very happy. 

One day, while the king was passing by Ghuda’s house he saw 
Lavanyasundarl. Her loveliness intoxicated him and he desired to 
possess her. Learning from his spies that she was the wife of 
Ghuda, the oilman, Vajramukuta arrested Ghuda under a false charge 
of adulteration in oil. For his release the oilman offered to pay 
enormous sums, but the king did not release him. Lavanyasundarl 
then realised the king's real intentions and told her husband that 
he should try to free himself from the king’s clutches by offering 
him whatever he wanted. Accordingly, the oilman asked the king 
and he was asked to get a hundred elephants within six months. 
Considering her husband’s freedom more important than her own 
reputation, she took along with her a large retinue and paraphernalia 
befitting a noble and rich courtesan; and having in mind the valo¬ 
rous King Sahasanka, she started for Ujjayinl. 

After a few days she reached Ujjayinl. She took up her resi¬ 
dence on the banks of the Sipra and had the rumour bruited about 
her that she was a courtesan. The rumour, in due course, reached 
the ears of the king. As she anticipated, he sent his spies to verify 
the truth. When they attested to its truth, the king passed by her 
house under the pretext of hunting and had a look at her. His mind 
was immediately captivated by her beauty and charm. And he sent 
his man Mukharaka to fetch her. She gladly came to the king’s 
palace and stayed there. 

In the morning the king spoke to Bhattamatrgupta, his wise 
adviser, about the love of Lavanyasundarl. Bhattamatrgupta warn¬ 
ed him not to trust her for she was after all a harlot. Vikrama 
tested her in various ways but she always proved loyal to him, and 
he refused to believe Bhattamatrgupta’s words. All this naturally 
came to the ears of Lavanyasundarl. She feared and respected 
Bhattamatrgupta but the prescribed time was coming to an end and 
she had to act soon. 

So one day Lavanyasundarl took courage. She came to where 
the king and his wise counsellor were sitting, and rebuked the king 
for regarding her true love as harlotry. In a huff she entered the 
bedroom and with a dagger cut off her head. Full of misappre¬ 
hensions Vikrama followed her after some time only to see her lying 
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dead with her head severed. He was stunned and called Bhatta- 
matrgupta, “Do you see the end of harlotry?” he asked. “Yes, Your 
Majesty”, replied Bhattamatrgupia, “but what shall I say? This too 
is harlotry”. The king was enraged; disregarding the worthy 
Bhattamatrgupta he took her body to the temple of the Goddess 
Asapura. He prepared to cut off his head as an offering to the god¬ 
dess who was pleased with his courage and love and granted him his 
desire, and revived Lavanyasundari. All were pleased and the king 
returned with her to the city. 

Days passed happily. One evening as they were seated on an 
ivory balcony, they saw a lordly elephant roaming at will. The 
king was joyous at the sight of the elephant and asked Lavanya- 
sundari to ask for a boon. First she refused, but ultimately said: 
“All that is your is mine. What shall I ask for? But since child¬ 
hood I have a great fascination for elephants. Therefore give me 
one hundred elephants”. She also requested him that this gift to 
her should be announced everywhere. The king did as desired. 

After two or three days Lavanyasundari stood before the king 
with folded hands and asked him to free her, for such, she said, was 
the convention of the courtesans. The king was surprised. He 
asked about it and Lavanyasundari told the entire story. The king 
allowed her to go back and she spent the remaining years of her 
life in enjoyment with Ghuda. 

The seventh tale of Cheating Bawd 

Vi^amaslla: One must protect oneself from rogues. Thus: 

A Brahmana begot two sons in old age. They were called Visnu- 
gupta and Somadatta. When they grew up they desired to go to 
another country; and so, one summer they set out. Journeying 
they came to the forest of Vindhya. Their provisions were exhaust¬ 
ed as they had to pass seven days crossing the forest. They were 
tired; thirst and hunger afflicted them. After some time with great 
difficulty they reached a lake with a banian tree on its bank. They 
passed the day there and at night lighted a fire to keep off wild 
beasts and stood on guard for one watch alternatively. 

During the third watch of the night, when Somadatta was on 
guard he heard a pair of pigeons talking. The female pigeon sug¬ 
gested that they throw themselves into fire and help the poor starv¬ 
ing Brahmana boys. The pigeon agreed and spoke of a prophecy 
made by a sage at their birth that he who would eat the male pigeon 
would become a king and he who would eat the female pigeon would 
get five-hundred gold pieces every day. Then they threw them¬ 
selves into fire. The wonderstruck Somadatta drew them out of 
the fire, woke up his brother and told him about them. He gave 
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his brother the male pigeon and himself ate the she pigeon. Soma- 
datta then went to sleep. In the morning he found five-hundred 
gold pieces by his side and they were convinced about the truth of 
the matter. Joyously they proceeded on their journey the next day, 
but soon lost sight of each other and went different ways. 

According to the story, the elder boy became the king of 
Magadha. The young, Somadatta, came to Kanci. In that city 
dwelt a bawd Makaradarhstra and her daughter Karpurika. Soma¬ 
datta spent many days in Karpurika’s company and gave her untold 
gold. No supplicant was ever turned sway by him and yet his 
wealth never seemed to lessen. The bawd was curious and asked 
Karpurika to find out the source of his wealth. The secret about 
the she-pigeon came out. The bawd gave her some emetic and 
he vomitted out the pigeon. The bawd immediately ate it. Thence 
she got gold every day and Somadatta’s gain stopped. He repented 
of his mistake and set out on his travels again. 

On the way he heard about a new king of Magadha. Convinced 
that this must be his own brother he went to him. He stayed 
there for a few days, obtained considerable wealth and returned 
to KaSnci in order to take revenge on Karpurika. 

Karpurika was attracted by his wealth and splendour. When 
pressed by her to tell the source of his wealth he said that it was 
due to siddhi he had obtained by practising penance at Srlparvata. 
Karpurika’s greed increased. She suggested a bargain: She would 
give the pigeon back if he would transfer the siddhi to her. Soma¬ 
datta was not to be cheated this time. He struck a successful bar¬ 
gain by taking the pigeon along with all her wealth and giving 
in return the said siddhi. He sent away all the gold to his house, 
ate the pigeon and asking the royal retinue to wait upon the courte¬ 
san for five days went away. 

For five days Karpurika enjoyed the service of the king’s men, 
and was then disappointed. Her household returned full of sorrow 
and repentance. While Somadatta went to Magadha to his brother 
and lived happily ever after. 

Visamasila: Therefore my child, rogues should never be troubl¬ 
ed, for when irritated they act in such a way that they take away even 
the previously earned wealth. 

The eighth tale of the woman’ love 

Visamasila: I have said before that one’s self should be pro¬ 
tected from love as from a tiger. I will illustrate that to you. 

In the town of Pundravardhana there dwelt a rich merchant 
Vasudatta, whose only son Ratnadatta had in a short time mastered 
all the lores and sciences under the teacher Vasubhuti. When 
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Ratnadatta grew up he did not like the business of his father and 
desired to earn his own living by serving a powerful king. He set 
out with his servant Subandhu for Manyakheta where king Pratapa- 
mukula ruled. 

He took a thousand pieces of gold with him in case of emergency, 
but decided to live by his earnings on the way. He averred that 
courtesans would invite him and will not abandon him, and if they 
did not call him or abandon him he would put an end to his life. 

After some days they came to the city of Vidisa. In the temple 
of Bhaillasvamidevapura he was noticed by the courtesan Lavanya- 
sundarl who had come to dance there. She immediately fell in love 
with him and sent her friend Bakulika after him. He was found 
sleeping in a lonely temple being attended upon by his servant. 
Bakulika brought him to Lavanyasundari’s house. That very night 
Lavanyasundari was so charmed by him that abandoning thoughts 
of all other men, she became attached only to him. 

But early morning Ratnadatta left her and went to a gaming 
house. Lavanyasundari was perturbed on not seeing him and sent 
Bakulika to bring him back to her. He came back and that night 
Lavanyasundari asked him about his whereabouts and where he 
intended to go. Ratnadatta spoke to her of his desire to join the 
services of the king Pratapamukuta of Manyakheta. She knew she 
would not be able to stay without him. So she consulted a bawd 
and both of them accompanied him. 

After many days they reached the town of Punyapathaka. 
Under a mango tree outside the town Ratnadatta went to sleep 
placing his head on Lavanyasundari’s lap. It then occurred to the 
bawd that Lavanyasundari had no intention of returning, and there¬ 
fore she conceived a plot by which Ratnadatta would be killed and 
Lavanyasundari would return with her. Accordingly-she went to 
the king Suradharman of the town and told him that their daughter 
was being taken away by a thug. The king first sent his police officer, 
then a few courtiers and then himself went to see whether the bawd 
was speaking a lie. He found that the girl was willingly going away 
with the youth. He was so pleased with Ratnadatta that he offered 
him half his kingdom. But Ratnadatta only spoke of his desire to 
serve the king and went his way. 

Then he came to Manyakheta, and put up with a courtesan called 
Citralekha, Next day Ratnadatta went in search of a job. He told 
Lavanyasundari that she was free for four days. Unfortunately the 
king saw Lavanyasundari, was enamoured of her and called her to 
the palace. She had to obey, but she agreed to take gifts from him 
only on the condition that she would be allowed to go away when¬ 
ever she wanted. 
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The fourth day came. It was the day of the return of Ratna- 
datta. The king called her for dancing. Reluctantly she obeyed 
the king after instructing her maid that she should be called back 
as soon as Ratnadatta was seen coming. As she started dancing she 
saw her maid, so taking leave of the king she hurried back 
to her place. The king was so curious to see the man with 
whom Lavanyasundarl was so madly in love. He came and 
hid behind a latticed window. When Ratnadatta came Lavanya- 
sundari came forward with water to wash his feet. But from her 
dress Ratnadatta realised that she had become the King’s courtesan. 
And when she proceeded to wash his feet he said “Do not wash my 
feet. You are my mother. You are the king’s wife”. When the 
king came out of the hiding place Ratnadatta turned to him and said 
that he should not come there but go to his palace. He had come 
to join his services and would follow his instructions then, but not 
now. The king was pleased with his boldness and returned. 

Ratnadatta was then invited to the court. His services were 
much appreciated and he stayed with the king enjoying his favours, 
and Lavanyasundarl was soon forgotten. 

Visamasila: Therefore oh daughter, those women who become 
too much attached to men destroy themselves and lose their wealth. 

The ninth tale of love on both the sides 

Visamasila: I have narrated to you the nature of one-sided love. 
I will now describe to you love on both the sides. 

In Uragapura ruled king Samarasimha. He had a courtesan 
named Asokavatl, who had mastered sword dancing. All the King’s 
feudatories liked her but her heart was set upon samanta C'hadda- 
laka. 

Once during winter when all the feudatories had assembled, the 
king sent for Asokavatl to give a performance of sword dancing. 
Hoping that Chaddalaka would be present she put on her best 
apparel and went to the court. On the way she vowed to God that 
if Chaddalaka would see her today she would offer him kumkum 
and flowers. As she was coming she also saw the wish-fulfilling 
god Ganapati, and with her heart full of joy she came to the court. 

She began dancing. Her dancing was full of rhythm and grace, 
but her eyes sought none but Chaddalaka. Chaddalaka was not to 
be seen anywhere and she was dismayed. Her enthusiasm waned, 
her steps became unsteady and she lost all her grace. The dancing 
teacher was quick to notice the change in her. He feared she would 
lose her balance and throw herself on the sword, so he told the king 
to stop the show. The king did so, called Asokavatl and rebuked 
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her. But love had made her bold and she acknowledged her love 
lor Chaddalaka and was ready to suffer any punishment. The king 
however, freed her asking her not to be so bold again. But to his 
surprise he saw her go to the house of Chaddalaka. 

The king now desired to break this bond of love. He therefore 
invited another handsome youth called Sundaraka to entice her. 
And she fell a victim to his charms. She invited him to her house 
and spent a night with him in dalliance. Sundaraka had brought 
a 'pattanika with himself , in which all that passed between them 
was recorded. Next morning Asokavati repented for giving way 
to a fleeting passion and thus being untrue to her true love. Sunda¬ 
raka witnessed her repentance, and sad at heart returned to the 
king. 

To end the game the king then called Chaddalaka when his 
minister Tikkapaika was present and showed him the ‘pattanika .’. 
Chaddalaka understood that it was only a king's plot to break his 
love. But he wanted to test Asokavati. He therefore, made a plan 
with Tikkapaika. According to the plan Tikkapaika put on the dress 
of a pasupata mendicant and came near the house of Asokavati. 
She saw him and was surprised to see him in this attire. When 
asked to explain Tikkapaika said that as Chaddalaka had died in a 
battle against the king of Kaccha he was aggrieved and has become a 
mendicant. 

On hearing of the death of Chaddalaka, Asokavati, like a she- 
elephant struck by lightning, fell down dead. The news was con¬ 
veyed to Chaddalaka. In the meantime there came to the assembly 
of the king the news of Asokavati’s death on hearing the canard of 
Tikkapaika. There was an uproar. Sundaraka considered himself 
to be the cause of her death and repenting of his wickedness put an 
end to his life by throwing himself into fire. 

Chaddalaka also on receiving the news became mad with grief. 
He rushed to the cremation ground and lit a pyre for himself and 
threw himself into the fire. 

The news of the death of three innocent people reached the 
king's ears. He realized his mistake and remorse filled his heart. 
He ran to the Goddess Asapura and desired to offer his head as well. 
She prevented him from the rash act, and at his request revived all 
the dead persons. The king then gave Asokavati to Chaddalaka and 
made Sundaraka the master of four thousand villages. 

Visamasila: Thus, O daughter, there are cases where due to love, 
courtesans have lost their wealth and lives too. Therefore as a rule 
one should keep away from love as from a tiger. 
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The tenth tale of a serpent 

Visamasila: Child, there is nothing that a harassed man refrains 
from doing. Listen to this: 

Srutadhara, a learned Brahmana, lived in the city of Kausambi. 
He had a son named Vinayadhara. By the time Vinayadhara was 
sixteen he had completed his education. 

Once during the spring festival he had gone to the temple of 
Kalapriyadeva where he saw Anangavati, a courtesan. He made 
her acquaintence and started frequenting her place. He passed 
many happy days in her company. In course of time Vinayadhara 
was reduced to poverty, but to Anangavati he was dearer than life. 
The bawd, however, did not like Anangavatl’s attachment to a 
pauper so, one day she drove him out. Under some pretext or other 
Vinayadhara gained entrance to her house. The bawd hated him. 
again and again drove him out and admonished Anangavati also for 
allowing him to come. 

One day it so happened that while Vinayadhara was coming 
from his house he saw a serpent recently dead. Thinking that it 
would serve his purpose he picked it up. Borrowing money from 
a friend he came to Anangavati’s house. At midnight when all 
were asleep he woke up, went up to the bawd, spread the snake on 
her body and pinched her nose and lips. When the bawd shrieked 
he ran up to her and with a stick hit hard the snake lying on her 
body. When the servants came running and put on the lights, he 
pointed to the snake, and said the stings should be rubbed off. 
Fearing that poison would spread in her body the bawd cried out 
‘cut it off, cut it off’ and he quickly cut off her nose as well as the 
lips. In the morning felicitations were offered for saving the 
mother’s life. But to the poor bawd the congratulatory drum sound¬ 
ed indeed like the heralding of death and she writhed in pain night 
and day. 

Visamasila: Thus, oh daughter, it is difficult to describe how 
rogues act when harassed. 

The eleventh tale of Malayasundarl 

Visamasila: In my opinion on one should be insulted. There is 
nothing that the insulted men refrain from doing. To explain: 

Pratapasimha was a feudatory in the court of king Mahendra- 
pala of Kanyakubja. He was ugly and passionate. 

In the same town lived also a bawd by name Dhontfa with her 
daughter Malayasundarl. One day Pratapasimha came to sleep 
with her. The next morning when he rose to go, he saw a child 
sleeping with her. It was Malayasundari’s sister’s child, but when 
Pratapasimha enquired whose child it was, she teased him by assert- 
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ing that it was hers. This irritated him and he threw her on the 
ground and like a ‘tiger’ scratched her whole body and pulled out a 
lot of her hair. Then he went away. When the bawd and the others 
came Malayasundari covered herself and lay on the bed. 

Malayasundari was a favourite of the king; so the bawd ran 
up to him and related the incident. The king was furious and 
enquired as to who did it. Pratapasimha said he had done it and 
would explain why he did it if Malayasundari was brought there. 
Malayasundari came after much persuasion. Pratapasimha then 
said that he bore all her teasing because he loved her very much. 
But when she said the child was hers he could not tolerate it. All 
this was done out of extreme attachment, and the king could judge 
for himself whether he was right or wrong. 

The kmg was pleased with him and gave him presents, while 
Malayasundari became an object of ridicule for others. 

Visamasila: Thus insulted men leave no means of ridiculing women. 
The twelfth tale of Pamaraka _ 

Visamasila: Without a just cause enmity with dhurtas should 
not be created. 

(The thread of the story is lost because only fragments of folios con¬ 
taining the story are preserved.) 

Visamasila: Therefore O daughter, try no deceit with a clever 
man. If you deceive him you must bear the results, otherwise you 
become an object of ridicule. 

The thirteenth tale of Muladeva 

Visamasila: Moreover daughter, raga should always be protected. 
It is threefold: one born on hearing, one on seeing and one after 
union. All the three should be abandoned. For by these even 
women of good families become objects of ridicule. Therefore srtt- 
rdga and drsti-rdga should be kept at a distance like the virulent 
poison of a snake. Listen about it: 

In Ujjayini ruled kind Vikramaditya. Miiladeva, the dhurta, 
stayed with him. He was very dear to the king. One day when 
the king insistently asked him why he had not married Miiladeva 
replied that women are fickle in their love, and therefore he did 
not marry. The king persuaded him to believe that women are 
the chief source of happiness and the main support in a house- 
holdei s life. Muladeva was somehow convinced and got married. 

After some time Muladeva found out that his wife was carrying 
on with some other man. Not only that, the king’s chief queen, 
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Cella-MahadevI also was deceiving the king by going out every 
night to her paramour, the king’s elephant-driver. One night the 
queen was late in going to the elephant driver and he lashed her 
with a rope; the queen however pacified him and spent the night 
with him. 

The next day, the completely disillusioned Muladeva proved 
the guilt of his wife and the queen to the king. The king punished 
them all and threw the queen into prison after cutting off her nose 
and ears. 

Visamasila; Therefore, O daughter, there are courtesans of noble 
character, and there are women of good families who fall in love at 
first sight, and regardless of life or wealth have relations with other 
men. Therefore the three kinds of love should be abandoned. 

In our family which shines bright in the world like the sun 
there is not a single taint in the shape of being cheated by others. 
Therefore you should act in such a way that no one would be able 
to deceive you. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE SMK 


The Literary Genre to which the SMK Belongs 

A summary of the SMK has already been given. It will enable 
us to examine the work, determine its nature and evaluate its merits. 

Ihe first important question to consider is the literary genre to 
which the SMK belongs. Examined in the light of Bhoja’s own 
statements, as will be shown later, the SMK can be described broadly 
as a Katha written in Sanskrit prose having some of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Akhyayika form of composition. In the colophon the 
work is called a Katha. Katha is one of the two main divisions of 
the gadya-kavyas or prose compositions, the other being Akhyayika J 

Rhetoricians have made general distinctions between the Katha 
and the Akhyayika thus: 

1. The Akhyayika gives the description of the poet’s family in 
prose, while the Katha gives the same in verse. 

2. The Akhyayika gives the description of topics like the 
abduction of girls, battles etc, while the Katha is silent about it. 

3. The Akhyayika gives facts of actual happenings, the hero 
narrating about himself, while in the Katha the subject-matter is 
imaginary and is narrated by a third person, and not the hero. 

4. The chapters of the Akhyayika are called Ucchvasas while 
the Katha may be optionally divided into Lambakas and it may have 
emboxment of stories. 


5. In the Akhyayika there are verses in the Vaktra and the 
Aparavaktra metres, while they are absent in the Katha. 2 

In this connection Dandin takes quite an independent stand¬ 
point. He of course notices these two formal divisions, but does not 
consider them exclusive. The distinctive characteristics he says 
cannot be fixed, and th erefore the Katha and the Akhyayika are 

1. Dandin, KA, I, 23 

3TTF?: 'T^RvTRt I 

2. Bhamaha. K-Al. I, 25-29. 


mm ^ kps 

^ Em i TrqmjVrdw dm 11 

Vide also Agni Parana, 337, 13-17. ° 
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is, all features that go to adorn the kavya like Gunas, Rasas, are 
alamkaras of a kavya. Bhoja outdoes his predecessor, and includes 
all the features of a kavyg. as alamkara for all of them which possess 
aucitya add to the beauty of tne kavya. Dr. V. Raghavan in his 
treatment of ‘Bhoja’s Conception of Alarhkara’ makes the following 
pointed observation; ‘His conception of Alamkara is indeed strange. 
We are accustomed in early literature to see guna considered as 
Alamkara and also Rasas, Vrttis, Laksanas and Sandhyangas. Dandin 
considers all baeutifying features as Alamkdas. Bhoja followed 
Dandin and even ‘out-Dandinned’ Dandin. Most of the topics in 
Alamkara Sdstra are held to be Alamkaras by Bhoja .’ 12 

Alamkaras, according to Bhoja, are of three kinds, Sabddlam- 
kdra, Arthalamkara and Ubhaydlarhkdra. Of the Sabdnlamkdra the 
first two are Jdti and Gati. Jdti is the language used by the poet: 

Language is the natural medium of expression, but what makes an 
alamkara is the aucitya of language. For, 

filfaofRtP JRTprh hifRR II 

tsrRrr: TTf: snfrfffwrpBT: i 

'f rft 4 fvdRicpr: 11 1 + 

Moreover, subjects differ and under given circumstances some sub¬ 
ject would require expression in Sanskrit, another in Prakrit and 
yet another in Apabhramsa . 16 The one governing consideration 
everywhere i.s that of aucitya. All these variations of the languages 
have to be considered by the poet and when the language is used 
according to propriety it becomes a Sabdalamkara called Jdti. 

Gati is defined as: 

q-gr ^ ftps* ^ qw qfh: PfTT I 
3t^r?2TTfeP*r: Rif? TOWR srqff II 11 '' 

As Jdti is the medium of expression, Gati is the external form of 
expression, prose, verse or a mixture of both. Aucitya in gati makes 
it an alamkara of kavya as prose would be suitable in describing 
forests etc., in Kathds and Akhydyikds, while in Campu mixed style 
is suited and so on as the commentator on SKA says. 

Bhoja says that in a kathd there should be no restriction on 
Jdti and Gati, that is, it can be in any language and it can be either 
in prose or verse or in a mixed form. This looseness is quite natural 
considering that a Katha is not a dry discourse on any technical 

12. BSP, p. 362. 15. Ibid, II. 10. 

13. SKA. II, 6. 16. Ibid , II, 18. 

14. Ibid, II, 8-9. 
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subject. Its aim is only to entertain and thereby convey a moral, 
if any. 


SMK, therefore, in its formal makeup can be described as a 
Kathd in Sanskrit prose having some peculiarities of the Akhyayika 
form of composition. 

Literary Parallels 

As a kathd SMK is an important addition to the Sanskrit prose 
literature. For the number of prose compositions in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, both extant and known by references, is very small. 

The plan of the SMK conforms to the traditional method of 
story-telling in which, within a frame-tale are emboxed a number 
of stories having their own morals to convey. Yet the present work 
has its own unique purpose to serve. 


The works which most invite comparison with the SMK are 
Damodaragupta s Kuttanlmata and Ksemendra’s samayamatrkd. 
All these three works have a similar basic form, though they differ 
in structure and treatment of the subjects. The three works start 
with the bawd or the procuress giving counsel to the fair courtesan. 
In the Kuttanlmata Malatl goes to Vikarala and in the Samaya- 
matrka Kalavati approaches Jaracehikha. The three bawds are 
described in identical terms as hideous in physical form, cruel in mind 
and unscrupulous in their dealings. The instructions follow the same 
pattern of thought, that to win over men the courtesan should know 
the art of conquering their hearts . 17 Illustrations naturally play 
an important part in these works, but while they lie, scattered few 
and far between in the other texts, SMK is nothing but a collection 
of illustrative stories. Another difference is that the other two 
works are in verse while the SMK is in prose. In the matter of 
treatment there is a vast difference between this work and the other 
two. For even with its above mentioned purpose and some of the 
technicalities that it involves, SMK remains an interesting piece 
of pure literature. The major interest lies in the narration of the 

17. Cf. the introductory words of the three works— 

Kuttanlmata , Vs. 23: 






Samayamatrka, V. 1, 3: 

3iq ^f p TTI fire I 

15 VTRqfjSFr TTTT ^rfipTm I 

srmHvfwviRt ^pptir^hi 


SMK: 


r ^ TTJffsfq' dHd t SRsf-M+iM 

I 3fFffeTTFT ^ TTT SRpqRTR HjTRT Tw5RT I (P- 23). 
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tales while the instructions are only pegs on which the stories hang. 
But the Kuttanimata and the Samayamatrkd mainly follow the 
technique of the Kamasastra. Their treatment of the subject comes 
within the science of erotics, and there is little of literary interest 
therein. This remark applies to the SMK as a whole. Coming to 
the individual tales it can be said that there is little originality in 
them. Many stories about courtesans are found in the Sanskrit, 
Jaina and Buddhist works. Their plots and motifs, and the morais 
they convey are so limited that with a little change in names and 
situation the stories can be multiplied into any number. It is not 
possible, therefore, to find original plots in the stories. It is diffi¬ 
cult to point out which is the source of a particular story for there 
is also an intermixture of incidents. One remarkable point about 
these tales of courtesans is that they offer very little scope for the 
free play of fancy. The stories have their origin in the lives of 
Ganikas, and the institution of Ganika was a necessary part of the 
social structure when these works were written, and therefore the 
illustrations are based mainly on actual experiences. This may ex¬ 
plain to a great extent the monotonous similarity of themes in 
these plays. 

All these tales of courtesans generally reveal three motifs round 
which the pattern of the different stories are wrought. The three 
motifs are: One, in which the courtesan cheats a rich man and then 
throws him out. Second, in which the courtesan is herself punish¬ 
ed, and third, where she is shown as noble in aspiration and true in 
love. 

Vinayavati (of the first tale) represents the first kind. Deva- 
datta’s tale (No. 5) has the same motif though the plot is more 
intricate. The Kapatamrtyu motif is tactfully utilised and is a com¬ 
mon feature in courtesan tales. It brings to mind Kamalata’s story 
in Kumarapdlapratibodha 18 in which Asoka is caught in the snares 
of the courtesan Kamalata. But being previously conversant with 
the wiles of the ganika he does not give away his wealth. Dis¬ 
appointed like Devadatta, she then arranges a Kapatamrtyu. She 
mounts a pyre and through an underground passage reaches safely 
elsewhere. The news of her death deceives Asoka and when she is 
revived by another bawd he prepares to live with her. They stay 
together and when his wealth is exhausted he is kicked out. A simi¬ 
lar trick of feigned death is found in Sundarl’s story in the Kathd- 
saritsagaraS 9 Therein Isvaravarman leaves Sundarl and goes away. 
The clever mother lays a net on the way and follows Isvaravarman. 
After some distance Sundarl jumps into the net and the bawd says 
she has tried to put an end to her life due to his having forsaken her. 
Isvaravarman believes her word and takes her out. He returns and 

18. Somesvarasurl, pp. 82-92. !9. Somadeva, X, 1. 
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lives with her, and when all his money has been drained off she 
throws him out of the house. Thus Kapafamrtyu always helps the 
courtesan to bring the rich paramour back and then destroy him. 

Except in the two cases of Vinayavati and Devadatta the 
courtesans are described as being ultimately punished in the SMK. 

In Sundari’s tale mentioned above there is further development 
how Isvaravarman ultimately takes his revenge. It reminds us of 
Somadatta taking revenge on Karpurika (Seventh tale). We have 
seen how Somadatta is successful in not only taking back his she- 
pigeon, but also the wealth of the courtesans previously earned, 
and how he in exchange gives them a false siddhi and asks the royal 
entourage to return after five days. Isvaravarman takes revenge in 
a somewhat similar manner. A monkey is trained to store money 
in its mouth and gives out as much as was asked for. Isvaravarman 
shows the monkey to Sundari and she desires to have it. In bar¬ 
gain all the wealth previously taken away by Sundari was got back. 
Isvaravarman then leaves her. On the third day the monkey stops 
giving money, gets angry, and hits Sundari. The bawd gels angry 
and kills it. 

Aiokavati (tenth story) and Lavanyasundari (eight story) in 
SMK have true love for their lovers. Vasantasena’s devotion for the 
poor Carudatta is a classical example of a courtesan’s true love, 20 
The social conditions made it difficult for the courtesan to main¬ 
tain constancy in her love, as in the case of Lavanyasundari. Against 
her own wishes, she had to go to the sovereign king and consequently 
suffer indignity at the hands of Ratnadatta. Like Asokavati being 
freed and married to Cha^^alaka, Vasantasena also was able to escape 
the limitations of her way of life and was legally married to Caru¬ 
datta. Ragamanjari in Dasakumaracarita 2 ' 1 was won over by merits 
by Apaharavarman and against the wishes of her mother and sister 
married him as any ordinary girl would do. Asokavati’s instan¬ 
taneous death on hearing of Chaddalaka’s death is reminiscent of 
the courtesan Vasantasena’s death on hearing of Dhammila’s death 
in Dhammilacariya in Vasudevahindi. 22 In the Kuttartimata we 
have a fine instance of a courtesan’s love in Haralata’s story. 23 She 
loves Sudarsana but cannot go with him for she understands her 
own limitations. She ultimately dies when Sudarsana leaves her. 

Besides these courtesan stories there are two exceptional cases 
in the SMK., namely, that of Lavanyasundari (sixth tale) and Cella- 
mahadevi (thirteenth tale). The former was the wife of an oilmen 
who took to the life of a courtesan to free her husband from the 

20. Sudraka, Mrcchakatika. 22. Sanghadasaganivacaka, p. 28 f. 

21. Dandin, Book II, 23. p. 174 f. 
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clutches of a king. The later was a queen who loved a low-born 
elephant-driver and was punished in the end. 

The motifs of both these stories seem to be popular for we have 
parallel versions. In the Kathasaritsagara 24 we have the story 
of the courtesan Kumudika, a friend of king Vikramasirhha. She 
helped him in times of distress, but the king’s minister Anangatuhga 
warned the king against her. In order to test her the king feigned 
death and was carried to the burning ghat. Fearlessly Kumudika 
ascended the funeral pyre after him. The king was now convinced 
of her loyalty and returned. Anangatuhga still would not trust her. 
Once with her wealth the king conquered his enemies. He was 
much pleased and asked her to choose a boon. Then she told him 
that her true lover was a captive of the king of Ujjayini and that 
Vikrama should wage war on that king and free her lover. The 
king was shocked and surprised, but fulfilled her wish and united 
them. 

The same story is reproduced in the Kalavilasa of Ksemen- 
dra. 2 5 The only difference is that her lover is described as a captive 
in Vidarbha. The changes in the version of the SMK make the 
story more realistic and better motivated. Lavanyasundarl is the 
wife of an oilman and her attachment to her husband is only natural. 
She resorts to the powerful king Vikrama to win him over and 
thereby gain a gift of one hundred elephants to bring about the 
release of her husband. It does not sound probable that a king 
wars with another merely for the sake of an ordinary individual. 
Another change is that after undergoing a number of tests to prove 
her loyalty Lavanyasundarl finally kills herself only to be received 
by the grace of the Goddess Asapura. Of course, the supernatural 
element of Divine grace has to be introduced, but it is a common 
motif, and it looks more plausible than that of the king himself posing 
as dead and going right up to the burning ghat. 

Lastly we come to the story of the unfaithful queen. ‘Adultery’ 
is the motif of the story. In the Kathasaritsagara we read of the 
love of the married woman for a low-born ugly wretch. 20 The 
Dasakumdracarita 27 also has such an episode. A similar story is 
found in the life of Yasodhara as described in Somadeva’s Yasasti- 
lakacampu. 28 It runs as follows: One night when the king Yaso¬ 
dhara was in the apartments of queen Amrtagati he saw her go 
out secretly to his crippled and ugly elephant-driver. The king 
followed her. He saw the elephant-driver getting angry at her 
delay and beating her in anger. The king was surprised, disillusioned 
and sorrowful. In the end, however, unlike our kathanikd, the 
king is killed by the queen. The closest parallel to Muladeva’s 

24. X. 2. 26. X, 9. 28. Book III. 

25. IV, 15-38 vss., pp. 57-59. 27. Book VI. 
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story is the one given in Hemachandra’s Parisisfaparvan , 29 The motif 
in both the stories is the same, that the hero overlooks the unfaith¬ 
fulness of his wife (in one case) and his daughter-in-law (in another) 
on seeing that even ladies of noble birth, like the queens, were deeply 
degraded by their sensuality. 30 

Devadatta finding out the truth about the queen’s nocturnal 
adventures, his informing the king, the marks of the chains on the 
queen’s body and the king’s punishment all closely resemble Mula- 
deva’s story. 31 We have in the former part of Devadatta’s story 
the narration of the daughter-in-law’s bad conduct. Is it possi¬ 
ble that the lost part of the story of Miiladeva’s wife might have 
been similar to it in certain respects? 

The analogous stories referred to here are not exhaustive; for 
the purpose in referring to them is only to show the similarity be¬ 
tween the tales in SMK with those in other works. And yet, as has 
already been noted, the SMK has its own distinctiveness. The 
absence of originality in the plots or motifs does not lessen the lite¬ 
rary merit of the work. The poet’s merit lies in the way he narrates 
and develops the story, and in his style, characterisation, descriptions 
and other niceties of language which are the standards of critical 
appreciation. 

Style and Diction 

SMK belongs to the ‘decadent’ period of Sanskrit literature 
when the creative genius of the poet was cramped by the rigidities 
of forms and conventions, and the poet imitated the creations of his 
predecessors. The works of this period therefore naturally came 
to be overladen with the artificialities of formal descriptions, poetie 
excellences and technicalities, exhibiting more the erudition of the 
poet than his creativeness. The SMK follows the same pattern and 
resembles in style the earlier prose romances like the Kddambarl, 
and the comtemporaneous ones like the Tilakamanjari. But on the 
whole the composition does not become artificial. The style which 
is simple in narration is embellished with various kinds of alamkaras 
in the descriptive passages. 

The most frequent figure of speech is the paranomastic simile 
{Slistopamd). The puns are interesting, and though novel, are not 

29. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 96, (1932). 

30. Cf. these words of SMK with those in the Parisistaparvan. SMK. (p. s \. 

Ipyf^PTTSpT 

f% JR: %5T=rfimT: I and V.S. 561, p. 96:— 

3T3jqq^prrHfr qrmtf^TPT I 

qrr 11 

31. Other Prakrit versions of the tale are noted by Handiqui in his Yasastilaka- 
campii and Indian Culture, Chap. Ill, p. 42, 48 f. 
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obscure. For example in the description of the bawd we read: 

Rf'rffffTR «rpfr .- 

RTRfRRYfcTfTR RT RRTTTRR tTTF^R R^fft I (p. l\) 

Another good example of it is: 

g-rfir SR-fRcT, RfRRTRn". RRTRRRRRR, RtRR qrrrfipT- 

FRTRWfft, fRfe^TrffRR I (p. 33) 

There are instances of ‘Sablianga slesas’ like: 

JWtRRTf'T R frqifhRTT I (p. ?d) 32 

The next figure of speech frequently used is Virodha which is indi¬ 
cated by ‘api’ and sometimes based on slesa as: 
fefRfRRRWTRfq' f^RTRRTOT;, 3rftmR c RRWRR ('TRRF ) (p. '*%) 

Similes are very common. An interesting simile compares this com¬ 
position, the SMK, to the heroine called Srngaramanjari: 

R?TRRfRffTR R^twqRT (p. \^)- Another interesting and important 
simile is the comparison of a mountain with the author of the work, 
Bhoja, himself: RRtRRFFTTfRR fTRfsm^RTRRtRRrpT I (p. 3’). In the 
description of the king there is an astronomical simile which 
compares the King to the different planets. Unfortunately the text 
is not complete here. There are a few grammatical and metrical 
similes like: 

Twr^q'KRf^rRT i (p. V\) 
^:fcRfRfTR>^RRRRRW I ( p. ? 3 ) 

A good example of rupaka is: 

d 4 R i =t i RfefRdRrRvM 't^TRf^d I ^>1 dq^d r R- 

RfR c-ITTfd rtd RRRRRRRTRrfRRTRqTR'RR RfcTRrR'R 
^rdd^dM l f RR RfspUfft ° f^TWR- 

RTfffRRR II (p. ^3) 

The imagery in the following Utpreksa is novel and charming: 
TfRfRTT'irfr^R^t'TRTJirRrRR^Rrffq RTR^refafftrifR^far R^tf%R^RTR<s%;fo rt 
frRPTrTRfR: RfRR^RRnW R^feRST% f^TRTT fWRRRR'T R'fiRRR II (p. t<°) 

And the following is a good example of Hetutpreksa: 

* l-dId"STRRR •+ OrNl fRRRRiTRRRr JTrTRRT RHd I’■RRT^RTR II 
tffaffTfff "(ffUfff) (p. V) 

The figure of speech called Svabhavokti is abundantly used. For 

RRRRRR^R R faiTRRfRRRRRT f^fRSffWrR 
R MR c R ; JRR^qwrfr^g RrfR|p3R ||(p. V%) ; or again: rVrtrrt fi|4> R V-HRf »k- 
%RRf%RlRR Pd tlR^ilRTRlfR'R RSR- 

fiRHRTRd'STRfdqIfRRJ RRRRFfR^lRR I (p. 6 { \) 

32. Cf. a verse in Ksemendra’s Desopadesa, p. 11, vs. 5. 

RRRRRRTRRRT I 

?RR fRRUUR ^cidl f=r>’-d fd^Hi II 
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The Svabhavokti sometimes blossoms into a lovely word-picture 
which impresses with its vividness and richness of details. A few 
examples are given below. One is of an old monkey left alone on a 
tree when the whole forest is burning due to the heat of the summer: 



wfVcT tfsfa; 
sRTimswnTfT ^jfTTcRTfsni 


lyTFTPP'T: 

„ ^ fahKId R|Rff?rl : R'Tr%qTT 

51dl«-iI <id d STTfed< 51 d M siTdd d 15fd didlddd 5RPr<JR- 

STIf Id d d &PT IT^TFT R^FTTTd' 5#T% NcWTRTRrr- 

■TTdT fTTaFT^PTR RTSdTTCTdRWd STTVTd * I fd d>d^rdd^^?5d?TT fdvqf'T TIG^R 

NTiir^rTTcr ?rerts3rcftes' < jqT TTTTfi tTfireiw- 

fRdidcf: RR1 Ct^d+lf+'ii 3j77TjfT£V| i *41 u| jfrufhi sdld R I (p. ' J , ° ) 


Another is of a group of elephants passing urine. The description 
is natural and vivid: sttt^ qFdT TTR=T? ^ 

f%5r: ^r^TTr^W^qf^T#- 

^f^TNFT: RTWdR Wfr l d - R^ I (p. \() 


There is another picture—a picture of a woman in the yantra-dhdra- 
grha who has just come out of water and from whose hair water is 
dripping down: 

It is a complete 


picture in a few choice words. 


:l{l>.^) 


Descriptions of seasons, towns, etc. are considered a necessary 
feature in Sanskrit literary compositions. In the Epics, and the 
great works like those of Kalidasa and Bana we come across such 
descriptions. Bhoja has followed the conventions and as he himself 
says in the beginning ^TT f? dd c4±h m 1 tfi'-g4aiddfd(p. ?) 

This work is full of descriptions of towns, gardens, lakes, seasons and 
the like. 


The descriptions of the town and its essential features such as 
the lakes, fountain houses and the like shed considerable light on 
the town-planning of those days, and have therefore been discussed 
in the sixth chapter. 

The descriptions of Nature in all its aspects are vivid and pic¬ 
turesque. The exactness with which the author has observed the 
changes in the seasons, the vividness with which he has described 
the glory of the day and the night, the noon and the eventide, the 
sunset and the moonrise, and the keen eye with which he has observ¬ 
ed the blooming and decaying of the flora* speak of his intimacy 
with Nature. From the various descriptions of nature we read in 
Sanskrit literature we can infer that nature exercised great influence 
on man’s life in those days. It is because of this close relationship 
between man and nature that nature was regarded even by the 
writers on poetics as one of the TJddipana-vibhavas, excitant deter- 

* See Index C. 
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minants, in producing and enhancing the effects of sentiment or rasa. 
Bhoja himself says in the SKA: 

I 

u :iil 

Thus besides admiring with the poet’s eye the beauties of Nature the 
poet also acknowledges its effects on the emotions and affections of 
men. Another thing to be noted is man’s realization of the utility 
of nature’s munificent gifts. The trees with their leaves and the 
flowers with the component parts like the petals, juice, pollen etc. 
are described as being put to daily use by the people. Thus the 
poet’s charming descriptions of nature, though cast generally in the 
conventional mould not only enhance the poetical merit of the com¬ 
position, but bring home to our mind that they are the spontaneous 
expressions of feelings of the poet on coming in contact with nature. 
It is shocking to read, therefore, F. Hall’s criticism in his preface to 
the Vasavadatta 34 wherein he writes with affrontery and in utter 
lack of understanding that ‘Natural scenery, though boundless in 
variety, is to the Hindu, an object of impassive incuriosity and un¬ 
concern: and low indeed must be that type of humanity to which 
this imputation can fairly be brought home’. 

In the Kadambari we have a short description of the Vindhya 
forest running into twenty-eight lines. In the SMK we have a longer 
description of the same forest which runs into about a hundred and 
eight lines. Like Bana, this author also describes the forest as 
extending from the eastern to the western ocean. The wild beasts 
and the trees mentioned in the two texts are practically the same. 

Two other long-drawn descriptions in the SMK are those of a 
horse and an elephant. Every part of the body is described, and 
unusual words like the avarta meaning a lock of hair that curls back¬ 
wards and which is considered lucky especially on a horse; and 
araksa the junction of the frontal sinuses of an elephant, lead us to 
infer that the author had a detailed knowledge of the Gajasdstra and 
the Asvavidyd. Bhoja’s love for animals is patent, and in this con¬ 
text it may not be out of place to mention that among the books 
ascribed to him there is one called Salihotra which treats of the care 
of horses and their diseases. 35 

There is great similarity between the description of the city of 
Dhara with that of Ayodhya given in the Tilakamanjarikatha of 
Bhoja’s contemporary Dhanapala. 

33. V, 131. 34. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, (1859), p. 28. 

35. See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 465. Also Dubkund Inscription 
(El, II, 233, 237, 238) where Bhoja is praised as being widely celebrated for 
skill he showed in management of horses. 
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Diction 


In the SMK, while describing the heroine the author says: 

gwfamri (p. u) 

It describes his choice of words as being elegant. And indeed, unlike 
the other prose Kavyas, which abound in harsh and jingling words 
the choice of words in the SMK is simple and carries verbal assonance.’ 
Conscious effort has been made at some places for alliteration. For 
example: ( p , 

ho) and even in short sentences like: qj ^ sfoirTt^fT $5TRPTre 

*r?*rr .qrsq^qT vm, q-qrqTT, SR^T qspq- 

fqqrqqqi (,>. 

Free use is made of compounds but they are not difficult of compre¬ 
hension. Diction is varied; but it is not obscure. Synonymous and 
paranomastic words are often met with; rare words like samaja and 
pattanika,, philosophical terms like smrti-pramosa and avidya; and 
technical terms like bhati and grahanaka are freely used. The 
influence of contemporary diction on the language is obvious. Thus 
we have instances of Prakrit words like Kadavakka and Desya words 
like akka and avva in the text. Sometimes the base of a Prakrit or 
Desya word is used to coin a Sanskrit word. For example we have 
the words thaka and thakayitva, the base of which is the Desya word 
‘thaga ; or again the word tiritillitani of which the base is the Prak¬ 
rit word tiritilla. These words have been explained in the Notes. 


Occasionally we come across general observations which can 
pass as sayings, like: 

i ;m 

In a work like this where the action of the tale is obstructed by 
lengthy descriptions there is hardly any scope for conversations. 
Yet at a few places we have instances of conversations which are 
forceful and direct. Thus the first conversation between the king 
and his friends is interesting. The one between Lavahgika and 
Priyangika fin the fourth tale) is the natural, while that between 
Lavanyasundari and Vikrama (sixth tale) is short but tense. 

C haracterization 

The delineation of characters in the SMK follows the purpose 
of the text, and therefore the characters-represent.'types’ rather than, 
individuals. A large number of characters have been depicted in¬ 
cluding kings, princes, courtiers, merchants and Brahmanas. But 
he interest lies not in the variety of their different stations in life 
but in the workings of their minds. The author shows a thorough 
understanding of the human mind—its innermost workings—which 
make up the personality of the man and makes him react differently 
30. See Appendix II. ~ 
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to different situations. The author also explains through his 
characters how the sudden changes in the attitudes and behaviours 
of men are due to the subtle influences of attachments, prejudices 
and the like. Thus in the very beginning it is said: trcTf JffcT- 

5fT4 SppJqfcT I I oqq^rfgf I 

IwrsftT jpPT ^ I 3f J T J TT t T I fausfq qfvn?q-q I I 

^RSTfTFT: | ^ farTfffhTr RfcT 

5r«tR%^ hrt^frnTT^cgrir qt ^qx qa#r sfirq-f^q etc. (p. \/.). 

Ravidatta (of the first tale) is a wealthy and educated young 
man, inexperienced in the ways of life. He fights shy of himself 
when he feels the first attractions of love. But once he gathers 
courage and goes to the courtesan, all his reserve and shyness dis¬ 
appears, he loses control of himself and does not know where to 
stop. The courtesan’s insults do not awaken him to his senses and 
he ends his life as a mad man. 

Vikramasimha is a prince, rich, charitable, bold, noble and plea¬ 
sure-loving. He dares ask Malatika to invite him even when she 
was at the house of Vasudatta. He has patience too to wait for her 
till she is free. When he is immensely pleased with her, he be¬ 
stows gifts upon her, but when due to some reason he is offended 
he stops giving her presents and going to her place. 

Madhava is even more high-strung. When the bawd and the 
courtesan try to keep him back against his wishes he goes to the 
extreme of cutting off the bawd’s nose and ears, and feels satisfied 
after doing that. Vinayadhara punishes the bawd in a similar 
manner; but while Madhava does it in an outburst of righteous anger, 
Vinayadhara is a shameless person who plays a roguish trick to gain 
his own end- Suradharman (of the fourth tale) is a real dhurta. To 
conceal his treasure he acts like a mad man and the clever Devadatta 
has to go to the extent of feigning death to deceive him. But when 
Suradharman is ultimately robbed off his jewel and thrown out of 
the house, he has no grievances and goes on his way. 

Somadatta (of the seventh tale) is intelligent and calculative. In¬ 
fatuated by Karpurika’s charms he gives out the secret of the pigeon, 
but being once deceived he is stung to the quick and takes proper 
revenge. Pratapasirhha (eleventh tale) is beastly. Ugly and senuous 
he is roused to anger quickly at Malayasundari’s teasing him. He 
pounces upon her like a tiger and injures her. He openly acknow¬ 
ledges the outrage and is glad when the king punishes the courtesan. 

King Vikrama features in three stories (5th, 6th and 13th). He 
is noble, straightforward and sincere. He believes Davadatta’s 
fantastic experience (fifth tale), and is pleased with her. When he 
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comes to know that it was a fabricated tale narrated to please him 
he appreciates her ingenuity and is doubly gratified. With Lavanya- 
sundarl he is true and considerate. He makes sincere efforts to 
test her love. When Lavanyasundari dies he prepares to put an 
end to his own life too. He offers his all to her but when in the 
end, the truth is revealed, he generously offers to held Lavanya¬ 
sundari. In the last story about Muladeva also, Vikrama is deceived 
by his own queen. When Muladeva impresses upon him the fact 
that the latter was wrong in holding that women were not fickle, he 
accepts it and justly punishes his queen. 

Chad<?alaka is a sincere and true lover. He understands that 
the king has made efforts to separate Asokavati from him. He 
is anxious to test her not because he doubts her but because he 
wishes to prove her fidelity to the king. When unfortunately 
Asokavati dies, he cries like a child and puts an end to his life as 
well. Sundaraka is a conscientious youth who undertakes the 
unpleasant task of coming between the two lovers only to please 
the king. When Asokavati repents of her mistake, Sundaraka is 
sorry about it; and when he hears of her death, he feels so guilty 
that he puts an end to his own life. 

The best delineated character is that of Ratnadatta. A Vaisya 
by birth, he hates to join his father’s business knowing that it is 
censurable. He wishes to join the services of the sovereign king. 
When another king offers him half his kingdom, he refuses. He 
is a gallant but he had decided not to be enslaved in the snares of 
any courtesan. He understands Lavanyasundari’s love for him, but 
leaves her to pursue his own desires. He goes to serve the sovereign, 
but is bold enough to ask him not to interfere in his personal mat¬ 
ters. He is an avadhanin being able to perform many acts simul¬ 
taneously without forgetting any one of them. He is well-versed 
in many subjects and can put them to good use unlike Ravidatta. 
He is an example of a proud and ambitious youth who is indifferent 
to the human frailties like love and attachment. 

The women characters are not so interesting. They represent 
‘types more than the male characters. Their stations in life do 
not give much scope for developing their personalities and their 
actions are always prompted by motives. Therefore there is not 
much difference between one ganika and the other. But the courte¬ 
sans may generally be divided into two classes; ganikas adept in the 
profession of harlotry and sticking fast to their conventions, and 
those remaining constant in their love. 

Besides these main characters there are other important female 
characters like the ‘mothers’ of the courtesans. Their very names 
like Visamaslla, Bhujahgavagura. Makaradamstra and Ekadamstra are 
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sufficient to show them in bad light. In literature we have pictures¬ 
que descriptions of beautiful heroines, but a description such as that 
of Vi§amasila is rarely to be found. It may be an ugly picture, but, 
all the same, it is realistic and vivid. She may be taken as a 
typical ‘mother’ or procuress. 

In physical form she is hideous, old, hunchbacked and worn 
out. She is besides cunning, cruel, greedy and deceitful. She is 
indeed an eye-sore to the young men who come to her house. But 
she is an important person in the courtesan’s house. Srngaramanjarl 
is instructed by Visamasila; Lavanyasundari goes to the bawd 
Dhondha for counsel; Davadatta’s mother makes Suradharman give 
up the precious jewel; and Karpurika’s mother makes Somadatta 
reveal the secret of the pigeon and the pigeon as well. For their 
cruelty, the mothers are sometimes justly punished. Vinayadhara 
punishes Anangavati’s mother and Madhava, Kuvalayavali’s mother. 

Bhoja’s skill in characterization is indeed displayed in the de¬ 
lineation of these bawds, for though they are minor characters, their 
portrayal is complete. 

Sentiments 

The theme of the book is the courtesan’s love, and therefore 
the sentiment of srngdra overshadows other sentiments. But there 
are sentiments like humour and pathos which help in diversifying 
and thereby developing the main erotic sentiment. 

Hasya or humour is supplied by the instances in which the 
bawd or the courtesan is cheated. Thus in the ‘tale of the Serpent’ 
Vinayadhara brings a dead serpent, places it on the body of the 
bawd and pinches her nose and lips. When the bawd cries aloud, 
he comes and pretending to kill the serpent, cuts off her nose and 
lips quickly before the truth could be found out. In one sentence 
the whole action is beautifully described: ^ 

'Ti ^ i=hrrftr%ft 'w rrq^grfiT ’ 

‘a^rnr’ ^rfjT%rrrrofq- Rijtei Rr%^f ° ( p , 

The irony is that Vinayadhara is thanked for saving the life of the 
mother and felicitations are offered while the bawd suffers in pain 
all her life. 

In another instance, Somadatta takes revenge on Karpurika. 
He brings along with him his royal brother’s wealth and men to 
serve his purpose, and tells her a fib that it is due to a siddhi he 
obtained at the Sriparvata. In exchange for a pigeon and all the 
wealth previously earned by the courtesan he most solemnly gives 
her the siddhi he had obtained by saying: fafeTmrfScTr 

hr fnt?qT: i (y. W). 
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Another instance is the way in which Madhava punishes the 
‘mother’ of Kuvalayavall. Even after draining him completely of 
his wealth and receiving his rich upper garment as a last gift 
they are not satisfied. They follow him and request him to hand 
over the last lower garment and thus denude himself. Madhava is 
then really irritated. He says he would hand it over after leaving 
the main road; then at a quiet place calling the bawd he throws her 
down and forcibly cuts off her ears and nose and says this token of 
remembrance will never be forgotten by them. 

These instances provide humour which is obviously gross and 
almost of a farcical character, but is sometimes rendered grim by the 
nature of circumstances. 

The pathetic element is found in the different stories dealing 
with the suffering of persons due to separation or death. For in¬ 
stance, Lavanyasundari falls in love with Ratnadatta at the first 
sight. She follows him faithfully upto Manyakheta. She experi¬ 
ences the pain of separation when Ratnadatta leaves her for three 
days at the house of Cittralekha. To add insult to injury the king 
invites her to his place and per force she has to go. And on the 
fourth day, the day of the return of Ratnadatta, when the king 
calls her to dance, she goes against her wishes. On hearing of the 
return of Ratnadatta she runs home, but is disappointed. Ratna¬ 
datta is cold in attitude and taunts her and does not accept the ser¬ 
vices she desires to offer. It is indeed pathetic to read: 

*TT mft: I W ff *PT 3 ffFRFTffRtfi— 1 ? " 

(p- vO- 

Still more pathetic is Asokavatl’s repentance after having given, 
way to her fancy and spent a night with Sundaraka in amorous plea¬ 
sures. She cries out: f% . TOT TTW f^rf^5Th I STfft 

S^«TT ^ 3T fd fd . 

TfVwfff:, vrF=Td«iTdl I TTFFTf’^TT drfFfi 

srf^rfwri (p. ^°). Her repentance was so sincere that Sundaraka 
was sorry for what he had done. And when Asokavati died on hear¬ 
ing the false news about Chaddalaka’s death Sundaraka felt he was 
responsible for it and put an end to his own life. 

The sentiment of Wonder or Adbhuta rasa is best developed in 
the fifth tale of Devadatta. In order to please the king Devadatta 
narrates a wonderful experience of hers, of course imaginary, which 
the king however takes to be real. She says she was passing through 
the parade ground when she saw a handsome youth on a fine horse. 
He beckoned to her and she sat on the horse with him. The horse 
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flew up in the sky and took them far away to an unknown destina¬ 
tion. A beautiful woman waiting there, a man with a whip, their 
request to Devadatta, her crying out to Vikrama and her falling 
back to earth, all these provide elements of wonder. Similarly in 
the last tale of Muladeva we have a reference to some sort of magic 
by which a beautiful woman was created by a mahavratika and he 
enjoyed her company. Then the woman threw up from her heart 
a man of the size of a thumb. Water from a gourd was sprinkled 
on him and he became a handsome young man and she enjoyed his 
company. When it was time for the mahavratika to come she made 
the youth small and swallowed him. On his return, the mahavratika 
also made her small and devoured her. 

Unfortunately the text before and after this description is lost 
and therefore the context cannot be properly understood, but what 
is given is sufficient to excite wonder. 

The manifestations of the Goddess Asapura to King Vikrama 
and King Samarasimha and their talk with her and the reviving of 
the dead due to Hef blessings are also instances of wonder. Another 
common motif that produces wonder is the ‘pigeon motif’ (seventh 
tale). 

Allusions to other Authors and Works 

Bhoja alludes to the Vedas, the epics, the Sastras and the Dar- 
sanas. He mentions the study of Srti, Khila, Nigama, Purana, 
Itihasa, Smrti (p. 3 ), Vyakarana (p. ^)> Chandas (p. 

Views of the Smrtis are referred to on two points, namely, that the 
killing of a woman is a sin (p.^Vj and that wife is considered the 
half of man (p. ^v). 

The Bharata is mentioned once by name and the Ramayana 
twice (pp. iso). But the personages and incidents of the two 

epics often alluded to are quite a few. Arjuna (p. Subhadra 
(p. ^), Draupadi (p. \\), Nakula (p. ^ 3 ) and Krpa (p. \6) are men¬ 
tioned because of the paranomastic nature of the words. The 
crushing of the demon Pralamba by Balarama (p. c) and the game 
of dice between the Pandavas and the Kauravas (p. ^ 3 ) are also 
referred to. The destruction of the Ksatriyas and the revealing 
of the Dhanurveda by Bhargava (p. 6) is mentioned. Together 
with Vyasa as a poet-sage, Valmiki and Parasara (p. \) have been 
named. The ten-headed Ravana and Vibhlsana (p. 3 ) are also men¬ 
tioned. Ravana obstructing the path of the moon and the Vindhya 
obstructing the path of the sun are mentioned. The battle between 
Rama and Ravana is referred to (p. vsti). The names of Laksmana 
(p. \), Sugrlva (pp. v, ^ ), Nila and Nala (p. ^<;), Virocana (p. ? ?) 
Prahasta and Subahu (p. are mentioned as they offer scope for 
puns- 
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The Puranas are described as giving instructions through 
Kathas, Akhyanakas, Kadavakas 37 Manikulyds. 38 Drstantas, and 
Nidarsanas 39 (p. 17). Among the avataras Vamana (p. 15), Bhar- 
gava <p. 8) and Narasirhha (p. 17) are taken as standards of com¬ 
parison. The story of Urvasi and Pururavas (p. 20), the tale of 
Hariscandra (p. 13) and the churning of the ocean (p. 13) are referred 
to by way of comparison. 

Authorities in the Field of Arthasastra 

There is a rather interesting reference in the book to some of 
the well-known ancient authorities on policy. The sentence, corrupt 
in readings, has been reconstructed thus: rrt RifdWi'wqRMrRRRT 

farfwrt f>rfv r JTfwTRRTffcr Rt:, r RfR(*rraR rTrrt) rtr rtrrt, rtr 

RRfRRSRtRgR:, R (RR) R TrSTRTRT RTRRR^R fWtftRRflRTRrWrffr RRTTfR: I 
(p. 9). Here Guru, Bhargava, Uddhava, Canakya and Dharmakirti are 
mentioned in the same strain. Canakya is Kautilya, the celebrated 
author of the Arthasastra. At one place in the text he is called 
Kautilya of the wicked intellect: RRfRRPTRR 

RTRlR I (p. 17) and at another place in the text his policy of 
administration is beautifully described as: RFTTRRlfilfTR RT RRtRTRR 
RR | (p. 15). He is one among the wise. 

Guru is Brhaspati, who is referred to by Kautilya as a teacher in 
the Arthasastra. The Mahabharata, the Kamasutra, the Kamandakiya 
and many other works quote Brhaspati as an authority on policy. 40 
The next reference is to Bhargava. We may take Bhargava as refer¬ 
ring to Usanas who is a son of Bhrgu. The Arthasastra quotes the 
Ausanasas many times. The Mahabharata, Visvarupa (on Yajhaval- 
kyasmrti 1-307) and other works quote Usanas’s views on polity and 
it is held that Usanas had written a work on politics. 41 In the 
Santiparva we have a hitisdstra ascribed to Bhargava. Kane, giving 
a list of the authorities quoted by Katyayana in Karmapradipa, 
mentions one Bhargava who, he thinks, is probably Usanas. 42 
Further, in Abdhutas&gara of Ballalasena, there are a number of 
authorities given of which one is Bhargavlya. 43 This may be the 
work of Bhargava or Usanas. At another place in the present text 
Usanas is mentioned as being an authority in Upanisads. It is pro¬ 
bable that this reference is to Usanas, the authority of polity. Like 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya where the 14th book is called Aupard- 
sadikam, and which describes ways and means to obtain desired 
objects by mystic formulae and the like, the work of Usanas might 
have had a chapter on this subject and this reference might be to 
it. The reference is after a reference to Khutilya, and the whole 

37. See Notes. 38. See Notes. 39. See Notes. 

40. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, p. 123 f. 

41. Ibid , p. 110 ft. 42. Ibid , p. 219. 43. Ibid, p. 340. 
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context deals with clever and deceitful actions and therefore Upani- 
§ad cannot be taken as referring to the Vedanta books. 

The next name is of Uddhava. In the Sisupalavadha where 
Krsna takes advice from his sage-like uncle Uddhava on a matter of 
political importance, the poet calls him Pavanavyadhi. 44 In the 
Arthasastra we read of the opinions of Vatavyadhi who is identified 
with Pavanavyadhi, who is none other than Uddhava. Nayacan- 
drika , a commentary on Arthasastra, confirms the identification of 
Vatavyadhi with Uddhava. 45 

These are all great intellectuals and therefore Dharmakirti, the 
Buddhist logician, is bracketed along with them. 

Schools of Philosophy 

There are stray philosophical reflections in the SMK like 
TUrraRTSpin I (p. 16) and if PUT RTflrrf^UTTiT'Trfp'^UT: I (p. 18). 
But it refers to most of the schools of philosophic thought by the 
names of their founders together with their principal postulates. 
The difference between the two trends of Mimamsa thought is re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘Prabhakaraprajna’ (the wisdom of Prabhakara) and 
the ‘Kumarilamati’ (the view or creed of Kumarila); the school of 
Vaisesikas is called the ‘Kanadamati’ (the School of Kanada); the 
Nyaya system as ‘Aksapadavidya’ (the knowledge of Aksapada) and 
the teachings of Buddha as ‘Sakyasasana’ (the teachings of Bud¬ 
dha). 46 Besides these the systems of the Pancaratra 47 and the 
Lokayatas 48 are referred to. At one place a character is described 
as being dressed like a mendicant of the Pasupata sect who refers 
to himself as ‘Hinasatva’ (p. 71), from which we may infer the 
existence of the followers of the Pasupata sect. 

Masters of Literature 

In the beginning of the SMK we have references to some of the 
literati of Sanskrit. The names of the masters of prose are strung 
together in the following sentence which is paranomastic in 
character: 

^t^f^JTUr'Tr sftWTT Tr*IT<^: tUF^PTPrfoT: I (p. 1). 

The references to Subandhu and Bana are obvious, for their works 
are outstanding in Sanskrit prose literature. The reference to 

44. II, 15. 

45. •=) M -^1 hlfVf?T | Arthasastra of Kautilya, Vol. II, p. 91 ("edited by Jolly 

and Schmidt, 1924). 

ufvppr, 'T-TprufrUa- jsridTfwjurr, suiqurfiNte aftputu 

snrr^rsr^q- i (p. ir) 

47. PTTTftT^r'TqThrp'^T'Tff^hT: I (p. 15) ■ 

48, i (p. ir>) 
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Gunatfhya is interesting. Only three verses of his B r hatkathd are 
known, but the contents have been fairly preserved in the Brhat- 
katha-SLokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, the BrhatkathdmanjarX of 
Ksemendra and the Kathasaritsdgara of Somadeva. These three 
works are in verse, and from them it can be inferred that the 
Brhatkathd must have been in verse. But Dandin’s Kavyddarsa 
refers to Brhatkathd as prose romance.^® This reference to 
Guntujhya among the prose writers in this romance confirms Dantfin’s 
statement, which implies and supports the view of scholars that the 
Brhatkathd was in prose.' 0 

The inclusion of Bhasa among the prose writers is as interesting 
as it is important. The question which it raises is whether Bhasa 
wrote any prose work at all. Now, if Bhoja had in mind the 
dramas attributed to Bhasa, this reference could only be to the prose 
passages in them. But it would be rather unnatural to include a 
dramatist among prose writers. Moreover, the issue is complicated 
by another subsequent reference where Bhasa is mentioned among 
those poets who have indulged in autobiographical, if not self-adula¬ 
tory writing. As is well-known, however, the dramas are totally 
silent about their author. Therefore there are two possible expla¬ 
nations; either (1) the dramas are recasts of original Bhasa plays in 
which the Prastavana might have contained personal information 
regarding the author or (2) SMK had some other prose (?) work of 
Bhasa in mind. It is likely that Bhasa may have written in prose. 

Bhavabhuti has been mentioned as a poet who has written about 
himself. 

Kdviasastra and the Alamkarasastra 

As regards the present work special reference should be made 
to Bhoja’s indebtedness to the sciences of Erotics and Poetics. For 
the theme of the courtesan’s love offers a chance to the author to 
analyse the heroes, the heroines, their attachments and states of 
love, and the different characters that figured in their lives as accom¬ 
plices or adversaries. These topics form the stock-in-trade of both 
these sciences and hence the author draws upon them. 

Speaking of the Kdmasastra first, Bhoja has mentioned only one 
authority in the field. That is Dattaka. The reference is as 
follows: f^PRTt snfqFr: | (p. 19). In 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra we read that Svetaketu’s treatise on this 
subject was condensed to seven chapters by Pancalababhravya. 61 

49. I, 38 fil 03 NIMI f^T: T | 

NfiNTTPnff II 

50. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, (1941), p. 268. Also Dasgupta and De, 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp. 92-100, 694. 

51. I, 1-10. 
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At the request of the hetarai of Pataliputra, Dattaka undertook to 
write about courtesans and their lives, dealt with in the sixth chapter 
of the above mentioned treatise. 62 Vatsyayana himself refers to the 
‘Dattaka-sasana’ in the sixth chapter of his work. 53 The reference 
in SMK indicates that the works of Dattaka and others must have 
been current during Bhoja’s times. As this work deals with the 
life of courtesans the reference to Dattaka becomes particularly 
significant. 

In the Caturbha.nl, it is surprising that in the two Bhanas of 
Sudraka (Padmaprdbhrtaka) and Isvardatta (Dhiirtavifasamvada) 
Dattaka 54 and his sutras are referred to while Vatsyayana is not 
mentioned at all. 


In the Kuttanlmata of Damodaragupta the courtesan is described 
as adept in the science of erotics and considering authorities like 
Vatsyayana, Dattaka and Rajaputra as ignorant in the matter. 65 

Bhoja has not mentioned Vatsyayana by name but the heroine 
is described as an adept in the Kamasutra and the like works 
(p. 12).According to Vatsyayana the Ganika’s 
respectable status in society is due to her mastery in the sixty-four 
Vidyas; jG the sixty-four Samprayogika Vidyas are also mentioned 
by him. 6 7 The heroine here is described as having mastery over both 
these kinds of sixty-four Vidyas p. 12). The pic¬ 

ture of the Nagaraka given in the KS 58 is brought out in the stories 
of the SMK. Besides these the familiarity of the SMK with the KS 
is very clear. 


No authority in Alamkarasastra has been mentioned by name 
in the SMK. But a line from Dandin’s Kavyadarsa ( fcp i , J l'l I 
TTT ’RTTwffPT: p. lo) has been quoted. Bhoja is deeply indebted 
to Dandin whom he follows in many respects. It has been men¬ 
tioned before how Bhoja’s conception of Alumkdra is only an 
elaboration of Dandin’s view. 09 The same is the case with regard 
to his unique theory of Srhgara for which he quotes Dandin’s autho¬ 
rity , this will be dealt with in the next chapter. AVe have also seen 

52. Ibid, I, 1-11. 53 . ibid, VI, 2, 55. 

54. In the first Bhana, Dattaka is ridiculed for using the sacred word Ora for start¬ 
ing his Vaisikasutras: 

K Vi'Jirl mptcil <: 11 (p. 15) 

In the 2nd Bhana, Dattaka is quoted thus: 

<TRT’ I (p. 24) 

55. P. 39, vs. 77. * 

IrT JpRSTrF# TtHy-Jf ==r11 

56. KS, I, 3, 20-21. ° ~ 58. Ibid, I, 4. 

57. Ibid, II, 2, 1. 59 See Supra, p. 50. 
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above how in introducing the peculiarities of the Akhyayika form 
of composition into this Kathd, Bhoja has followed Dandin’s view 
that it is not possible to stick to rigidity of forms in such composi¬ 
tions. 

The theory of Rdga which serves one of the important purpose 
of the text and which will be discussed in the next chapter, come 
within the scope of both poetics and erotics. 

Besides the main characters, who have been described above 
in general terms, we find references to many other types of persons 
who have been described in the works on poetics and erotics. 

There are stray references to some of the eight avastha-nayikas. 
Of them one is the Abliisarika. She is described in the SKA. 60 as: 
grq-tpflfgcrr qjfir qr FrfwfTTr i 

In the SMK also she is described as going to her lover. Therefrom 
we understand that Bhoja derives the word only from abhisarana 
(going to) and not abhisarana (making him come) as Dhanika 61 
and others take it. Bhoja describes in words three kinds of Abhisa- 
rikds. One going out in the moonlight (p. 44), another in the dark¬ 
ness of the night (p. 74) and the third going out at mid-day (p. 85). 
It is due to such distinctions made by poets that later rhetoricians 
have classified Abhisarikd and designated them as Jyotsnabhisdrikd, 
Tamasvinyabhisarika and DivablnsdrikaA 2 

The Vasakasajjas are described as decorating their houses and 
looking again and again at the path of their lovers. At another 
place they are described as waiting in the Candrasalas with the walls 
decorated with garlands of vicikila flowers and the smoke of the 
incense darkening the ceilings. 

The Prositabhartrkd is described in the SKA as: ftpfr 
FT4T: FT ^ I (V, 19). In such a condition the ndyikd 

becomes impatient in spring. Her desire for union is not satisfied; 
therefore she cannot enjoy the beauty of Spring, nor can she tolerate 
the joy of others. With this condition of hers in mind Bhoja beauti- 

60. V, 119. ' “ 

61. Dasarupaka, II, 27 b. TlPiq HTT%TfwrfTW I 

See also Visvanatha, Sahityadarpana, III, 76. 

^Frf *rr i 

ftf ^rrf>TFTcwr ^FFwrfwrlr^T 11 

62. Vide Mandara-maranda-campu, p. 84. 

FTfwrrwr I 

fonfaFift+T ft mr f^hr ii 

TPft WftFTTfFTnfFPT tl 
11 

^fhi4M l ki crraT 
TO ' HPlfadHM foT traf t pflfdd l: 1 H 

S —\ 
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fully describes her as impatiently complaining at the advent of 
Spring. ‘Ah, what is this new kind of Madhu (Spring, Wine) that 
even without smelling or tasting it, the minds of all the people be¬ 
come so intoxicated’. 

Besides these, Virahinl —-the separated and the Martini — 
the proud—are mentioned. The Virahinl is heart-broken in Spring, 
she becomes pale and her only ornaments are the lotuses. The 
Manini loses her reserve in the moonlight and on rainy days. In 
Spring her pride is completely humbled by the sports of love. 

Among the female aides mentioned are Vayasya , Sakhi, Anucarl, 
Prativesinl and Dutl. Vayasya is the same as Sakhi and Anucarl 
She is a close friend of the Nayikd and sometimes works as her Dull 
also. Bakulika (in the sixth tale) is a loyal and sympathetic friend 
of Lavanyasundarl. She protects Lavanyasundarl by dancing in her 
turn and herself goes in search of Ratnadatta twice. Sangamika 
(first tale) goes to Ravidatta, speaks about Vinayavatl’s love and 
brings him to her. 

The Prativesinl is the neighbour, but she is also considered as 
an accomplice and used as a messenger by either the hero or the 
heroine . 63 In SMK Nayaka Somadatta (seventh tale) stays at the 
house of Karpurika’s Prativesinl. She is once again mentioned as 
Prativesinl (p. 8 3 ). 

The Dutl is the messenger. She is an expert at creating yearning 
in the hearts of lovers by reminding them of each other’s merits. 

(1'J| i and in patching up love 
quarrels (FRTP 5 MdK 

All the accomplices work more or less as messengers " 04 
These are the female accomplices of the nayikas but there is 
no hard and fast rule fixing them with either the hero or the heroine. 
It often happens that an accomplice of one becomes the accomplice 
of the other as well. 

Besides the female aides, some male characters who belong to the 
lower strata of society are mentioned. At the end of the work where 
Visamaslla finishes her instructions to grngaramanjarl, she tells her 
that “you should behave in such a manner that you will not be 
looted by the vitas, danced about by the Dhurtas, laughed at by the 
Vayasyas, tortured by the Kadaryas, enjoyed by the Bhujahgas, 

63. Bharata, Natyasastra, 23, 9 calls her Prativesyd and enumerates her with the 
other female accomplices. 

srftRlw swf iptpt ^Fiftrf^Rr i 

srpft iThf'^ft n 

64. Bhoja in the 29th chapter of the SP. treats of forty-eight love conditions, 
generally called Dutasampresanadi. In it we read of sandesadana, vnyaka- 
nayana etc. which correspond to the duties of the dutis referred to here. 
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destroyed by the Pdsandas, bewitched by the Ragins, cheated by the 
V idagdhas and so on. Besides this reference we find the mention 
°f Anucara, Samvarika, Khala and Dindika also. 


The Vayasya and the Anucara are the male counterparts of the 
Vayasya and the Anucarl, The Anucara is not only a devoted friend 
of the nayaka but is only slightly inferior to him in virtues. 65 
Dhurta is a hypocrite, a perfect swindler. He frequents the courte¬ 
sans’ quarters and is a past-master in cheating the courtesans and 
their mothers . In this work, in order to indicate the glory of the 
unconquerable Vi$amasila it is said about her. Rv 5 f[n; =qri[Tf?T I 

5lfvPT I (p. 17). Muladeva 66 is the classical Dhurta 

of the popular tales. Sasin is an alternative name for Sasa who is a 
Vita and a bosom companion of Muladeva. 67 A Vita is generally 
described as a sensualist or a rogue who is impoverished in the pur¬ 
suit of a fast life. He also frequents the courtesan’s quarters and 
therefore is usually an aide to the hero in furthering his romantic 


65. Ma-ndara-maranda-campu, p. 79, cRW: I 

66 . Muladeva, who is also called Karnisuta, is referred to in the Mrcchakatiha of 
Sudraka as an author of aphorisms on theft (Act III). Bana, in his Kddamhari 
refers to him with his companions thus: 



commentator writes (p. 41) 
iFTPlt sft fipjvfPTvf tfippt I 


STsfrTWT ^ I (p. 40) on which, the 

stRft ^frqrqf ^«TT f%'^T | 


In the Dhurttikhyana of Haribhadrasuri (c. 800 A.C. edited by Upadhye, A. N-, 
Bombay, 1944), which is a story of five rogues recounting their own fantastic 
experiences, there is the mention of Muladeva, also called Mulasri, as the master 
of the rogues, and his friend 6asa. Ksemendra, in his Kaldvildsa describes this 
Master of Dhurtas in the company of his friends instructing a merchant’s son 
in the art of roguery and hypocrisy as practised by cheats, harlots, traders and 
others. 


JTfT qfsRT f%f%vrPTfir#oT j 
't.-'h-TrR’dJ: f^p^r: TpT'TrfVd't rvftSTVI: II 

The Kathdsaritsagara has stories about Muladeva and he is placed in the court 
of Vikramaditya. Both these characters figure together in the present work 
(thirteenth tale). Further details regarding Muladeva can be gleaned from 
De’s paper on Bhana, JRAS 1926, and, M. Bloomfields’ ‘The Character and 
Adventuress of Muladeva’ in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 52 (1913), pp. 616 ff. . 

See ‘Dhurtakhyana’, A Critical Study, p. 23. 

67. The hero of Sudraka’s Bhana (in the Caturbhdni) is Sasa. He introduces him¬ 
self as a friend of Muladeva 

ff TT^Tfrq- wfsffi i 

In the above-quoted verse from Kaldvildsa (Note 2, p. 89) we see that Sasa is 
called Sasin and Ksemendra consistently uses this alternate name. Therefore in 
the SMK where the corrupt reading is ?T5ff it has been corrected to STfsTJT and 
not to keeping the name Sasin in view. - 
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adventures. The courtesans are afraid of him for he knows their 
ways completely. Bharata describes him thus: 68 


Rfd RfePR: Rifa: I 

^I'il'fSRTT RFRt RR7VR fspft VRR 11 
But K§emendra speaks 69 of him rather disrespectfully: 


stHrc R'RFJRTr rrItpt i 

RRt RR: II 


Bhoja calls him gunavan 70 ; some describe him as a master of 
one art 71 ; some as a master of the science of erotics 72 ; and some as 
the master of all arts 73 . 


Another colourful personality referred to in the work is 
a dinfaka. (fkfts't.RRfRR H<ilP’^N«Nld(H«l^l I p. 18). A dindika 
is a character of a low order on a par with vulgar men like 
the Dhurta and the Vita. The fourth Bhana in the Caturbhdni 
—Pddataditakam of Syamlaka—practically turns upon him. The 
fourth introductory stanza says that the solemn officers of the king 
may go but let those who are clever in understanding the amusing 
sport of the dindikas (fefii g s ftfgppfa ; p, | fe-ytqr; ) stay on. 

The dindikas are described as ugly like the monkeys in the 
aforesaid Bhana (fefajRT % RPTR RT fdfaM»^ T rtr^pt: p. 21} and 
in actions are the devils themselves (5F|7fgfRR> 

) They are narcissistic profligates and even worse than 
the vitas in lewd, ways. 


68. Op. cit, 24. 104. 69. Desopadesa, p. Ill, verse 1. 

70. RPR: dVtfddld RRdfRW Wf fc: I 

S 3 -O > 

SKA, V, 170 b, which is verbally the same as Vatsyayana's: RRRfRRRRJ R"R- 
RFRRwFRt RfcSRT R d^RdW14RTR} =R fRR: | 

71. URifRWT fRR: I Rurata, Srhgaratilaka, p. 116, vs, 31. 

72. RRRR^WRiRRR^ffRRfRR: I Bhanudatta, Rasamahjarl, p. 229. 

73. R+'vV fWTTP'WfT fRR; I Akabarasaha, Srngaramanjari, p. 51. 

74. Some very interesting references are made to them in the Caturbha.nl and the 
Brhatkathd-sloka-samgraha which may be given here: 

Pddataditaka of Syamilaka 

R»R: RRTfR RRMRSRfR RRT RRfRR RTR: RRR 
%3TTRT^RRFRRtR R"RR: 5RRT RRTRRRfR I 
RWfy RRT spR RR RrfRR 

iwi. RTfa RfTRl^rR Ri|RT RTRf^RT II (Vs. 39, p. 16). 

Again, feftSRt fe RTR 

RTR RtRR ^RRRtRRRRqfR I 
RTRTR RTRK-RfRR VRfRW II 

Brhatkatha~&loka~Samgraha: (Vs. 56, p. 22). 

RRT fdFddiRdl'Oi fTR VjfedlfRd | 

3FfrfR TR^RIRt fef'TRRTRT fRRTfcqdTR 11 
RRT RrfRRRRIR% RTRTRT4RV fsftesp'l 

^HlR^R RfTRTRR^lRRRR'STT RJTFRRT: I (Chapter 18, Vss. 202, 208). 
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The reference in this text compares the bawd Visamasila to a 
group of <Hindikas who accumulate wealth by “draining the purses 
of others” (). Explaining the words we may conjecture 
that the dindika was the fore-runner of the pickpocket of today. 
Granthi may either refer to the knotted money bags or to the knot 
tied at the belt of the lower garment; and the clever dindika must 
have been adept in taking away the money by sleight of hand. 

To the class of the dindika also belongs the Khala, the rogue. 
In the Desopadesa 77, he is described as a dishonest man without any 
principles. 

The Kadarya is the close-fisted miser. A vivid and interesting 
picture is given of him in the Desopadesa. 76 The avaricious and 
miserly wretch does not even bear to spend his wealth after his 
own people. He is afraid of taking nicely to the visitors lest they 
should stay with him. His wealth is no blessing to him, but it 
worries him all the time. The courtesan therefore is rightly advised 
to stay away from him. 

There is a reference in the text to the Samvarikas (p. 21). This 
may mean magicians. For and in writing can be 

variants for and 5T and ^ as well as ^ and<r 

being interchangeable. ‘Sambara’ means mm/a and magic, so 
sathvarikas are magicians or miracle-workers. But as the magi¬ 
cians (iTPtrfiK:) have already been referred to immediately 
above, an emendation has been suggested, namely, mean¬ 

ing astrologers. And with the drift of the passage the emendation 
would not be inconsistent as Visamasila may be described as not 
only fearless with regard to human enemies like the magicians but 
she would be indifferent even to the influence of the stars. 

. The common meaning of Bhujahga is paramour. Halayudha 77 
defines the word as Vesydpati. The words Pasanda, Rdgin and Vidu- 
gdha convey the ordinary senses. 

These are the, different types of personalities mentioned in the 
SMK which have been defined and described in works on poetics, 
erotics and other literary works. From the numerous references it 
can be inferred that these classes of people constituted a considerable 
element in society. 

The words like Vita and Dhurta have been retained as such in 
translation and elsewhere for they convey particular meanings and 
are difficult to be rendered into English. 

75. p. 1, 2. 76. p. 3. 

77. Abhddhdnaratnanidla , II, 227 a. 
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Judging from all these points of view we can say that this work 
of Bhoja, the SMK, is an important addition to prose literature in 
Sanskrit. On account of its rich contents, references, interests and 
its uniqueness of form, the SMK does credit ot the illustrious author 
to whom it is ascribed. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PURPOSE OF THE WORK 


(i) 

Creative art is regarded as the spontaneous expression of a 
genius. His talent may find expression through literary art, and 
it would, therefore, be unjust to his creativeness to always search 
for some purpose in his work. The pleasure of the poet in creative¬ 
ness, however, subsequently gives pleasure to the reader and, there¬ 
fore, ‘to delight’ came to be regarded as the aim of a poet. After the 
poet attained Heaven, as Bhamaha says, his body remained on earth, 
pure and pleasant in the shape of his poem. It continued to delight 
the reader and it also won fame for the poet. Acquisition of fame, 
therefore, appealed to the poet as an aim to be pursued. Thus, 
writers on poetics recognize both pleasure ( Priti) and fame ( Klrti ) 
as the two purposes of a kavya . 1 But when natural expression be¬ 
came difficult, the poet attempted to exhibit his erudition. Erudition 
Vyutpatti 2 came to be regarded as one of the requisities of a poet 
and it prompted the poet to impart instruction to the reader, though 
unobtrusively as a beloved would do. The poet being always wed¬ 
ded to poverty could not achieve the above-mentioned aims easily; 
therefore, he sought patrons, mostly kings. ‘It was the duty of the 
king to bridge the gulf between wealth and poetic talent’, and so 
the poet wrote also with a view to please the patron and thus to gain 
wealth (Artha) for himself. Other objectives like warding off evil 3 
and obtaining fruition of the four ends in life, dharma, artha, kavia 
and moksa A , or at least the first three 4 5 — though subsidiary as re¬ 
gards kavya — came to be regarded as the poet’s purposes. 


Poets of the classical period wrote with one or more of the 
above-mentioned purposes in view. This work does not in the 
beginning mention in so many words the purpose underlying it. 
Yet, indirectly, the purpose of story-telling in general, and this work 


1. Vamana, Kavyalanikarasutrani, I, 1, 5. SYfd =bYfd fjcfirdTtT I 

Bhoja, SKA, I. 2. ^ i 

2. Rudrata defines it as: 7fdWIrfTcT I 

•T =fr| PPMfq ^ c t>'l fdftF fi-H ift’l 11 Kavyalamhara, I, 18? 

3. Mammata, Kavyaprakasa, I. tSTcPT I ’JST: 

4. Bhamaha, op. cit , I, 2. ^ I Tffd =7 

RTqTI ^-1 fd' J q' J I II Dandin, op. cit, I, 15. ddd-U I 

5. Agnipurana, 337, 7. f^^TRTT'T 'Tlihd I 
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in particular, is found in the request of Bhoja’s friends to him to 
narrate a tale: 

MI FF T^rT' I Tr*TfRT=F sfaqf agf'TrTa =4 ^Pr-CT'Jsrt sq<qT?r 4i«FT 

^'4^3 PURT (p. 1) 

From this we gather that the present work serves two of the 
above-mentioned ends of the poet, namely, priti and vyutpatti. 
The tales, obviously, give delight, and thus serve the first purpose, 
while the morals they convey expound some of the topics of Poetics 
and Erotics and thus serve the second purpose by advancing know¬ 
ledge. 

In this chapter we shall deal with the second purpose. It 
attempts to teach the maxims or rules of conduct a courtesan has 
to follow regarding the shaping of her own way of living by a 
thorough understanding of the different kinds of attachments and 
the ways of men, and thus making a success of harlotry as a pro¬ 
fession. 

The first four stories explain the topic of raga or attachment. 
Rdga is a technical term which has been explained in detail in the 
SP by Bhoja. It will be discussed later. The remaining nine tales 
expound the maxims a courtesan has to follow to make her life a 
success. 

In the books on Erotics and Poetics these subjects have been 
discussed. In the present work, however, though the topics remain 
mainly identical, they are presented in a literary garb which rescues 
them from the otherwise inevitable unsavouriness noticeable in some 
works of a similar character. 

On analysing the stories we find, as said above, that the varieties 
of raga have been illustrated in the first four stories. The topic is 
introduced in a simple manner. Visamasila tells Srngaramanjari 
that the world is full of persons of different natures; every man has 
his own ideas and leanings; when he comes to a courtesan his mind 
is ‘coloured’ by some sort of attachment which varies in degree and 
kind from that of other persons; his attitude is also different and, 
therefore, to understand the attitude of a man it is essential for her 
to ascertain the exact shade of his ‘attachment’. She can then deal 
with him to her advantage. 

After this, cautionary admonition Visamasila enumerates the 
different kinds of ragas and classifies them into four divisions of 
Nillraga, Manjisthdraga, Kusumbhardga and Haridraraga■ The 
others, representing as they do only the shades of these four, are 
also included and, therefore, these four alone have been described in 
detail in the stories. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE WORK 57 

At the outset it would be proper to understand the technical 
character of raga as conceived by Bhoja and other writers. 


(ii) 

In the SKA Bhoja mentions by name the three rdgas: Nili 
Kusumbha and Manjistha. G In the SP however, the same topic has 
been treated with exhaustiveness and completeness in enumeration 
classification and illustration. 

Raga is considered as one of the essential elements in develop¬ 
ing the Srhgdrarasa, 7 which is the foremost of the nine rasas usually 
accepted by the writers on poetics. The Srngararasa —the senti¬ 
ment of love is quite different from Bhoja’s other Rasa-Srnyara 
the conception of which is an original contribution of his to the 
science of Poetics. The later writers on poetics who quote Bhoja’s 
authority on Singdra betray confusion in understanding his theory 
of Rasa-Srngara, probably because of the employment by him of one 
and the same word, Srngdra, with two different connotations as 
well as by his insistence upon the importance of both the kinds of 
Srngara. 

Bhoja’s conception of Rasa-srngara is given here in essence in 
order to distinguish it from the srngara-rasa of which raga is an im¬ 
portant element. 8 


Bhoja’s one and only Rasa-srngdra is Abhimdna or Ahaihkara 
which dwells in the soul of all persons and the difference in the 
degree of its intensity in a person is due to the experience of many 
past births. It is responsible for the emergence of other qualities 
and its presence endows a poem with elegance. 0 


This fundamental state of rasa is called rasa of Pardkoti. 

In the second stage, the Madhyamavasthd, the fortynine diffe- 
rent bhdvas grow out o f this rasa. Stimulated by Vibhavas, Ann, 

6 . V, 124 b, 

7. Ibid, V, 11-12 a. 



, 0 T* TITmi: SFRHWrfg': I 

H'Wiws-^K'HVd; Tdlddd : || 

8 . The following is based on chapters 18 and 19 in Dr. V. Raghavan’s Bhoja’s 
Srngaraprakasa (BSP). 

9. SKA, V, 1, 2. 

TRTsfii h 1 nlSpRT: SHUT ffd - ifhRt I 
I’■qqt vt> 1 ^ II 

fwftrcHTC^iFTPT i 

SUcRd'Hujujjd'dd <+1 SRTTSFf || 
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bhdvas and so, on, the bhdvas reach their prakarsa —climax—and are 
then called rasas. 10 The basic Srngara does not lose its character 
in this second stage, for consistently with his theory of tTsp 

tn* tr: Bhoja holds that underneath the fabric of all the rasas 
still runs the single thread of Rasa-srhgara. For 

TTTflr WT (xfh:), iwFcT {7AA.-7.m), fawft 

- 3t^ : ) ?Ft i M - 

The passage from the second stage to the third and final stage— 
p aramakasthd or uttarakoti — is simple. For after the full evolu¬ 
tion of the bhdvas into rasas, they culminate in one rasa which is 
then technically called Preman. 


fMer iwrF^q'nT'Tfcr fe ^qrFarsr^Tf'irr TfrFsrqt ^qfstqtsq'ifFsrsfl' 

qF^RtFspr snwq i 12 


No. 

Stage 

Nature 

Name 

1. 

Purvakoti 

One & only 

Rasa, Abhimana, 
Ahamkdra 

2. 

Madhyamavasthd 

all the bhavas 

49 and more 

rati-prakarsa- 
srhgara etc. 

3. 

Paramakdsthd 
or Uttarakoti 

one & only 

Preman 


This, in short, is Bhoja’s theory of Srngara which has been fully 
elaborated in the SP. 

It has been already stated that this theory of Rasa-srhgara in 
all its details is an original contribution of Bhoja to the science of 
Poetics. In keeping with his habit of drawing from Dandin in sup¬ 
port of his various statements or views, Bhoja attempts to support 
his theory of Rasa-srhgdra also by falling back on the authority of 
Dandin. To this end he quotes the stanza: 

faqcPTSqFT I 

FSTfqnt qwFqrq’- ^ ^ i i 

from the KA 13 and harnesses it to the services of his own theory by 
reinterpreting it. 14 And probably his terminology— Ahamkdra, 
Abhimana and Srngara (bhava-prakarsa), rasa and Preman have 
been coined so as to correspond to Dandin’s Rudhahamkara, Rasavad 

10. BSP, p. 472. FSrfa 5PTTT rnf^T q WITT: ^OTfmh-PTr- 

q^t'JPTRT: ^r^fSJ^rpNr ^qiFWF^'dTq'Hr ^ FrFFffdTq'iTq'ERT: TR^TT^T 

II cf. conversely SKA, V, 13 17ft FT? 17qf^cfrq% II also 

Ibid, V, 33 ^PlKim: y .’MI ? ^ 1 ^ *1 l rF fTM F TKq: I q ^ 

11. BSP, p. 485. " 

12. Ibid, p. 516, 

13. II, 275. 

14. See SKA, p. 172 ff; BSP, p. 463. 
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and Preyas. The common Srngdra-rasa, which is called the rati- 
prakar§a-srngtira in the scheme, is the sentiment which with its 
various aspects becomes the subject of delineation and analysis of 
the alamkarikas. We shall now see how Bhoja treats of this srngara- 
rasa. 

Srngdra-rasa, asserts Bhoja, is the foremost of the rasas because 
rati is the best amongst the bhavas .’ 6 Bhoja has emphasised its 
importance by devoting 19 chapters out of 36 in the SP to it. He 
calls this Srngdra ‘Kamasrngdra’ also. He states that Rasa- srngdra 
is "Td TTUTJT i.e. it is srngdra only that prompts men to diffe¬ 
rent activities for the achievement of the four purusdrthas: Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksa. Corresponding to these are four srngaras, 
dharmasrngara, arthasrngara, kamaspigara and moksasriigdra . 1 6 
Bhoja identifies this Kamasrngdra with the rati-prakarsa~srngaraP 7 
In the 22nd chapter of the SP which deals with Anuragasthdpana 
Bhoja says that amongst these four Kamasrngdra is the most im¬ 
portant because it is the cause of the other Srngaras.' 18 

The last 16 chapters in SP deal with the Kamasrngdra according 
to the following scheme:— 

Kamasrngdra * (Chapter XX) 


Vipralambhasrngdra Sambhogasrngara 

(chapts. XXIV-XXXII) (chapts. XXXIII-XXXVI) 

The treatment of this Srngdra, which Bhoja calls Kamasrhgdra 
or Ratiprakarsasrhgdra, with its two kinds, Vipralambha and Sam- 
bhoga, developed under the four conditions of Purvanuraga, Mdna, 
Pravasa and Karuna in Vipralambha, and the Purvdnnrdgdnantara, 
Mananantara, Pravasdnantara and Karundnantara in Sambhoga 

15. BSP, p. 488, rg ^T: | 

l(i. It may be noted that Bhojas division into dhawnasrngdra etc. is different from 
thc ordinarily accepted dharmasrngara etc. Cf. Sarvananda, Amarakosa- 
tlkasarvasva: 

5ITITT I T=TT?ft <PTT t| «tA| f ^nipT'T^fHRtT' I fg'dlT: 

^TB^TrrrfWir: ^rprsTTP': n 

17. BSP. p. 485. f^nrr^VTI^r^rf^-TqTCH; (fr) 5rTR...(4Tl)^t 

18. SP, p. 1. ddlfr I 

* Chapter XXII deals with Anuragasthdpana, chapter XXIII with the general 
enunciation of the Vipralambha and the Sambhoga Srngaras, Vipralambha- 
sambhogapraktisahiam. 
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in common to all the works on Poetics that deal with rasas. But. 
Bhoja with his love for analysis goes further. He takes the etymo¬ 
logical meanings of the prepositions vi and sam and elaborates the 
types and stages of Srngdra. 

The Vipralambha srngara is treated in chapters 24-32. the 
Sambhoga in chapters 33-36. It is relevant to our purpose to 
consider only the Sambhoga-srngara which we shall now examine. 

The preposition sam, according to Bhoja, conveys four senses: 

’T s Ft°T, and nwp | Therefore, when Bhoga is deve¬ 

loped under the four conditions of Purvanuragdnantara, etc. it ex¬ 
presses itself in four types in Sambhogasrhgdra thus. Purvanurtiga- 
nantara-sambhoga is of samksipta type, that is, short in point of 
time; Mandnantara is Samkirna, that is, alloyed 10 ; Pravasanantara is 
Sampunia, that is complete; while Karundnantara is Samyak, that 
is, perfect. These four types of Saihbhoga have four stages or ava- 
sthds which are treated in the 36th and the last chapter of the 
SP. The four stages corresponding to the four types of Sambhoga 
are Satta , Abhivyakti, Anubandha and Prakarsa. Thus it is said: 

^RT> WRWqTR, 3 T# I ff ifhT: ^fao^rq-rrPTRT'T, Tjoff WT: mi- 

The Satta stage is the origin of rati on the meeting of the nay aka 
and the nayikd; abhivyakti is the clear perceptibility developed under 
the stimulus of Vibhavas and so on; Anubandha is the condition of 
continuation, and Prakarsa is the climax in which rati results, in the 
Srngara-rasa. 


In the further analysis of the Satta and other stages, Bhoja says 
there are subtle differences among them. In each stage there are 
twelve different shades. The twelve shades in the Satta stage are 
those of rdgas , those in the Abhivyakti stage are the twelve premans, 
those in the Anubandha stage are also the twelve premans, and 
those in the prakarsa stage are the twelve Prema-pdkas. Z] Thus 
the elaborate Sambhoga-sriigdra under the: 


Conditions is of 

4 Types 

in the 4 Stages with 

12 Si 

t 


RfTT 

TFT 

^ HH'M'tIT 


JTRicq-pPT 


3 SfdHH'MmK 

jpjof 

srstfst 


V WTFFrn; 



WTFF 




!9. See SKA V, 86 I 

I wherein the sentiment of love is said to be coloured by lingering 
anger etc. and therefore it loses its native purity and becomes alloyed. 

20. BSP, p. 68. 

21. BSP, p. 68. 
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This is the position of Raga in the scheme of Sambfloga-srngaru, 
and as the present work is concerned only with the twelve shades of 
rdgas, we shall confine our attention only to them. 


(iii) 

Sambhoga of the Scnhk§ipta type in the Satta stage, it has been 
stated above, is the origin of rati on the meeting of the two. But 
the nature and kind of rati or love depends upon the quality of his 
raga . Raga is called 'upddhi’ or adjunct because it transmits to the 
mind its own colour. 

TT fTST'T'TST TPftarfq : TR'lf'T f— 

The twelve rdgas enumerated in the SP are the following: Haridra, 
Rocana, Kdrhpilya, Riti , Kusumbha, Laksd, Aksibu, Manjistha, Rav- 
dama, Ra^dya, Sakala and Nili, which are the same as those given 
in the SMK. After the enumeration of the rdgas , the SP proceeds 
to classify them according to the Sattvika, Rdjasa and Tdmasa nature 
of men. 

fafaSTWT I H fcqTT- 

r7q|fadl'd*-qTT r 3 t ( T Tr?PRT*ft TcTSTT I 23 

In the 15th chapter where Bhoja deals with the ndyakas, he lists 
their common classification into Dhirodatta, Dhiroddhata, Dliiralalita 
and Dhirasdnta. He goes further and divides each of these four 
again into various kinds according to their four features, guna, 
prakrti, pravrtti and parigraha , 24 According to Prakrti or nature 
the ndyaka is described as of three kinds; sattvika, rdjasa and tdmasa. 
The distribution of the twelve rdgas between the three kinds of 
ndyakas according to their temperaments is thus made: 

gftsFTn- TN’i 7 mi tt%tft irfa qrfc=rfTfir 1 

3fSrffa" r nT ffa I ^rqrq-vpj jpp^yTFT ^ I 25 

So, explaining the term ‘raga’ technically it can be said that 
raga is attachment in twelve shades which colours the minds of the 
ndyakas experiencing the Satta stage of love 
SFTTT) according to their temperaments. 

’ * " ” —■-— 

22. SP, p, 909. Explaining the term ‘raga’ in SKA and the 22nd chapter of SP, the 
author gives the etymological meaning of the word thus 

t Md T 3: '3T% 3TTfr <16:+1 < u nTT^PlT; 1 (SKA. V. 68) and. 

^tfafmsSI WWt#r TFT TTdfa I , (SP. Chapter 24. p. 88) 

23. SP, p. 909. 

24. BSP, p. 909. 

25. SP, p. 909. 
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(iv) 

There is no other work which treats of the subject of rdga in 
such detail. But it is evident from stray references that the con¬ 
cept of rag a with its different names was current long before Bhoja’s 
time. 

Vatsyayana takes rdga as a synonymn of love. vtff Tfrf: 
TPTT JFRTfefvfR Tfcmfm: I 26 Jayamangala explains it 
as srnrwfsf'T tTtr: I 27 Vatsyayana does not specifically mention the 
different kinds of ragas, but in the sixth chapter we read m 

manvim qr fforcpft vt wr i 28 

on which Jayamangala says: ^iflTT^IT qfh I jdTSFTtr vnfr qw R 
i rrfir f^cft TTcr-Fcr^Tfcr faw: jdRriFfFm: fa qrcqfa; i 
This shows that though Vatsyayana does not define the varieties of 
ragas yet he and the author of the Jayamangala are familiar with the 
different names and natures of the ragas. 

Following Bhoja the Agnipurdna in the Alamkara section 
mentions three kinds of ragas as an Ubhayaguna of kavya. 

dfaVno'vq tr fw i fsrfop: vfaqifr q: iFqw&Twrrc i 2! » 

This section is considered as borrowed by the compiler of the 
Purana from Bhoja, so we cannot vouch for its originality. 30 The 
only work prior to Bhoja, which mentions the varieties of rdga, is 
Ksemendra’s Samayamatrkd. In it, as in our text, the bawd in¬ 
structs the courtesan in the secrets of harlotry. The knowledge 
of the rdga is described as the essential equipment for pursuing har 
lotry as a profession successfully. 

3TST ^fvaTTfJTq qnfrRTR' I 

grqjq PT STTfajeu II 

■jq qc%r ^ifad-nr i 

snrtTTtrfq'wrn'f qrffart u :tl 

The ragas that he enumerates and classifies are numerous. He gives 
eight classes having eight kinds or ragas each, besides 16 other mis¬ 
cellaneous ragas. The eight classes are: 

? V'TR'TTfaT ^ wqwrffa 2 qrPTfrfiFT 

(3 SPTfwrfiT'T d RfRFT 1 ifat'W 

26. KS, II, 1, 64. 

27. Can ‘astaguna’ refer to the eight gunas of colour etc. referred to by Kseinendvti? 

28. Op. cit, VI, 4, 17. 

29. 346. 25. 

30. For the relation between SP, and the Agnipurdna see BSP, pp. 505-509. 

31. V, 1, 3, 
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The first group of Ragas contains many names similar to ragas men¬ 
tioned above. Thus: 

fR^RTTR: fR^TTR: JfRUR<=llR I RR4iTTFrt'SR RTf^R^ TFT: RRqTRTFPfRI I 
flfer RRPPfRfUR: I ^RTTRFTFimT TtRrUWRTRT: II 32 

One rdga of the second class — the ritirdga — is mentioned in our 
text. All others are different from those enumerated in the SMK. 

Among the post-Bhoja authorities Visvanatha is the only one to 
notice some of the ragas, and in this he does nothing more than fol¬ 
low Bhoja’s SKA. He says: 

ftw ttr: rrrtr qFFcrfef^RR: i 
Rt^Tf^T RfWPT gRTFVrsfqf A fRRT II 33 

Among the lexicographers Yadavaprakasa, 34 Halayudha 35 and 
Hemacandra 30 mention and define the Nili and the Haridra ragas . 

(v) 

Now we can examine critically the basis of the classification, 
natures and illustrations of the ragas as given by the various texts. 

The basis of classification in the SMK is according to vargas 
or classes. Four primary ragas, namely the Nili, the Manjistha, the 
Kusumbha and the Haridra form the classes. There are three in 
each of these vargas, but there is no specific reason given for the 
division. 

The classification of the SP is more scientific. It is according 
to the three natures of the iidyakas. Thus there is a difference in 
the pattern of the division of ragas in the SMK and the SP. Thus: 


SMK (4 vargas) 


SP (3 natures) 

1 

RfRCST 

1 

"1 

*r«T 

1 1 

1 

RiRR 


RRTR 

tsrarr 



sflRTR 


RRF7 

RRR 

TTfcTFR 

+'lpReR 3T5.TTR 









Despite this difference in the basis of classification in the two 
texts, it is interesting, though not surprising, to note the very close 
verbal similarity in the description and divisions of ragas in them. 
As both the works are from the pen of one author, they should 

32, I bid, vss. 4, 5. 

33. Sahityadarpana, III, 195. The explanation and examples are similar to those 
in SKA. 

P4. Vaijayanti, I, V, 4, 26. 

55. Abhidhanaratnamald, II, 219 b, 220 
36. Abhidhanacintamani, III, 476. 
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naturally be complementary to each other. The conjecture may, 
therefore, be hazarded that one — SP — is a theoretical work whose 
theories the other — SMK — demonstrates; in other words, the 
stories of the SMK have been written to exemplify the technical 
differences mentioned in the SP. This conjecture derives strong 
support from the following references in the text. 


5TRRR3PT 


...STfZTOR^n' «r^J*5FRT: JW RRfiR R 
...RR RTRtsfR R1R7T RRR1R7RRTR: I ... R =R 
TVfl STRSTRr Rh^TTR:, frfRTTR: _ ^SRfRTTR:, 
Rf^nssTTTT:, RIRTRTTR:, RRTRTTR: 
tft:, RT^TTTFT:, RRRRTR:, ffTRPTR:, TTR- 
RTTTR:, RnlRcRTTR: | rr RtRhTR:, ffftr- 
TPT:, arsffcRFT RR: RfasSPTR:, 

RRTRTTR:, RRiR-RR ^cRTT: | ^^trttr;, 
cRSTRTR:, RRRTTR ^rRRR I 
THRRTR:, RTtfReRTR RRR: t 

TRR Rt^TTRRR RRRFTTR nfRTTRT- 
sftRTFTt ffTpR-Rff'-RTIRfcr RtRPTR'TRrrR- 
RTRRfelTRt RRR: I Rf^TCSTTTRRR Rfw^RT- 
TTRRT RRTRTTRRRRTTRt f%fRRfrRTT- 
RfR RfR’rsTTTRRTrRRTR RRn%R>RRR: I 
fRVRTFTRR f^R<H|lw!|STTTTR'FRR^TRT- 
f^fRRf^RTTRfq- ^RTRTfRRRRRTR 5tfR- 
ftft RRR: I 

RfTsCRTRRR, RfTSTTrRTR TtRRRTWr- 
facRTPTt fofRRftRTTRfq' ffTRTTTRRRR- 
RTR R%lTcft RRR: I RRRR Raft gTRR- 
R^FRt T R: RRTf5TRfRRT<TtR^Rr RRJRRS- 
^FPTfRTR RTR MI^IdRR'RRcRT: RT^RRTR 
3RRRR RtRfTPTT R^vJTTTRt IRJJRTRRT 
RfTsTRT RR%fR I 


RRTTWM 

RR RSTTPR TTRTRTfR: RRtfR g'PGTRRR 
RRfR I 


RR ftf T 3’ITPt, TTRRt.lR, RdfReRTTR 
ftfRVTR afR RrfrRRTFR I fRiR^TR, 
^T^TTTR, R^R^TR, RfRcsprpT afR ttR- 
RfR I RiRRTTR, ^RRFTR, RWRFT, RfRI- 
TTR ?fR RPTRTR, RR RIRR 'I^RTRT 
fRRR (R1) RR5TTR% I 

RRR fRfa^RTRRrfRnq'T fRRTR^R R^RR I 
R R Rtfr tRTTfRRRRRRrR fr'Rnftsm- 
fRRTTRRRTR RR-RR RR'Tr^TRTRt RRR- 
RRT T RRTRR I 


The classification of the Samayamatrka into eight classes is based 
on specific materials like colours, metals etc. The division is too 
elaborate and mechanical and it has not the merit of being based 
upon the psychological working of men’s minds. 

The following table will show the different natures and the 
illustrations of the ragas. 37 


37. As far as the SP is concerned, in the following table I have relied upon the 
transcripts of the Ms. of the SP which were very kindly supplied by Dr. V. 
Raghavan. The incompleteness of details in some aspects is therefore due to 
the inaccessibility of the Ms. See Appendix II. 
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SMK Nili-varga. Less steady than. Nlll-raga. 

\Samayam.dtrka Metal-class Becomes naught even when there 
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The tabular analysis brings out two points clearly: 1. There 
is not much difference in the descriptions of the rdgas. 2. The 
four ragas, Nili, Haridra f Manjisthd and Kusumbha that the SMK 
considers to be principal, are accepted as important by all the wri¬ 
ters. They seem to be the most distinguished and oft quoted rdgas. 

Both the SMK and the SP take the fastness of the colours into 
consideration. f^TTTffqTcTT<cr«raT is the key to the gradation. In the 
SP Bhoja has a method in selecting the rdgas to be explained. He 
has taken the treatment of the Sdttvika nature first, then the Rdjasct 
and then the Tamasa. Within his division also, he has taken the 
lightest in colour and the less constant first. Thus for example in 
the tamasa class he takes Kardama, Kdsaya, Sakala and Nili in order 
of deepening of colours and the intensity of attachments. 

Considering one rdga after another we follow SP's method in 
treating the ragas of the Sdttvika nature first. Due to the predomin¬ 
ance of Sattva in these people their ragas do not leave any permanent 
impressions on their minds and do not impede their normal work 
m any manner. The lightest amongst this class of rdgas is the 
Haridra-raga. Haridra is turmeric, bright yellow in colour. 33 Its 
colour is not fast and it fades in the sun. So the Haridra-raga of 
a man also vanishes at the slightest excuse. gtfgahft fTfe: w<W«r 

, 39 SP says that in this case K&ma js j ne q ective owing 

to the excess of qualities like compassion which are characteristic 
of the sdttvika temperament. 

Before examining the illustrations supplied mostly by the SMK 
and the SP it is important to bear in mind that the examples in 
the SP and others are to be judged from a general or social or even 
philosophic point of view, while the examples of SMK are based 
on a narrower view, namely, the interests and approaches of courte¬ 
sans. Therefore, the interpretations, meanings and values attached 
to a raga according to their benefits would be quite different. For 
instance the unflinching steadfastness of the NiU-rdga which would 
be considered admirable by all, is viewed with great aversion in 
the interest of the courtesan’s profession and is therefore condemned. 

The example in the SP of the Haridra-raga is Jimutavahana’s 
love for Malayasundarl in Ndg&nanda. His love for her does not 
prevent him from following his heart’s desire, viz., sacrificing his life 
for others. In SMK Suradharman’s love for Devadatta (4th tale) does 
not prevent him from leaving her house for the safety of the jewel. 
His i eturn, ho wever, is due to pity on seeing the miserable con- 

38. At one place in the SP, it is described as ffrt fHFFF TT^faftTI (p 88 

chapter XXIV). A A 

39. Samayamatrkd, V, 22 a. 
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dition of Devadatta's household. Compassion is the motive here as 
S P says: 

H RTSRR rrt ^nTfef^T: I 40 

The Samayamdtrka does not give any explanation for the rdga but 
only the colour of Haridra is taken into consideration. 


The next rdga of this class is the Rocana-raga. Rocana is a 
bright yellow shining pigment. A ndyaka of the rocana-rdga is 
a sdttvika type of man who possesses sattva-guna in a greater degree. 
His attachment does not obstruct his other activities prompted by 
dharma, etc. Therefore it is not difficult to forget it, but a great 
cause is necessary to give it up. As for instance Dusyanta’s love 
for Sakuntala, which was forgotten due to the curse of Durvasas. 
SMK gives no illustration but includes it in the Haridra class. 

Kdmpilya is a tree which has bright red seeds. As a colour 
it is deeper than Rocana. Not only a great cause is necessary to 
remove it, but a great effort is to be made as well. Therefore it 
is said to belong to a ndyaka of ati-sdttvika nature. The example 
in the SP is that of Hariscandra in the Hariscandra-carita where 
Hariscandra forced himself to forget his love for his wife to free 
himself from the clutches of Visvamitra. SMK has no example but 
places it in the Haridraraga-varga. 


The last of the Sdttvika-ragas, Riti, is the fastest. It belongs to 
the ati-mahasattvika ndyaka. The example in the SP is from the 
Rdmdyana. Rama continued to love Sita even after driving her 
out due to the people’s criticism. SMK offers no example, but places 
Riti-raga in the NUirdga varga. Samayamdtrka says: 


Now we come to the rdgas of the Rajasa hero. The characteris¬ 
tic of these rdgas is that when another rdga happens to influence 
them, the original rdgas only deepen further but do not vanish alto¬ 
gether. Of these the first is Kusumbha. Kusumbha is saffron, 
bright red in colour. The ndyaka possessing the Kusumbharaga is 
smart. He has no consideration for Dharma or Artha, but only 
Kama. As soon as this person gets attached to another person of 
greater merit, his attachment for the first person vanishes. SP 
gives Vasudeva’s love in Harivamsa as an instance, in which case 
Vasudeva’s love for the gopis becomes less on meeting the ladies of 
Dvaraka. In the SMK Madhava possesses the Kusumbharaga. 
After enjoying Kuvalayavali’s company he desires to go away. 
When she and her mother follow him he forgets his attachment, 

40. P. 909. 
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punishes them and feels satisfied with what he has done. According 
to Samayamdtrkd this raga vanishes when it is not protected. 

Though not specifically mentioned we can take Somadatta (7th 
tale) and Vinayadhara (10th tale) as heroes of the rajasa-prakrti 
possessing Kusumbha-raga. When Somadatta realizes that he is 
deceived he is stung to the quick and takes revenge. Similarly 
Vinayadhara returns to punish the bawd after he had been driven 
out. 


The SKA 41 and the Sahityadarpana 42 explain it as being bright, 
but liable to fade away. (wrfa 

Laksa is lac which is bright red in colour. As a colour it belongs 
to a person who has too much rajas in him. The example in the 
SP is of Pururavas losing his love for the queen on seeing 
Urvasl. SMK has no example but puts it in the Kusumbha-varga. 
Samayamdtrkd compares the characteristics of the lac with this 
raga. fttt: RPirfh dVR?: 43 Akslba is also a tree. 

This raga can be removed only with great difficulty. The instance 
in SP is Vatsaraja’s love for Vasavadatta as described in the Tapa- 
savatsardja. There Vatsaraja is made to forget Vasavadatta with 
great efforts by his ministers for the purpose of turning his mind 
towards the conquest of his lost kingdom. SMK has no example but 
places it in the Nlllraga-varga. 

Mahjisthd is Indian madder. As a raga it is deepest among the 
rajasa raga, and it cannot be given up even with great effort. SP 
quotes Kuvalayasva’s love for Madalasa in the M a dal a so pd k hy ana 
as an instance. In the SMK, Manjistha-rdga forms a class by itself, 
and it is described as being so fast that it fades but never vanishes 
completely. ^ 44 Vikramasimha (2nd tale) is of 

this nature. He boldly approaches Malatika, but being once offend¬ 
ed stops going to her though his attachment for her is never lost. 
The Samayamdtrkd describes it as fFTTRtWR: 

?TiT: I 43 i.e. persistent under any circumstances, favourable or other¬ 
wise. 

The peculiarity of the rdgas of the Tamasa class of nayakas is 
that they neither vanish as in the case of the ragas of the S&ttinka 
nayakas, nor do they deepen as in the case of the rajasa rdgas. But 
when they are spurned they change into another raga, that is, some 

41. V, p. 610. 

42. Ill, 197. 

43. V, 20. 

44. SKA, V, p. 610; Sahityadarpana. III. 197. 

45. V, 21. 
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changes set into their natures. Of this class the least harmful is 
Kardama. Kardama is mud. Its colour does not stick, therefore 
as a raga it is not fast. For example, Agnimitra’s love for MahadevI 
and Iravati which disappears on seeing Malavika. A minor point 
may be mentioned here. In SP Pururavas’s love for the queen is 
quoted as an instance of Laksa-raga. Here Agnimitra’s love for 
the two former queens, which fades on seeing Malavika, is placed in 
the Kardama class. The question is: what is the reason for this 
differentiation of calling one rajasa and the other tamasa in spite 
of the apparent similarity of situations in both the cases? Perhaps 
an explanation may be sought in Agnimitra’s betraying his unsteadi¬ 
ness in love twice while in Pururavas’s case it is not so. 

The SMK offers no example for this raga, but places it in the 
Kusumbha-raga-varga. 

Kdsaya is dull brown red colour. 46 The example given in the 
SP is Sivagana’s love in Vikrantasura. SMK gives no example, but 
places it in the Manjisthd-rdga-varga. Pratapasimha (11th tale) may 
be taken as an example of this type of hero. He is ugly and 
sensuous. When Malayasundari teases him he gets wild and like a 
ruthless ‘tiger’ injures her. The Samayamdtrkd describes it as 
f^TTT TtefPT I 47 , that is, he is rough in his 

attachment but could be adversely affected by affection. 

Sakala is a fast colour and cannot be removed with great effort 
even when there is a cause for it. SP gives the example of Aja’s 
love for Indumatl in the Raghuvamsa. SMK places it in the 
Manjistha varga. It is difficult to identify Sakala, 48 


We come lastly to the important and most common NiU-rdga. 
Nilt is indigo, dark blue in colour. The attachment of the hero is 
fastest, most intense in this case, and it is impossible to remove it 
under any circumstances. SP says it belongs to the ati-tdmasa hero. 
The example given is Vaisampayana’s love for Mahasveta in the 
Kadambari. 


«s. cf. i 

(SP, p. 88. Chapter XXIV), 
47. V, 21 b. 


48. In the Saivatantra the word sakala is applied to soul which has not advanced 
beyond the lowest stage of progress, and which is bound by sin, ignorance and 
the bonds of action. Cf. Sarvadarsanasarhgraha of Sayanamadhava (p. 70) 

I ‘..rTcffa^ r+ H 

ffw Tfr wt i 


The work further quotes from Bhoja’s own work, Tattvaprakasa to the same 
effect. Can the conception of Sakalardga have any reference to this technical 
meaning of the word in Saivatantra? 
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SMK puts it similarly that though the man is destroyed in a 
hundred ways he does not give up his raga, just as a cloth dyed in 
indigo does not lose its colour even when washed by soda and the 
like in many ways. The example is Ravidatta of the first tale. 
He is versed in all the sastras and arts but does not know how to 
make practical use of them. He has no sense of discrimination. 
Unwittingly he gets caught in the snares laid out by the courtesan 
Vinayavati and does not even understand her pretext in driving 
him out. Foolishly he waits for her and his tamasika deep attach¬ 
ment does not leave him till he dies. SKA says: 47 *T ^rfir- 

7ft I 49 and gives Rama’s love for Sita, making a golden statue of 
hers after' driving her out, as an example. Sahityadarpana also fol¬ 
lows it and says: qqr gf ) I 50 Samayamatrka says: rftsff 

Tn'qTTrwtsfq'fr^q^J: I 15 The lexicographers put it uniformly (to 
mean) that the hero is steady in love. 52 

Now a point may be noted. It has already been pointed out 
above that instances in the SP and SMK may differ because in one 
it may be from a general point of view, while in SMK it is only 
from the point of view of the courtesan’s gains and approaches. 
Nlllrdga therefore would be a plague to the courtesan’s life, and 
therefore it is called Tamasa. SP also says l In view 

of this it is surprising how SKA gives Rama as a nayaka of Tamasa 
nature. 

In this context we may refer again to the RUi-raga. In 
SP it is described as belonging to the Maha-sattvika-ndyaka, and the 
example there given is similar to the one in the SKA, namely, Rama’s 
love for Sita. Therefore is would be more appropriate to take Rama’s 
love for Sita as an example of Riti-rtiga. 

This is how the different rdgas are explained and illustrated. 
Generally speaking it can be said that the divisions are made accord¬ 
ing to colours, and their qualities of fastness etc. are taken into 
consideration. The Samayamatrka has also a colour division but 
the “erotic classification of different types of men after different 
kinds of birds and beasts” is not very happy. Bhoja derives 
the word from ranj, to colour, and the sattva, rajas and tavias ele¬ 
ments are usually associated with brightness, redness, and darkness 
and the materials associated with them have shades of these three 

49. V, p. 609. 

50. Ill, 196. 

51. V, 22. 

52. Yadavaprakasa, Vai jay anti, I, V, 4, 26. 

Halayudha, II, 219 b. 

Hemacandra, III, 476. 
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colours; therefore, the colour basis for the classification of the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of ragas is significant and logical. 

This is how Bhoja and others treat of the subject of raga. In 
so far as the present work deals with the ragas we can say that one 
of its main purposes has been to illustrate the ragas technically dealt 
with in the SP. This points out incidentally its close relationship 
with the SKA and the SP, and strengthens Bhoja’s claim to the 
authorship of this work. 

The second purpose of the text, as has been mentioned in the 
beginning, is to describe certain dangers a courtesan has to guard 
against, and to lay down certain rules of conduct she has to follow 
to make her life a success. This is done through illustrative stories 
which shed interesting side-light upon the institution of courtesan and 
also upon certain aspects of the social life of those days. There are 
certain technical points regarding the ganika as a ‘type’ of ndyikd 
to be considered also. This will be dealt with in the next chanter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PICTURE OF THE TIMES 

The SMK presents a graphic picture of the times in which it 
was written. The main scene is laid in the city of Dhara, but the 
stories take us throughout the length and breadth of India. The 
territorial boundaries of the political states changed with the rise 
and fall of kingdoms one after another. Social life with its time- 
honoured customs and traditions evolved differently in the different 
parts of the country, and yet, as we read of various happenings in 
the different cities we feel underneath it a deep and constant flow 
of cultural homogeneity which presents the picture not of this or 
that part of the country, but of the whole of India, one and undivided. 

Geography 

SMK has a large geographical canvas. From JJdydna in the 
north Peshawar we come to the SUhhaladvipa in the South, and from 
Kachcha on the sea in the west to Prdgjyotisa in Assam in the east. 
Among the countries Avanti, Kaccha, Nepala, Pane ala, Magadha and 
Malaya are mentioned. Avanti, the ancient name for Malwa, with 
its capital Ujjayini is well-known. The present text also refers to 
it as: 

The city of Ujjayini is described as being presided over by Sri Malia- 
kalanatha. His heart was captivated by Ujjayini’s charm, so he left 
his abode on Kailasa and took up his residence there. In all the 
three stories where Ujjayini has been mentioned, Vikramarka or 
Sahasanka or Vikramaditya is referred to as the king. Kaccha and 
Nepala are what they are today. The land of Nepala is described as 
being fragrant with the musk of deer. Ahicchatra (modern Ram- 
nagar in Bareilly District, U.P.), the capital of North Pancala, and 
Kanyakubja (modern Kanoj), the capital of the south Pancala, are 
mentioned. 1 Magadha is an ancient name and is identified with 
South Bihar. Malaya is Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. Hasti- 
nagapura is the same as Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus, north¬ 
east of Delhi. There is also a reference to a Hastigrama, a towm of 
the Brahmanas, on the bank of the Ganges. Kausambl (modern 
Kosam on the Yamuna, near Allahabad), the capital of Udayana 
(Vatsa country), and Vidisa (modern Bhilsa) are well known. Prag- 

1. For the identification of the places Nundolal Dey’s ‘The Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India’ has been followed. 
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jyoti$a is identified with Gauhati in Assam, and in the text is des¬ 
cribed as being adorned with krsnaguru. The corrupt form of Tam- 
ralipti (modern Tamluk in Midnapore District, Bengal)— Tdmulipti —- 
is given in the text, Kundinapura (modern Kaundinyapur in Chan- 
dur taluk of Amraoti) is ancient capital of Vidarbha Vatsagulma (Ba- 
sim in Akola District, M.P.) is another town of Vidarbha as Rajaie- 
khara states it to be- 2 But Vatsyayana mentions Vatsagulma and 
Vidarbha as though in two different countries. 3 However, Vatsa¬ 
gulma situated in Vidarbha would suit the context of the story here 
better on account of its being in the vicinity of Manyakheta. Nasikya 
(modern Nasik) is incidentally referred to, Lata (Southern Gujarat) 
Kerala (Malabar Coast), Konkana and Dravida (South India) have 
been mentioned. Kd}ilci is Conjeevaram and its description as having 
conquered the three worlds by its wealth of beauty would be proper 
since it was the capital of the powerful Pallavas since the ninth 
century. Uragapura was the capital of the Colas and Pallavas, who 
after being forced into obscurity by Kalabhras, Pandyas and Pallavas 
reached their zenith of power in the 11th century and ruled over 
the whole of the Tamil country. It is referred to as having a power¬ 
ful king. The town has been variously identified with Uraiyur on 
the southern bank of Kaveri near Trichinopoli 4 5 6 7 8 (present name Tiru- 
cherapalli), Nagapattam and with Madura. 0 

Another great capital of a powerful contemporaneous kingdom 
mentioned is Manyakheta (modern Malkhed in Hyderabad State). 
It is said in the 8th tale that the hero was in Pundravardhana and 
desired to join the services of the sovereign of Manyakheta. From 
Pundravardhana he went to Vidisa, thence to Bhaillasvamidevapura, 
from there to the town of Purnapathaka, and then to Manyakheta. 

Pundravardhana (modern Mahasthan near Bogra) is in North 
Bengal. Vidisd is modern Bhilsa in Madhya Bharat. Bhdillasvdmi- 
devapura' is 12 miles from Bisnagara. From there he entered 
Purnapathaka in Berar. The identification of this town is somewhat 
difficult. But in the modern district of Parbhani (C.P.) we read of 
a town called Purna, 0 which is on the way to Manyakheta. We can 


2. Kavyamimamsd, (KM) p. 10 , RTffVT ipfPUVRT TTVT ^"§TTrtft fihUtpr 

RTR RTOT I 

3. °KS, V, 6, 35-36. 

4. Classical Age, p. 244. 

5. Dey, op. cit, p. 211. 

6. Upadhyaya, B.S., India in Kalidasa, p, 67. 

7. In two stone inscriptions of the twelfth century this place is mentioned. See 
Ray, H.C., The Dynastic History of Northern India., Vol. II, pp. 706, 999. 

8 . Vide, The Imperial Atlas of India, Map No. 56, 70°-19°. 
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take that as identical with our Purnapathaka. 9 Manyakheta was 
the capital of the Rastrakutas whose feudatory was Siyaka, Bhoja’s 
grandfather. He had, however, thrown off the suzerainty of Manya¬ 
kheta. After the Rastrakutas, Taillapa, the Calukya, who ultimately 
defeated Bhoja’s uncle Munja, was ruling from Manyakheta; there¬ 
fore the echo of Manyakheta being the seat of a sovereign ruler is 
heard in the text. 

Simhala-dvipa is the southernmost extremity of India that is 
mentioned, and Udyana is the northern-most. Udyana is identified 
with Uddayana situated on the Swat river. 

The most important city mentioned is, of course, Dhard } the 
capital of the Paramaras. It was during the rule of Vairasimha or 
Siyaka II that Dhara became the capital of the Paramaras. 10 
In the Navasahastinka-carita of Padmagupta, a poet at the court of 
Bhoja’s uncle Munja and his father Sindhuraja, Dhara is called the 
‘other Capital’ (apara kularajadhdnt). 1 1 And historians record that 
Bhoja rebuilt the city in the middle of the 11th century and trans¬ 
ferred the capital there from Ujjayinl. 12 It is taken to be the most 
distinguished city during Bhoja’s time, and the description of the 
city that we get, though conventional, speaks of the wealth and 
prosperity of the city. 

Two islands outside India are mentioned, namely, Suvarnadvlpa 
and Ratnadvlpa. Suvarnadlpa is in South East Asia and can be 
roughly identified with Sumatra. Ratnadvipa is one of the islands 
near Java. There is the usual reference about these places that 
merchants from India went to these places and returned laden with 
riches. 

Among the mountains the well-known Himcicala, Kaildsa, Meru, 
Anjanagiri. Mandara, Rohandcala, Amaragiri, Mekula, the Sukti- 
mantaparvata and the Srlparvata are mentioned. Mekala is the 
same as Amarakantaka from which the Narmada takes its rise. Sri¬ 
parvata is in the South. 13 Rohandcala is the Adam’s peak in Ceylon, 
also called Sumana-Kuta. Suktimantaparvata is a portion of the 
Vindhya range. 

9. In the History of the Paramaras Ganguly gives a list of names of Mandates of 
the Paramaras of Malwa from available records. Among them Purnapathaka 
is mentioned (p. 236). 

10. Udaipur Prasasti of the Kings of Malwa, El, I, 233 ff. 

vTRTUTPRTf frfhlfpq'drRT PdfiT dd I 

5rwr ssfi'rnjRT trfacrr ihr win" 

11. I. 90. # 5 : 3 ft UrS'-dfiTrftfT ddd I dTC% dUdf il 

12 . Ganguly, op. cit., p. 27. 

13. In a Prakrit inscription from a Buddhist site at Nagarjunikonda we read 

etc. The editor of the inscription observes 
that the tradition in Tibet that Nagarjuna spent the concluding part of his life 
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Among the rivers Kdlindl is mentioned. Narmada, is called 
Mekalakanyakd. The Ganga is described as Tripathaga and Mandd- 
kinl. Sipra in UjjayinI and its tributary Gambhird are mentioned. 
Tapi is given a rare variant, Tapani. The present Sabarmati is call¬ 
ed Sambhramavati . 14 TamraparnI in the South is conventionally 
described as having pearls. 

Kingship and Administration 

The head of an Imperial State was called Cakravartin. He 
ruled over the neighbouring kings. The description of the king of 
Uiagapura (9th tale) is the conventional description of a sovereign. 
'T RUR'dlRf gR^TRTi ^ q'Tf i^cTTFIT REf^^IclW TT^rfe'sfTRr 

^ qvVFfwTRTT- 

RTf^r^nr^Tm (p. «<;) ' 

The refeience to the thirty-six ‘fiajakulikas’ is a reference to the 
ruling royal families. Ib The Konkanas are the people of Konkan, the 
Karvatas are the people of the villages and the Velakulas refer to the 
people living in the thirty-two ports that might have existed then. 
The Atavikas refer to the forest tribes of Sabaras, Bhillas, Barbaras 
and the like. 

The whole of the kingdom was divided into a number of 
mandalas (provinces) and governors were appointed who were called 
mandalesvaras. Mandalas were further divided into bhogas and 
visayas. The samanta was in charge of the visaya. Together with 
these the other two officials mentioned herein are the dandapdsika 
and the mahattama. The Bhoga was further divided into pathaka. 
We have a reference to the Malayavisaya and the Purnpathaka. 

In those days kingship was not nominal. The king was the 
constitutional as well as the executive head of the State. 

The life of a victorious king was a judicious mixture of duty 
and pleasure. His burden of the care of his kingdom (rajyapdlana) 
and studies of the Sdstras (Sdstravicara) were lightened by his hob¬ 
bies like fighting elephants (Gajendrdnanuyodhayan) and riding 
horses (vdjino vdhayan), practising archery (sdyakdbhydsa), wit¬ 
nessing the practice of warfare (yuddhavalokana) and learning the 
use of aims (sastr&bhyasa). Light amusements and sports like hunt- 

in a monastery in southern India associated with his name is preserved upto 
the present day in the name ‘NSgarjunikonda’. (El, XX 1929-30, p. 22, Ins¬ 
cription F. Second Apsidal Temple Inscriptions (line 3). Edited by Prof. J. 
Ph. Vogel). This would help us to locate the exact site of the Sriparvata. 

14. KM calls it Svabhravati (chapter 17, p. 94). 

15. This reference to the thirty-six ruling families is important, as it is earlier in 
point of time to Kalhana’s (c. 1159 A.D.) reference in the Rajatarangini. 
Mr. C. V, Vaidya, op. cit., (p. 388) gives a list of the thirty-six Ruling families 
and holds the view that it was drawn up during the time of Candra Gahadavala 
who ruled from 1080-1100 A.D. 
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ing (mrgaya), roaming through woods (udya.naviha.rana), watersports 
(jala-krlda), the company of beloved (pranayintsamdgama), meeting 
of friends (prcinayagosthi) and witnessing dramatic performances 
(preksd) were equally important for him. 

These occupations speak of his accomplishments in the afore¬ 
said arts and sciences also and bring to our mind the picture of a 
king, sound and healthy in mind, body and spirits. A good ruler 
was also a good artist (kulagrham kalandm) and a learned man 
(prcimadodydnam vidyaldtantim). Dharma and Niti found equal 
place in his life (prabhavo dharmasya, nidhanam nit eh). The result 
was that kingship did not leave him either a ruler without learning, 
or an artist without character or a master without appreciation of 
the beauties of life. His accomplishments helped him to build up 
and live fully a well-balanced life. 

The gifted people sought the patronage of kings in all their 
endeavours. There were held special courts where the works and 
achievements of the poets, artists and others were examined, and 
the king usually signified his appreciation of merit by awarding 
handsome gifts. As a matter of fact following this normal practice 
of the kings of old like Satavahana, Sudraka and Sahasanka it was 
laid down in works like the Kdvyamxmdmsd that kings should hold 
literary courts to promote the advancement of cultural activities . 10 
When fortunately the king was gifted with poetic talent himself, 
he found it easy to collect the best talents of the day round him. 

It is interesting to observe that the SMK is set in the atmosphere 
of one of these literary assemblies of the times. It was summer 
, an d the king, surrounded by a few relatives, friends and learned 
people, was seated in the bejewelled and cool dhdragrha on the 
central high pavilion. The king is requested by those present to 
tell them a new story for their delectation. There is an exchange 
of views regarding the virtue in speaking about oneself. Ultimately 
the king starts off with the tale which would please his friends as 
well as the literary connoisseurs. This small introductory passage 
in SMK indicates the traditions of the actual literary courts of 
Bhoja . 17 

The king, it may be supposed, ruled justly but there can be no 
doubt that his personal prejudices and predilections played an im¬ 
portant part in the administration; on his favours or frowns depended 
even the lives of the people . 18 

16. Chapter X, pp. 54, 55. 

17. See supra, chapter two, pp. 16, 17. 

18. For instance, gifts of crores of gold pieces, rich dresses and presents of ele¬ 
phants were given to Devadatta (5th tale) and Lavanyasundari (6th tale). 

Similarly king Samarasimha offered 4000 villages to Sundaraka (11th tale) and 

king of Purnapathaka offered 1000 villages to Ratnadatta (8th tale). 
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Though the king was thus the most important limb of the state 
it is surprising to note that his political or military achievements 
had very little effect on the lives of the people. The wars against 
other kingdoms were taken to be the normal occupation of the war¬ 
rior class and were not considered worthy of literary record. This 
would explain why a work like the SMK written by a king like 
Bhoja, ever engaged in military exploits and political alliances, re¬ 
mains completely silent on such activities. 

The City and its Social Set-up 

The city was the most important centre of all activities. A 
picture of the cities of medieval India preserved in literature em¬ 
phasises a highly rich and pompous way of living. All the wealth 
of the State was concentrated there. 

As stated above, the story of SMK is laid in the city of Dhara, 
the capital of the Paramara rulers. The picturesque description of 
Dhara with its wealth of details throw interesting light on some 
of the important features of the city and its planning which was as 
important in those days as it is today. Bhoja in his Samar ahqana- 
sutradhara devotes a whole chapter to town-planning . 19 The details 
of the layout of the city and life therein are dealt with here in order 
to bring into bolder relief the continuity of our cultural traditions, 
whose roots can be traced as far back as Kautilya’s times. 

The city (purl, nagarl ) had an outer wall ( prdkdra ). 20 It was 
whitewashed; for it is described as being white as snow. It was 
circular in form and was studded with various precious stones. On 
it were watch-towers (att&laka), 2 ^ with high decorative indentation 
(. uttuhga Jcupisirsaka). 22 r Fh.e city wall had four gateways ( pratoli ) 23 

While on the other hand Ghu^a was unnecessarily harassed, put in prison 
and fined by king Vajramukuta. King Samarasimha first eagerly sent his men 
to punish Ratnadatta and in the last tale we read that the queen’s nose and 
ears were cut off and she was put in prison and Muladeva’s wife and the 
merchant were deported by the king. 

19. Book I, 10. TUR: The features of the city described in this work 

are mentioned in the SS, so it has been quoted often. 

20 • T’TT fafarpi I fq STRICT-H R RTsqff I 

511+Kh f\<Sli2Te5g|<tfcR|ifce|fa: RT II (SS, I, 10, 1) 

21. The watchtowers were in four directions. 

SUTT^dciftqR for fef R-Fjfd'TR | (Ibid., vs 31) 

22. The kapisirsaka is a very old architectural feature". Together with the moat 
and towers it is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthusastra, Book II, chapter III. In 
Prakrit it^is called Kausisaga. SS. gives its measure in height to be an hand. 

RfPrefaNi ?rtt i (ss, i, io, 30). 

23. The modern word Pola is derived from the word pratoli, Prakrit paoli. 

Rtttt. rtt Rwr^pi ^ T: | 

: TTT'PTb r Trf^'TT; II SS, vs. 38. 
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with broad and heavy doors (vitataghanakapata). There was a moat 
(parikhd) encircling the entire city wall. In the city there were 
main roads and streets ( rathyd) lined with shops ( vipani) and pala¬ 
tial mansions (prasada), stuccoed (saudhaj and lavishly decorated 
with various precious stones and gold. The residential quarters 
were variously called prasada, bhavana, grhaka, vesma and sanni- 
vesa-sthana. 

Besides the extensive outskirts of the buildings (bhavanopasal- 
yani) the city had innumerable public parks (upavana, udydna, 
pramadavana), artificial hills (kridd-saila), lakes (saras, taddgu), 
wells and tanks (vapi, dlrghika, puskarim) and public baths (dhdrd- 
grha) artificially watered (yantra-dhdrd-grha). These were in such 
an abundance in the city that it appeared to be RRRcfvi 

RtdJPT Rcffi: RTfaTR}, feSTt 

I (P- 2) Prasddas were palatial mansions. They were very 
high and were white-washed as the term ‘saudha’ signifies. 21 But 
they are Variously designed as ‘kanaka-saudha ‘ sphatika-vasmu 
‘marakata-mani-prasada’ etc. probably because of the predominance 
of the decorative materials. 

Some of the architectural details are very well brought out in 
the descriptions. The salient features are pinnacles of gold (kanaka- 
sikhara) or of precious stones. 25 The candrasalds were the special 
apartments on the terraces from which the moonrise was observed. 20 
These rooms were white-washed and the walls and ceiling were de¬ 
corated with paintings, and were studded with sapphires. 

The buildings had several storeys (tala) besides the terraces 
(utsaiiga). Utsanga is explained as any horizontal area or level as 
of a roof of a house. The floors were studded with crystals and were 
resorted to by the people in the summer. The roof was sloping and 
the porjecting eaves (valabhika) had water channels made of moon¬ 
stones at the end. of the ridges (valabhikd-candramani-pranali). The 
valabhika was also a small projecting balcony, sometimes called 
vadabhi, and was studded with emeralds (garutmata-valabhikd) or 
made of ivory (danta-vadabhi). Niryuhas are generally explained 
as dove-cotes. Besides these there were particular projections in 
the houses at certain heights on which rows of swans or pigeons 
were carved. These were called hamsa-pdlis and kapota-pdlis. The 
walls of the mansions were whitewashed on the outside, but decorat¬ 
ed within with pictures and precious stones. The floorings had 

24 • gUTfcvUUR gTR R>;r RRT R RR I (Ibid., p. 87, vs. 12) 

25 - RRPtfHRR ^FPRT RRTRTR RRPjfR I (Ibid., p. 160, vs. 18) 

26. The Candrasalas were apartments in the terraces, white and decorated wilh 
paintings. Because of the paintings these apartments were also called Citra- 
salas. They were reserved for the newly weds. Even now in Rajasthan there 
are similar apartments and they are called Cittasaris. 
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crystals, sapphires, rubies, corals and the like studded in gold and 
other minerals. On the grounds were built pavilions (vedika) with 
raised seats (vifanka). These also were decorated with precious 
stones. The courtyards (prangana) and arches (torana) 27 were 
necessary features of the buildings. Stair-cases (sopana) and win¬ 
dows (vatayana) were made of crystals. Slightly different from the 
windows were the ‘gavaksas’, windows with fretwork in stone. In 
the royal palaces were special audience halls (asthana) and pleasure 
pavilion (kri^a-mandapa) both inside and outside. ‘Sayanagara' was 
the bedroom and ‘Apavaraka’ was another name for a room. 

The parks (udyanas) had, of course, their natural beauty, but 
they were planned and well-provided with artificial lakes, tanks, 
lotus-ponds and hillocks. The secanakutis were kept cool with 
water sprinkled from leather bags; and they were resorted to by 
the pleasure loving couples to escape the heat of the summer. 

The most interesting feature was the yantra-dhard-grha which 
was an ideal resort during the summer season. It is an old feature 
of the cities, for we find the mention and description of the same 
in the Kadamabari, SH the Yasastilaka-campu , 2Q the Tilakamanjari 30 
and many other works. The construction of the yantra-dhard-grha 
was very elaborate, and therefore the kings alone could afford them. 31 

At the very outset of this work we read that the king was seated 
in the dhdra-grha. But the description of the city includes another 
yantra-dhard-grha, which was accessible to the people of the city. 
The purpose of the dhdra-grha was to seek refuge from the heat 
of the summer days. It was made of dark coloured stones to de¬ 
flect the heat and keep the inside cool. Various pavilions and bal¬ 
conies were provided within the house. Pillars, pillartops and carved 
dolls on them (pattasdlabhahjika) adorned the chambers. On the top 
of the pillars (stambhasirsaka) were small statues which looked as 
if they bore the burden of the whole roof. They were called bhdra- 
putrakas, and their reflections in the pillars multiplied their number. 
The dhdra-grha was kept very cool as if it was made of camphor, 
snow or bits of the moon. 

27. The torana is beautifully described in SS (p. 89, vs. 36-38) 

Tiwnwfftbt i swift II 

arm i i fnftwTp’H-'ft ti 

flcf cfl ’'.' J l fp fcf TftrT ?TW I ^ ? I! 

fwt i 

28. Pp. 438-39 

29. Book III, p. 522-532. 

30. Pp. 178-190. 

3TTfKr3pn*T%rT5r fmPHwrdWJT i 

i ss, p. 179, vs. H8. 

31. 

X— ti 
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In the courtyards of the dhara-grha were tanks and lotus ponds 
in which at some places mechanical tortoises swam up and down, at 
another, mechanical families of cranes were cheated by the swim¬ 
ming mechanical fishes, and at other places the mechanical crocodiles 
frightened the dolls fashioned as mermaids. 

Inside the dhara-grha were many mechanical contrivances. 
Dolls of various sizes and shapes danced and played music. Mechani¬ 
cal cranes, bees and cakravakas moved up and down like living ones. 
Water flowed from all possible slits and holes—the eyes of the wing¬ 
ed crocodiles, the mouth of the pea-hen, hair, palms, nails and 
breasts of dolls, mouths of monkeys climbing up an artificial tree, 
from the ground underneath, walls, ceiling, lotuses, pillars and pillar- 
tops. On the whole it created the illusion of pleasant rainy days 
within, when as a matter of fact the sun blazed fiercely without. It 
was natural therefore that the whole populace was bewitched by 
the splendour of such a yantra-dh&ra-grha: 

II*'" 

•\ 

The picture of the city bespeaks the prosperity and grandeur 
of the times. With the increase of material prosperity the lives of 
the people flowed easy and smooth. There was ample time, oppor¬ 
tunity and means to indulge in every interest, and temptation that 
life offered. If this text were taken to portray a faithful picture of 
its times, it offers us a glimpse of the pattern of the social life in 
general. The picture, it must be confessed, is hardly flattering or 
respectable. 

The mosaic of the population was made up of Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Kayasthas and men of other professions. But 
the way of life of the individuals described in the text indicates 
nothing high or noble about them. It may be wrong to infer that 
the whole social fabric was corrupt, that the air was thick with 
fraud, greed and slickness, and that society was suffocated with the 
stench of lust; but it cannot be denied that at least partially it was 
so, and even the rich and the respectable descended to low and 
vulgar levels. 

The social arrangement demanded that the populace should be 
distributed among different localities according to their varnas and 
professions. The locality of the Brahmanas made the entire city 
look as if it was a world of Brahmanas; for at places rows of Srotri- 
yas moved up and down engaged continuously in various rituals. At 
some places the recitations of the khilas and nigamas could be heard. 

32. SS, p 182, vs. 148. See Notes. 
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and at others discourses were held on the srutis, smrtis, vydkarana - 
sdstra, puraiias and itihdsas. 

The Brahmanas were rich and learned. The mention of the 
riches of the Brahmanas reminds us of the verse: 

I fFTT : 

TTfl: I 

>fr>5rRT^r^n^T6jt^rFJT^ii 33 

The Brahmanas followed the path laid down by the sruti and 
the smrti. (etc.). 

Boys were invested with the sacred thread and initiated into 
studies at a young age. By the time he was sixteen he complet 
ed his studies. (WT ) 

and entered life with full zest. The bulk of the Brahmanas may 
have followed their ancestral occupation of study and rituals and 
received the titles of distinction: but all spheres of activity were 
open to them. We hear of the Brahmana Visnudatta, who became 
a king, and Madhava who returned from Siriihaladvlpa after doing 
good business, 

The kings, princes, feudatories and courtiers came from the 
K?atriyas. They were rich, charitable, pleasure-loving and valo¬ 
rous. The position of the king has already been described above," 

The third important class was that of the Vaisyas, the mer¬ 
chants. The sons of merchants were well up in all arts and sciences, 
like gaja-sastra, asva-vidya, vanik-kala, dyuta-rahasya, vaisikopani- 
?ad, citra, patracchedya and pusta-kala. For them it was not obliga¬ 
tory to join their father’s business. (Cf. Ratnadatta’s attitude). 
The city’s wealth and splendour depended upon the wealth of the 
merchants, and therefore they were an important class of people. 

Besides these three classes, the Kayasthas are mentioned. 
According to the Varna-dharma they form an intermediate caste. 
But prior to the epoch depicted in this work, the Kayasthas were in 
the administrative services of the kings. They formed a class of 
government officers. In the Narmamala Ksemendra devotes a whole 
chapter to the Kayasthas, where the first verse eulogises them rather 
sarcastically thus: 

fit fiTfifiT fit%T I 
fi Wfiftfi: ii 

The references to Kayasthas are generally full of scorn and deroga- 

33. Mammata, Kavyaprakasa, X, cf. the following description: 

fi T&v-nH'i snrrftr fict fifi^fi fi £ at i fifirtfitffi: qrfr: ftir% 

II Padmagupta, Navasahasankacarita, 1. 27. 
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tory, and they are described as dishonest, corrupt and disreputable 
administrators. 

It seems that actresses personated female parts on the stage, and 
they were experts in their art. There are references to fortune¬ 
tellers (sakunika) and persons proficient in magic (indrajalika-vidy 5 J 
and mesmerism (mohana-vidya). 

Of men following other professions we hear of the oilman 
(tailika) doing his hereditary work and prospering in it The medi¬ 
cine man (vaidya), agriculturist (karsakajana), smith f lohakdra), 
weaver (tantuvaya), keeper of the gambling house (sabhika ). The 
slaughter house (suna) is mentioned, along with the barbar (n dpi Hi) 
and the hunter (vyddha). 

The picture of the countryside is roseate and rich. Agricultural 
prosperity is evident in the descriptions of the emerald-like green 
rice-fields protected by the kalamagopikds, the barely fields and 
forests of sugarcane. The return of the cattle in the evenings from 
the rich pasture lands was inferred from the tinkling of the bells. 
Wood for fuel was available in plenty from the forests. 

Outside the cities, in these simple surrounding dwelt the vil¬ 
lagers (Kdrvatas) and along the seaeoasts the sea faring men (VeU~ 
kulas). The forests were full of the Sabaras. An interesting ethno 
logical description of the Sabaras is given thus at one place. They 
were well-built and dark in colour. They had snub noses, high cheek 
bones, pointed chins and small ears. Their eyes were red-shot and 
wide open and their eyebrows were knitted. With curly hair,^ with 
sparsely growing beards, with peacocks’ feathers tied to their hair, 
with bows and arrows in hand, blowing horns and marching in 
groups they frightened away not only the travellers but also the 
wild beasts. 

The Kir at as, the Barbaras and the Bhillas also had their resi¬ 
dences (pallls) in the forests, which could be marked even from a 
distance during the mornings due to the sweet songs of the women¬ 
folk while pounding barley and rice at their doors. 

These are the divisions of classes and professions. But the mem 
bers of respectable classes referred to in the text are only the men 
about the town (nagaraka) who led easy-going and sophisticated 
lives, basking in luxury. Vatsyayana has devoted a whole chapter to 
the description of the Nagaraka’s life and we have a contemporane¬ 
ous literary record to the effect that it was a favourite pastime of 
such men to indulge in the science of Erotics day and night. 

For company, they had hangers-on like the Vitas, 34 Dhurtas, 
Dinffikas an d the Singas who were ever ready .to help them in their 
34. Padmagupta, Navasahasahkacarita, I, 30. 
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amorous adventures. But the company most desired by them was 
that of the hetaira. In order to be worthy of their interests and 
accomplishments the hetaria also had to be educated. And gradu¬ 
ally, as the respectable members of society took more and more in¬ 
terests in them their position and status improved considerably and 
they came to be regarded as the most advanced, cultured and wel¬ 
come members of society. 35 

The SMK is concerned mainly with this important section of 
society. 

These women are to be distinguished on the one hand from 
the gay and beautiful ladies of the town, and on the other from the 
ordinary vesyds or prostitutes, the common women. About the for¬ 
mer, we come to know, from stray references, only this that they 
were dressed and adorned in the fashions of the day; their hair 
was long and was braided or knotted and was always decorated with 
seasonal flowers. Tddanka, danta-patra and kundala were their 
ear-ornaments; be-jewelled necklaces and flower garlands adorned 
their necks; valaya, kankana and keyura were their armlets, and 
their feet constantly resounded with the tinkling of the nvpuras. 
Fragrant sandal, camphor, kumkum and rodhra pollen were applied 
to their bosoms, and their palms and feet were painted with the alak- 
taka dye. Besides the accomplishment of music (sangita) or taurya- 
trika —the triple harmony of singing, dancing and instrumental 
music—we hear of no other accomplishment of theirs. This is be¬ 
cause the whole work is devoted to the lives of courtesans. 

The ganikd is enumerated along with the vesya, but there is 
a vast difference between the two. A few technical points may be ; 
noted here. The Kdmasutra mentions nine types of common women, 
namely, kumbhaddsl , paricarika, kulatd, svairini, nati, silpakaiika , 
prakdsavinastd , rupdpva and the ganikd. 30 Bharata calls her 
bahya , 37 dhanika , sddhdram, 38 and Rudrata sdmdnyd. 39 Bhoja also 
calls the common woman sdmdnyd, and further gives three divisions: 
ganikd, riipdjivd and valasini/ 10 The SMK uses the words vesya, 

35. From this it is not proper to infer that other women in society were absolutely 
ignorant and unaccomplished as is done in the following remark of Dubois 
‘The courtesans are the only women in India who enjoy the privilege of learn¬ 
ing to read, to dance, to sing’ (Hindu manners, customs and ceremonies, p. 586). 

.‘it:. f T^ffi-TrT^TrT^r-f FTJff-Rdi'-ftTcq'frrPr^r-T^'r^rrq'fferr-^q'riff'T, 

%% %5-irrfehTr: (vi, 6, 54 ). 

37. Natyasastra, 22, 146 b. TTfZT %37WPTlfFf I 

38. Dasarupaka, II, 15 ffi. 5R-RTT drfWT f^TTI 

39. Snrgaratilaka, I, 62, 65. RT fart 1 

40. SKA, V, 113 a. affsfacFfl; TffWT *RT5ff3T I 
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vesavanita, vesavilasim, panyaramam, vesapramada, panyanganu, 
darika., sadharani, ganika , vesayuvati —all of them referring to the 
ganika. 

The position of the courtesan in society was superior to the other 
common women because she was like the eraipa of Athens and the 
hetera of Greece,—the privileged woman in society who was the 
companion of kings and wealthy merchant-princes. 

It is difficult to trace the historical origin of the institution of 
courtesans in India as is done with regard to the Erapi 41 or the 
Geisha Guild. 42 But it seems to have been gradually developed. 
As far back as the time of Kautilya the institution of courtesan was 
fairly established. The Arthasastra has a whole chapter dealing 
with the Superintendence of the gamkas. Ganika was not necessarily 
hereditary, 43 which reminds us of the Geisha guilds of Japan of the 
present day. 

The Arthasastra tells us that the profession of ganika. was not 
necessarily hereditary 44 and the ganikas were trained entertainers, 
holding highly paid posts in the king’s court. They were also em¬ 
ployed in the temples. 46 A courtesan was not a free woman, but 
was under strict official control, ever liable to suffer penalty for 
breach of regulations. The registration and regulation of the gani- 
k&s that we read about in the Arthasastra was more for the safety 
of the state than for any other reason. And it was better than the 
Roman tradition where registration and the minor regulations such 
as the dyeing of hair and other disabilities were enforced for separat 
ing the ganikas for public reprobation and penalizing them for their 
profession. 46 

Bhoja describes the ganika as: ^TR^Rftjfe?. 47 Hemacandra 

41. Vide Fergusson, W. S., Hellenistic Athens , London, 1911, p. 71 fF; also Wode- 
house, Creek Prostitution in Hastings’ Encyclopedia oj Religion and Ethics, 

Vol. X, p. 404 ff. 

42. Wallace, Irving, The Geisha Guild, in ‘Tricolour’, Vol. Ill, September 1945, 
pp. 30, 31. 

43. Book II, Chapter 27, 

44. ?Tfw«TSTT I'^TT TT RpJFFi sfTOcT I 

45. Cf. Lavanyasundarl (8th tale). Sh ewas called arghya-vittika conveying the 
sense that her fortune was in offering argliya to gods and propitiating them 
by dancing. Penzer in his note on ‘Sacred Prostitution’ (Appendix IV, The 
Ocean of Story, Vol. I) has thoroughly treated this subject by pointing out its 
origin and comparing similar practices existent in Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Canaan and West Africa. 

46. Hogarth, D. G. ‘Graeco-Roman Hierodouloi’, Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. VI, p. 671 f. 

47. SKA, p. 498. 
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says; *FR% 48 Vatsyayana mentions 

the sixty-four anga-vidyds and says; 

3TTf^T«jf^rr ^wr ni f^di i 
?r»i% ?«ir ^ u 

•jfam trr ^ ustt R^rr i 

3U^jfhnsfW2TT =d ^WTrU ^ dFH II 

So we know for certain that the ganikd was respected for her 
knowledge of the different arts. Not only that but girls of res¬ 
pectable families and young men were sent to her to be instructed 
in some of the arts. Of the sixty four arts mentioned by Vatsya¬ 
yana, music, painting, dancing, etc. are purely aesthetic. 

VUesakacchedyam, puspdstaraiiam and the like for the purpose of 
increasing one’s personal charms; Sayanaracanam, Bhusanayojanam 
are for knowing the part of service; prahelikd, pratimald, durvdcaka- 
yoga are entertaining games, while pustakavdfana and kavya-sama- 
syd-purana and the like are purely intellectual pursuits. 

With all these personal charms and accomplishments it is not 
surprising that the ganikd came to be regarded as a respectable and 
important member of the community. The description of our nayikd, 
Srhgaramanj ari, is that of a perfect ganikd of the first order. Her 
beauty was unparalled, her graces were befitting, her dresses and 
adornments were choice and befitting, and her language and be¬ 
haviour were polished and decorous. In dancing and music she 
excelled others and her intelectual development made her a worthy 
companion of the most learned. 

Vatsyayana speaks of the mastery of the ganikd in sixty-four 
arts; but Srngaramanjari was adept in both kinds 

of sixty-four arts. The first group we have already referred to; 
the other refers to the sixty-four sdmprayogika arts which Vatsya¬ 
yana mentions in the second book of the Kamasutra. It indicates 
that Srngaramanjari was adept in the science of erotics. She was 
bold in questions and answers, eloquent in speech, wellread in 
treatises on different subjects and expert at understanding and com¬ 
posing poetry. Possessing unparalled beauty, knowledge and good 
fortune, she was the favourite of the king and it was not surprising 
that the Brahmapas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Kayasthas all waited at 
her doors with gifts to offer. With all the wealth and power of the 
kingdom at her feet it was easy for her to live in great pomp and 
splendour. 50 

48. Kavyanusasana-Vivekn, p. 418. 

49. KS, I, 3, 16-20-21. 

50. Cf, the description of Vasantasena’s residence in Mrcchakatika, pp. 99-106. 
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Her description reminds us of the influential French and Eng¬ 
lish mistresses like Madame Du Barry, Nivon, Jane Shore and Nell 
Gwyn whose salons attracted powerful kings and statesmen of 
Europe of the day; and who practically ruled their countries. 51 
But Srngaramanjari specially reminds us of Aspasia who was loved 
by great men like Alcibiades and Socrates, and who finally married 
Pericles. She was, according to Plato, an accomplished rhetorician 
and the real composer of the funeral oration of Pericles, and accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, was courted by many statesmen and philosophers 
of Greece. 52 

In the SMK we do not read of the State control of the houses 
of ganikas. But nevertheless every ganikd’s household was con¬ 
trolled by a strict officer in the form of the ‘mother' or the Kuttanl. 
She was an eye sore to the men who came to the courtesan and 
they swore: rrtrq fawr ?TT foirfi I 

fes^fr^cri qTffi faw r j11 

It was but natural that the ganikas were sometimes sincerely loved 
and that they came to cherish sincere love for one man or another. 
But their social position was such that little scope was given to 
them to cherish true love. Some of them understood their position 
all right and strictly followed the rules laid down for them. They 
punctiliously kept watch over their own interests and lived success 
fully. Some of them practised fraud, for, greed never left them. 
They were punished by the king or the individuals who suffered at 
their hands. While some of the ganikas valued their respectable 
positions and did not stoop to cheating or inviting punishment, nor 
did they value wealth more than virtue or fleeting fancy more than 
constant love. 

But with regard to these last mentioned, the ‘mothers’ were 
always worried. As guardians of the ganikas it was their duty to 
see that the courtesans never deviated from their paths. It was 
heart-breaking for them to see that the energy spent in training the 
courtesans was all lost by her resolute will to be faithful to one 
person. In the Dasakumtiracarita we read how Kamamanjarl’s 
mother complains to the sage in the following words: “Sir, this 
daughter of mine would make it appear that I am to blame, but 

51. Wallace, op. cit, mentions a Geisha, Ohana San, who though living then had 
become a legendary person. She was the mistress of the late Prince Saionji, 
last of the Elder Statesman and intimate advisor of Hirohoto. At the time of 
the Versailles Peace Conference, Prince Saionji look her to Paris, and Woodrow 
Wilson, charmed by her, presented her with a pearl necklace. There was con¬ 
siderable embarrassment later when President Wilson learnt the young lady’s 
status. Till 1945 (when the article was written) she was living and was then 
the abbess of a nunnery near Tokyo. 

52. Dickinson, G, L., The Greek View of Life, pp. 182-184. 
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indeed, I have done my duty, and have carefully prepared her for 
the profession for which from birth she was intended. From the 
earliest childhood I have bestowed the greatest care upon her, doing 
everything in my power to promote her health and beauty. As 
soon as she was old enough I had her carefully instructed in the 

arts of dancing etc. I did many other things to promote 

her success and to secure for her liberal renumeration; yet after all 
the time, trouble and money which I have spent upon her, just when 
I was beginning to reap the fruit of my labours, the ungrateful girl 
has fallen in love with a stranger,’’ 

This then was the one thing that the ‘mother’ constantly dreaded 
- the rise of sincere love in a courtesan. The fear was only natural, 
as faithfulness to one individual would spell ruin in her profession. 
A wise ‘mother’ had always to be on guard and instruct the courtesan 
about the dangers of the different temptations that her life offered. 
It was her duty as a courtesan not to forget her true profession. 

It is with such a purpose in view that in the present work the 
wise and experienced Visamasila gives instructions to the fair and 
fortunate Srngaramanjari. She enumerates the maxims that a 
courtesan has to follow to escape falling into the trap of a cheat 
or a rogue. The purport of her entire teaching is that a courtesan 
shoidd be wise and discriminating and not get entangled in the bonds 
of affection. By doing so she fulfills her duties and obligations to¬ 
wards society in which she enjoys a high position. 

This class of courtesans constituted an important section of 
society which influenced a considerable number of people. Their 

53. Desopadesa, p. 11, vs. 10. 

54. Later rhetoricians have raised a controversy whether the sriYgara-love- 
involved in yanika’s case is true or not. And when it is not true whether it 
should be called ttrnydra or srngdrdbhdsa. Bharata (23, 18-26) mentions three 
types of courtesans: madnnatura (one craving company), raktd (attached) and 
viraktd (one who is averse). Here raktd is the one of true love. Vatsyayana 
(in the sixth book, mentions two goals of her life, namely, natural love and 
artificial love, (VI, 1, 1, 2) and the former he calls ekac&rini. (VI, 2, 1-2). In 
the Sriigaratilaka, Rudrata states: (I, 64, 65) 

q^PT'dTT ttct Rrrafe nr i .. dRTTfTT*rmfT 5f=nfa tpt: rttct n 

So he accepts her true love, without which hers will be a 1 case of rasabhusa 
only; Bhoja does not discuss the point in his works, but the SMK has stories 
of true love, and one of the lessons that Visamasila teaches is that the courtesan 
should never be sincere in her love. Visvanatha after mentioning that a com¬ 
mon woman shows only outward love for the sake of the money says in the 
end: 'fdTf'I ’FTlTMfiT'Tf (Sdhityadarpana, III, 71). In the recently pub¬ 
lished Srngdramanjan of Akbarshah the author criticizing the definition given 
by Bhanudatta in Rasamanjari ; fTH^TTT'Trf^ff^^'IWTfiTrnT ?IPTFTT I 
carries the controversy thus: ddfi'd I fdvT>TTfsR?cTRr VT dlffd I . . . 

4 I 19 97 tpRddd: ^ffSrRTT V9 d TTdfd 

3 RTPTPTPT: I- dfJWdYRTm | ( pp , 12 - 13 ) 
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houses afforded endless pleasures and amusement to rich citizens. 
But We also hear of a complement of other institutions, which afford¬ 
ed pleasure and entertainment like the glambing house (livtd), 
theatre (rangasdld), pleasure houses (kriddgdra, kriddbh avana) and 
temples (devdlaya, devcigrha, devayatana). The love for outdoor 
life took the citizens out to the parks (udydna), swimming (jala- 
majjana), hunting (mrgayd), playing balls (kanduka-kridd), swing¬ 
ing (doldndolana) and dancing (nrtya, ndtya). 

Religious festivals were also enjoyed with gusto. We have re¬ 
ference to the ydtrd-mahotsava of Madana, the worship of the Sun 
of Vijayasaptami, the worship of the Goddesses Asapura and Vin 
dhyavasinT, and the god Ganapati who helps In attin the desired 
objectives of life. Mahakalanatha who was presiding deity of 
Uj jay ini', and was therefore worshipped with great fervour. There 
is an uncomplimentary reference to the pdsupaia sect (hmasattva- 
ptiAvpata-pdkh and a) which later on was followed by the Paramaras 
of Mahva. fiR 

Among beliefs, we read only of the pigeon being considered 
unfortunate when it stays in the house. 1 "' 5 The units of currency 
mentioned are dramma and pala. Gold coins are usually mentioned 
as pieces of gold. 

From this short review of the times based on information 
contained in the SMK it can be said that during Bhoja’s rule civili¬ 
zation in Malwa had risen to a magnificent pitch. Our appreciation 
of Bhoja for having portrayed a faithful picture of one of the most 
glorious periods of medieval Indian History is heightened when 
we take into consideration that he worked and stood for all that 
was glorious in Hindu Culture. 


55. An inscription of the reign of Kumarapala, dated 1169 A.D. throws light on the 
distinguished Pasupata teacher Bhavabrhaspati. He left Varanasi and came to 
Dhara and the Paramara kings became his disciples. Vide, A collection oj 
Prakrt and Sanskrit Inscriptions, published by the Bhavnagar Archaeological 
Department, p. 186; See also Ganguly, op. cit, p. 249. 

56. We come across a similar belief in Somadeva’s Yasastilakaccampu, see Handiqui, 
op. cit, p. 407. 
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RRft- 



[wfttor] 

[ W&I$l RRR ] 

[ ^Tf^ ? ] t SRRRft, 

wH ft*to*3R^iTO3Rftg ^ 

R^FTl^to ftutosrftg T5TWT tRTfa^[5R'“ '^s^lR- 

tog tfifrrRi RSRsra^g, *rtoft R3RTR«rc?g R^R- 

5^sf9tt: toft toft <3) to to: ftitoto toft#i sgtoRg 
gtorg^g, ftitoiTRRTft ftRft <4> to mfo*t 

reft p rereireg^ sr‘ s> &itoft<ft, sr: sr: stftorcreft ftoi*- 
3 ftRft<rcns$rer <s> [ f. 2 . a jqftra tooto jfftq qttogft toto, 
RrreRrreqftft RRg#to&iRff RRgtoRtofc: 
tot: snnftrf^to^TO^TO^t *R*l3nfatT3iq*%** 
sft ft 51 ^ cf: flftjft 5n«R; <J> W- ^Swri^SRcJI^h^j ftwt 

gror: Rtoftrn: I iM sgc<to ^ <8> 

Rreregjif ^gren* to wig toP ift toR tora^fagroRg ‘tosg* 
tog w ft #3 rr sprotofeg^TO ft^Rtor i ^ %rr 
gftftsret to?qi RFftRl toftR Rift I 3RTlRftgI- 

^ ^M isft Rto: I sRgtofftnRisqig r |ft H^itoq- 

?Nt: gg*ft regret-w qRift ?f ^i <6> [ f. 2.B]^ r ^j | 

“^gRftfttoftft R^r ^n^: ,L fft l 
m ft-gftfftft Rto% -to 1 ^ -rerenftto tofftft gqi^- 
R^-^^-Rq ^fttoRRpiTftR^q^ft?qg I ^WR ft i\m I 

qto^gwto g;rcRrft<ft^ toft^TRtoft 'Rfto^RftfRRift 

^ss^ttrj ag^tog l 


t «tot: «s*n*TT sn^i^reiwsq^Jm^^: a>w «m i ftcfm^ sstoti* 

f^*TI^FR9jt fsRRT I aratssri^p^TR rafe?3I =tla^idiS^T8J7Il0l ^>4^«suf^r I 

9 q^ra*n i ^ ^Tstfirgq^fw^ i ^ «ra^° i s ssrj: i ** Sfcrs 0 i 
$ «*rsp»ret i ® °ftf^n° i * *&m° i 
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[ EfTCFFFlf qiJRH ] 

qitosq^toqqtotommi 'qf^ral^ 

to*tfq*totfq qtoqnftofoq q*qi^to, toftqfef- 

qqqtoqgqf tWX f. 3. a ] r-^fjflqr q toqqft^l'^qsqgq- 
^b totoqq ^qqqqRt, sftfaqfaq q^^to:, m$& w, 
qi a> qrfaq rto, toi*reTtoq qq*m*q^, anqra^toq toqtoq;* 
srmqqfoq |q:, srm [s]q q toqm, sto^q 
m®, 5RR tolfoq TPTiftTOfl, toOTTtoimimiqmqW V T1TT- 

wvwww 

tom qq$ \ 

m\ q qf^i: ^stoms^srasaq* tom: §^tom4- 

mrswqto \ *m q *rcqtotolm> fqtor (, % to- 

srafttor qR?to<q|:, toq^ 

snmto H , toqq sto^:, tor ?q mri^rc- 

^f^cito:, toqq iWtofa^^^S stoft mp C) I [ f. 3. b ] 

qmf q qqfrmi: smqtoqq: mfa®$R- 

i qi im < (- 

q*m*iqqfmm^qqfa totoq ^rammftom#to >; sqHTft i qT 
q qrcrctofcr qtqqq ^ t£r: toq- 

mr:, toltoqqfoq q <s> to^, sqqmrqfaq to qqqrsm;, qm$r- 

qqfaq wntor srtomq I 

tot q mres$toqmto ?q, <4> q*qqqtow^ tom fq, ^m- 

qtoq^totofto ?q, 

*q;tonmqqg q^to^m qmqqqq^qtaqisfri |m tora^to 

srtoft q^mrt *mq: i 

wf [ f. 4 . a ] ^ 3 iR 5 rto fq qqqf^t^t q^qrcr ?q qufet& g- 

^S, q^to ?q $^to p fttoq- 

qfrmqi§ q;raqtoto qjto ?q m^qqqiqqqfeqqTqi^q^i^ to 

i fq*qigq °1 r 0 4sr° i * °srrai: i s ^ i h s*i«n3q?l i $ srfor l 

* snqrai^qwraifM^q 0 1 « i ^ ^rfW 1 i -jo^ii si i 
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feuft 3qfc^ftTOt^RTi, ^T^'Rff^'TT- 

ftqsr sroiroiJ, ^ftsfcqsuRt 4wd^x, qraraqr- 

*f% <+> f^reftraig #wwj^S) m qR$#Rtod^%3 

afratfsrot, IWHfa srrs^iro ^ 

wisfate girqifea^TOsr ^ii^W t f. 4. b ] 
sfaf^TftTO*TO3Rt I 


tot ^fa n> q3w^rc#qf?R 

sRTqM ^ M?m f <Rfrt fftnT *FRqqTf st ••qqpT qtoft I 

m a> %m ^^N^^ftcnsi^Rf 

STi^T^Tsffr («rfNr? ) ^RRfcf^tftrT^ • • • <n [H]^^Jm^T^^T I 

TOTO^ftRSfolTOft?- 

v .=q wrre- 

^W^r <0> [ F - 5- A ] ^^^oTRT^qretoqi^fTf mm 

qf^^RSI^^KT. 0> [ *T Md^SRR 

^ RRTTo^ftJTT rTPSq- 

qT^^T3 V . <2 Vq?sft, WTW^ftcng 5Rl2RtqPT^3^- 

^TOi^RTiq^^, —'^ftnfeTR^a rtc^ 

^ntoir^q^ft ^storafr i #qq; vvnvm mftftfet: i wi^m- 

#r^ <4 ^T3*TTftfafofe I 

m =q stwh s? ftsaro, ^RRnq fk%mm f mm m Mq®i- 

3T>*T m RH^RfRi, [ F- 5. B ] W^WJ ^T 

TO *Rnr*ftqf?m:, ikut sq matter:, 
qTq^T^ , ^m:, <,, *F3tstqfts:, ^gTqtsfq §Rqj;F3R:, reft^fts cqqqw , 
q^^rts^q:. ^qqtscqqq^ 5rTJRTrsRf%^WR <3> fqJ, m^^K- 
te: qk#p: I 


1 °^ftFT° I ^ I 3 t^TORra f^F^TOFI | a %fgF3?T WT^FTFl 

^ wresraFi i \ f^SRTW ^3:q^i'3TTm i « r^e m | sis?* i <s s$qr° i 
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*n ^ f^^rr- 

f^ <S> £^RRK 

gfas^firc qffr“Vg ^ngw fa, te*rc- 

1 . <6> ft3R$ft: smt&w jn^N 

MMlaf«v*wH ft 

^IMclT I 

m ^ t5f%^W <8> [ F - 6 * A ] 

s*nM^8FRPiT 

vftmi vfXv'm i 

WT ^ HOTRf- 

#nT^F^rft, ffejRRjffc ^ror ft, 

<G> [ F - 6 - B S^R^^TFrTWTT^, 



QTtw^^Tft, 

towttrt %f^wxm <iy: ®v${, snsi- 

^ HWfolTft, OTIN OTSITfqfenft, f^uft 

WHfa, thrift f ^ott <6> [ f. 7. a ]%tftffy fs^ft taift, 


sRfa, 


[f%R Rjfa I 


if^m- 

<<i r cfN' 


% forir m t 3T$R I 5{ #?3*fesft i ^ °€^° i 
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q^msRRf qftq: qp*rqqT qN^RRfqqrq; sttM qft <s> [ f. 7 . b ] 
sR^TT^n^ stfaf^r ^ P Bwfey^w Pra? ^m- 
^^q^rf&iqJTf^FT^ ^ ftfe^q a> qqRTq$ifbqi qqqqqqf frft- 
qiFipr Mrt 

q&ftfcrat® ftf^qgqsqrar^ qftwr sftci qRrqsqsqqif^q- qfeftq 

¥qq%#sfo 

$%q^foqtqs^ ^iwrafor toto, qfqftq^rcftq 
WRKPR ft^RRWBf^-IT^, TOqwqftq sfafaw, teiqqfetf- 
fof m+ 4<W:, qftewKpH qnfrc <0 flRK% qifwHfoq sniq:, s*qf%- 
q^lfor ®s?i%:, qferftq qpq*foresr, torn <G> [ f. s. a ] fdj^afr 

fasrarcrq;, 

fe*Tr«ftPrf^ faTT^q;, ftqr^ a> q;tftq f^qif^, q;wiT^tafa$*f*T- 
jtt =q qf^qTqttft%qr%q;, q^qj^tftq ftfftraq;, 3 <2> qff§- 
qftq 5fftq#r^rq;, ftferarat, qfe: 

f^igqtftq^Tftq $fi <3> mrt' ftw^lHiq;, s^rq^ *Fm- 
qqr, ^Rf^pftq faferaiqwqw, |:q^q 

fefedq=qR^R^ r i^Riqfq ^pnqqqq;, ^Tqnffacf^nft nqufta- 
qa^sfe qp^qf qrcra^rwr q ^ : 

qqi^tfqqiqrcqqr q?%^for faf%q <6> q;, [f.s.b] ^j^- 

Tqf^ftq^foq, SPR^- 
qfaq^qf^f^Wn qqqqqqqqlftq wn f ^fep Fre- 

fejft’J'JlRqi'+qt fqftqrTlft fqqq^ <2> i;qTnftq qRRcTTft 
xkwm, 5STFW^^q^qiqRqfi%Tqt mmgfemi §[q>-rraqqT 
fttof^qqqT =q qRR <s> ^Fqq?r%^^tq^qfeqTTrq^ pf 
tftqqft qi#rqfoqtq^qqmq;, frm t%:, zivwv qton[ *t ] <+> - 
snqiqpqqq pqmq:, jtpr qqtqqr, 

* 0 ^TnTT'ct:5ROU° I = r %% I ^ °q^ I y fttwr^ 0 | >* f^qq° | ^ °^st J#r° I 
« 0 , ^R 0 1 < °’^nn: I <1 WT«T I 3 o °c*Rpirq; I 3 3 =^TWftr I 3 R | 3 ^ \ 

3 * °?rfag I 3^ ^ffiW 0 I 3^ I 3 vs jr^° I 
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% 



t wrft: f f 

stWTftqfRTRRf tr g\... <e> [ f.». a ] 
sriTOiftq ♦ to^T ftqRRfar *$foi^ST- 

msGmsto*mn m*m TO^*rffyromR- 

fawFflwr 3RTOft [ *r ] <2> - 

ft^WKF'^lftRT^RRR'T ^ Slf^SR^HTOT. STR^tTol^g- OTq’^ ftt^ gr- 
TOTTO^ > [%] f3) TO^^jq v JR 

^ *®mmx mh^ ^rftnwteph- 

<4> ?TTO 

TOfR^HR;, ^ <5> w, Vif^^r^^R^, 

groi*, i^frcr;, 

*T«R^pft <8> [ F. 9. B ]Rlf^fe^Jl%^TOTf^T [ ft: ] flflcTO-- 

SRlf^T f>ft^ f^^f3^OTfI^0%5T £*tf^;7, 

U?ft^ f^nft 

TTR'T^ft^T[ m ^ftRf&RTtelfjft^ 

ftfroTOt ftmftTOTTO 0 . <f) [ f. 10. a ] sqffcRTR- 

*ffasf^RR: R*%RJ 
to: .^rrf^TO^, 

ftwtfau$faq*ftq qftft f^ft^^grqi^\../ 2) ft^]^qft^%nt: 

^rf^TfiSTO ^ 77RIRR7 ^ftr^<wft[ ^T J^^Mt- 

TORTO^%l^ffift 7fa wYT7ftt%3RR^RTO*^^, 



i °enfinj5[g °i * amyrifa i 2, i^gFsra f^^sjsnrn » « ?*rfccr: i 

,J 5 °57f 9T° I §. I ® °'zF‘^° 1 K 'FT^T'^I'C I & - ^3^r: I 't ° I 

n °*r*^ i 'iR %IV i °«Tt3pft 3 1 %'i i v*> i s^°h«tw 0 i 

't ® ^^r 0 i r i c °ifaft>jT 0 i i ^ ^TgisRinn i * o ^epq^isrcrffit i 

r % ^qaignnfa i » *^ i 
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^ WTlT^r^i: (?) 


^ q^rr q 1 qqRRffft^qi qf^gjqR 1 J [ f. 11. a ]^7 : qTOf^f^qt$c* 

^^MqiRfgqift, ^q*qi%3RRnRqq^RR qlq ql^^^RT"- 

W^f^TOT5?RtqqP[q fqfauft, $^Tqwq <2, RqRq: 

*FFRfaf|qqq^qqTiftq qt^qnnf>Rqq^TR | 

^ WP l W-qRFq%<\ : snm fejpa- 

RR*TO*ftqfaq qRWR I c^ ^Rqotjft ^=n%q ^tjjg>- 

qj^faq^Fq^R^T' ’qffi W qarfq- J f^TFcitqqqR: T[ *{ffrf3rn^ | 

[ =q^gWRFM ^RI^TR^Ersrufq^ ] 


’ [ F. 11.13 ] 

qift i % .<i> 

^ ^R*n^r(?)' r TTCq> *q q^qR^^r^ ^q” ?q ^r s& .^^rrqq’j ^f^ <3> - 

f^q qR^rf^Ro^^:, .^ftq*ftrRTT m - 

1 g^s^nfa 0 i = ^RTrtra^t i ^iJT^r fgrF1 3 , im^r i a °3jjn*F i h urn fi^f^ r 0 1 

I ® fergq^ 3 | * g^ ( i * ) 31^1%^ q*pq qr^fa 

I <rjmn: *»’ ^fWR^Rtsfe ?ram ^TJTrsf^ q-fa&£% «$z° f 

1 o q^I-STT^ni^ 0 l 3 3 ^ I ^ 3 °WFn° I 
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ftonqi:' #.sOTMr¥ s> - 

.^pq^fRf^it &. c> 

5 ff^#r^R^:5r^ft ®.^iisrafo <2> - 

q ftiqq f^W^ks^SThiq &. vimm'*- 

mm Wbf&vgm wte^w>zm q«r $.qqqifW 4> - 

qgdfqtsft ikim, q^qmfr^te &. <6> 

f*rcft fa^^faqqq^^q^itf &. <Ci> [ F. 13. b ] 

q^q^ri^qTf^q - ‘ftqq u> #raqRroft qr ftVq-^n^R^f^qq^- 
^qfqrTTOrfc qr^qRg^^qq^^qfeq^*- 

f^TJ, qftftftq q^qq.:, qRWTR^ftqq^qqqrf^nq^v qfafera- 
qqqRqqqqqf q*q<rtaf 

stR%W^q?^qR^iqT sf^qiqi^fj q*qite^ft n - 

«n^iq: ^iRqq:qTqiwqi^qT^q^q^qt i^qiq; MftfipW- 

i^q^nm^'fiqqs^q: qq*ft^TqftqfataMqT qFTFiq^f^- 

[ F. 13 . a ] sqfq~qT^T^qTf^[qq:q: , qiqqqiqqqr:, 

srem^q: qqmfeftrcTg;, fqiqqim^qt jrc |q qgqjq^rcrf^Rq' 0 - 

5 T#^qRTq; t ^ 1 %:, =qq^TSR?*ft- 

q^qjRlqqfl^^q: f^sr m & w§[ q ] & f^J^r* 

ot'^t w tttt^tt fW tt^ sft 

5T RTSTl 

wa qqfr vm, wmi q^i^, $q <:> sprite, 

qq^tan fogregrqiq;, ft^nq ^frq:, ^ftfqq iwm, qqf^$iqRTq;, 3 nqq: 

q^mqK, qpqqt t<^qr <6> L f. 13. b f\, .& mm, 

qgromq;, mrft g^qq^i q^rfq a> .&g 

9 °wnqi ^ 0 %gf c i \ °fqftqi%° i » faqgiwj q ^ qaiRifiir i h feeiwjq 

a srsircifa 1 \ RTffr 1 vs 1 c °5q^iffiT«i c ' i i c ^tq° i i° ‘£ 1 * 3 * 5 : i 
9 9 ■%: 1 9 ^ ' J nM^ 1 9^ ti *q?R 0 1 9« i 9 h °??’n° i 9^ ‘foftai 0 1 

9® I 9 c q*q I 11 JraTqt | ^o ^isrjqTH | sn q^Traf^TT 0 I ** I^SI I 

^ qq^qtrf^.-g; ^q mg: i crf?ffffisnq<sm5m w,q: qftqsa^t t 
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* 




< 3 >_ 


5f% 


I W <4> 

(?) q^ <l> . 

&$f^$qq^ft^q*^ <f> [ f. 14 . a ].# 

. <!> tot^hi ^ 

I to qf^rc5 &. 

’^ to : toto *#* (?) & . <4> 

fopFifa{^: *. {S> 50^ TOq<ft 

src^ i to d^mqs ^ *rfrm <$3. <G> [ f. 14. b]....^ ^ 

to^t#! %$ TO*ft*K m^[ q n> 3H 'sftr 

qfafcr 3I^TOT 25 

5#5 ^I^5(5tfen ifft/ft'* .... < [^?Jto 5N, flf^TT gaiq^ftr- 
Sfq: I m' ^faqirwfarstwT ftqwf (ft 5?) *\ftwnfttft 

8^t,^5r^ <3> ...."[^5r^ri?]qi5 qi^rct, sprT(?) 

* Wi«Rr toto:, q f^r^f^rqfroqft I tot =q $qf >0 T 


' * \ x v ' sa\# >.»*'o ^ « '^gs£^K * * ni ri i 

^ ^ qtfsqTOrfroft mz- 
mw* qfmtfiftr feTO^ft: I urn qi^qq^roqrVX f. 15. a ] 

®w<5w**sflFffo %s sfasro'” mm ssrafasraft, qfwrfwri- 
W9TM15T: qftro?qiftsft mmt 1 tot 5^qTf^^Tqf ^l^f^<ui f^ <a> 

.*^$S> TOTOW^lftd v fttftnfi^vwi^ 

i^$tflRkiHlW a . 5 «^ftTOTO- 

ftaRraT" 

"SWTOTOft, qq^I552, 

1 to Mtm ^ %$- 

W K 4m:, fq <e) [ F. 15. B ] 

? I ^ '{ta l&MStflft I ^ 'Ji«*d[H^ I a ”jir)Ti%Eq' J | ^ f^trjfu. 

1 * 0f &* • « #r-qniWT 1 <£ faqsRre f^rwreRTfa i «. ^ i 50 (5tft#rrft° 1 
11 3* 1 ^ ^aisrcifr I n 1 1 * °<g^: 1 *«* ar^° ^ * °mme 

» *® °«fa 1 i« °<rr«Hir1 ss ftrorsnr tnjT^f&n ^o °^if^i 1 *? tor«ra 

^tTWajnf&I I ftntFTO ^W l rim i ft I =?^ ^jqwrft 1 

q*it ^ 
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*0 




.< 3 >„ 



I W *. 

®. <3 ’<^fct Mwuntoft teifcfl^-w i %••• 

. (4> .. 

<5> [ f. i6. a ] tfsra^ft: I ®. (> *t|- 

*R^r *.**- <2> ^lft^PT- 

*... <s> TT^2^tor^^^- 

^T^^KSFrlta &. <4> ^fea#P0PEn1:w 

*. <E> [F.!6.B] «... 

......... v ft; giftfa: . 

.*nferi 

’sgfta^sn SRrafor <t^ <4> 3 
fltOT. TOPrfW^ *®...eft =^ (?) ^HhRsftSTO- 

*°[f.i7.a] &. ^mun^r- 

.T^l^tFlft- 

.#sm- 

ft^,KMt^R t % ^f^ <5> ^. 

.f^rcfai 4 r ?ww 5 f^nf^ <6> 

&.$gsrft*ft pTfrft seRm^T [f.i7.b] ^ «ftj> 

-^fiTOFT m I 

m m'< to- 

*&[:], raiprat wwrai '&- 

^ si%3WTO irafefei^fiR TSAft^rfa^ft ^nro- 

5sT§reftt SFftftr^T^Tjpn ft°TT *F$ d +{rl «J^|tF 

*w*fta%Hif3ra u tem- 

f*R R ^ <4> ^RT, ftP^TOT*^ ^TO3t^ftftt3^S<TT*H Mm- 

5 sra ^ti^r ( % \ ) staiftrcrci q^ihnn^i ^fidraufspn^ta | 

* i * « sra ( *» ) sNir^rp* q^rfaWFi sns: I 

** w faft w i ^ * mf’nft <rtet;% * ^sr° i • i <j N5%w»TcT i * °*$*s \ 

%* feW 1 %% | 
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crr^T^ar [F. 18 . A] sragq^T f^RHT, 

q?qteqj'V53§q #ptht, %ftqf^r- 
^SR^qpTR^ q^^’qqnjRqmq WTOS^' 2> ^ 
ffaRRr, tq^m ^fcr=ra#m^Ng^TftuiT srrsRraT, 

^rf^r^T ssrc^^r- 

'PTRT, ^Rf^HT q^f^q $tq%TT ^°5- 

f^q , / l> $*n4^MwtTTd*n f^nW^^PTT ^T%- 

*Rft% goiT^T^n f^ Tr^WI- 

pjtrwM €iq^nrr z?m f fqf^Rr^- 

gfcSTE F '^ 8 ' 15 ] ^ 

^fef^wri5#r f^dronifa $tRift 
q^q^^Wqut ^«m^I^q <2> ^ f^TT gfoptffrRf dT, 

rtw^t 

^f** c3) ^^r *k&#t wqg&rrsfi#r 

q^qRsrcrffoq *t*RFRT ^te iqjrotenftar 

ferrar fjrawrei# foq^q fewqv - 

*^ <w ^r^l^diiR«H WKWIT, 

^t^PTT 

°*n**ri sifPRTi^'qrcr, 
siTRifaq ^T^TRf^^^f?wr»Tr, pw < ”^p^n mmwmvt*- 
•ni qi?wiR qft^ 

vw$r SroFftq qftq: qtq qfcnffcn, sr mm jrto- 

q^rq^jRt ^Tn^isfaq $tft$- 

^t^R: qq^RT: 

SFft 



<G> [ F. 19. A ] 

r aft- 




f qqft- 

rfy q^TTO^i RRiqif^OT 


[f ^qTqRRyqin < , f^q R^qTRq^:qOTiftq 
d^ftqR^Rq^rcfWt qqq^pw ftqfaqff qqfoq %i redij£<fil 

TOR <6> [ F -19- B ] 

[ mr& i Ro sj^if^i qq fam ] 


5 fcf*HM 4 t * °m I \ “a^sf 3 I » °fri° I H fT*TT^ I * TR^f 0 | vs. , 

• ^ °m ^°« io f^igjprtwn 0 1 n °giEWHi ° i ?* 0 *m&to i 
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I str ^ m$ i 

*sr%sft ft*g%q qqfa l qf^sRftrcTjf’f^T | 3?^ft ^rqfa 
I SRTrRTf^ q^TRT ?J% I ^fH ^'-11 WPRH hi 

^TOrfSrcnn, ^p^TTOqT^tq^rf^?ft/ 3> Frm%f^?fwr^^TT 
^#*Trf^^cnqfeif^^, fferflrr^^T, f^an^qqnfcr (?) 

3nq <t>,J q*rc*ft, ftfftmT wm\ l qr q qjftift 

TO%PT l 

*n q stt^tt H sisqq^n ^pnqii, m*w *TtgH jr$st- <f> 

[ f. si. a ] ftwm OTi?nftf^3, qq^rrq#^- 

qr#*Fft, ^wtt ^Tft, siw arons, 5f^r 
qq^ftsp^, ^ m iriroft, TO fe ft qteg, sr^qr 

qft, qtf 2> ^ft sr^t# q^qisfaraqii, stwt 

sprq#n #t, i^qi srf^r 3ft, stftorcr st*r, <3> *nmr 

iTNfin«5 1 

Wife *rai§:, 5 $g* Il {%q qrqr- 

q^qrn5>nqTg <4 ^^RiTqqt tmmb, f%fa- 

wwftfiv, qif^w^rRqq^qT ^|:, q^^rroR*^ ^^rrRqqrwr- 
ftrcrw ftsRTfir:, ft^m^TT: wta ^R fqgiftqiRlRR^ r- 

2 i- B ] qii^TR-q^ ot^t:, q*- 

srw^ifni: 


rs, qwKdit 

3tf>i8q3. iWrsrtfoqte&qT .^ 

cft^iqT *JOTT ^rf^TT ffef^qT 

=q-$$w, wt^tt # s> ^Rq(^T ^s^qrarpto, Rifontait snfft 
(fa ?) qwftw ^•qpn: (?) fe X f ^ q rasw^ :, ^wq^roer- 
^TTTTqTiftq-' ^T^jpTq SRqgqr, %W^ 3R*Rtqtfq£q qT|q^T%, 
'K*t + i u '^K<3 Ptku Sffiqqqqif^q q *T°[ F. 22 . A 

qqft grig foKqffi?, q#*qt m$m\ r v i 


1 g fa g &q 1 
* °*q*F% 1 


* fa^TsT! t ^ m^frE^ 0 I « | ^ ^RNnl: I 
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\\ 

tow h 1 

fopqrcrrfoj m^\ i qqT rt - q ^qqqftqr^rRt. q ^rffqf 

zkm' ’qn, * qpassrft, * * qsw w swift, gf Rynte ft- 

g )5^> * !T ^ <T^ M^6U(H ^ <s) ^5Tft, q Jjift- 

q qrcsiq^rft, * q^(2)^T^^qiiftqq^ f ^ 

=r ^RpfkfgqTft, sr f^’gq^w, q q ft q g sqTfetf^rifcrqt, ^ 
^tj%55T^Rqr^ ?r #nftvair:, h q ^fgwq qqq;, ?r toq^r^q- 
w^ ( ’[ f. 22. b ] ^ ^ ;? ?r $rqq:, 

* W«qt, ^ ^qwi^n:, qq ^Rrantt g), * q qy^R yn* 1 ^ 

*r «t qftqrcwn, 5i ^sR^rqqRPrq’^ ^ 

<wRwidtfify 5T q^q^rff, q wrccr <2> *qn, q q 

3#, q p&rqiqqt, 51 g^TTO:, *f fe^ <3 %qj, q Trafqq^qrft 1 
qqT^^qH^S* ft ftqr ftfoqqicqTfqqT 1 ^d^^i4^4PWui- 
qks <4> faqi^: 1 

qr q ^ww^q^m, mqr^q^Hrwaft, sfa- 

ftqtqrftmf^, ftq#f qf3 <5, faqT, qii v f%q qrftpftq 

^q^3Rif^#T^iqr, itar^jfaftq <c> 

[F.23.A] Jjqq^qtf^ft, ^R^^Stq^tf^tT, ^qtfoq- 

f^faftq $*wg5qqqw**w, q^rfq[X] i^q q| (1> q^>$qqqqT 1 qr 

*q ft?#q<r ife^gwtq^f^qT, feiwr^g#^) 

ftq^ <:> ^qif^qiiftq^^^T, qq%%4 qs^ffaqTOqqqRq, q§^q 
TO^r grtg^ftfiraT, sn^Tti% <3> faftq srfaqqrc- 

^tqqr, f^f^ qg^q ggjgj^ T^fft 551^ g^qwigg^^ srr?- 

f|q qq^Rlf^qT, ^f^faftqt^Sggqsqr, JMqftftq q^T qqsfqqil 

qft <8> fr3TTqfqqft:, sn%375f 

I qT qgq: q^qqr*q <6> [F.23.B] ^5- 
qw^rnqq^FrqqT ^5^«qqT5T^^T^rqfq5ff fqqftqlqfqfa, qq?f- 
$^q fa^qf&fo qq ^!£<i.qq t u) ftftiiqqq^qgT qqriqfnqiftq fe 
gift, qqq ^ #uRqqqq^q^f) qiftm^f&Oq f faqqftqi^-' 

S 6; 3ira I 3 °^$TT: I 3. °^w^: I V snf%^g[ I H °R«(*ta I $. °^£C 1 

» smm° 1 c ftgtmr 0 \ % °%riH « i ° °ft«M^QM° i 


<2> 
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I 3r%^T3T^il( ? )f^T^TTf^ ^T^3^RTHTftcr- 

RWMft $TO$T<Wlft TORR^t I 

r <3> *to Rtwiit 3%^fer *hj qf^T^T^RTs^faq^: 

q#M, lm f ft <4> f%TOwftnft $rfcr: I m r 

fgqRTqq^R TT ^^ SR- 

^^ (£> ^rrsSte l tottr toft g ift fa ^fe t w^g i fi w» ^r- 

qSRTCf^T ftq%5T (0 [F.24. A] 

#rr ^faf^m'TsjqT^r: q^rft r R#q ^tt RTORgqRRt l qT 
qnfasrcfRqqffq: torrtr TgwgRq srrq°TO»ft$$: 

iRR^qsgsirfa i r;% r q^rr ^qftR?wqRftq qf ^ qsuqffor 

gq^q: ftrfrffr: i wfrrt qfe^wre- 

ftsqiRtfqT ^T q fasre n:! % RrgjRrc, 

^ qT ^ R % m r ^to^rt:, %qf yfeq^T * sc*rg> ^ qr r 
wtm\ <0 *jRHt ^gqr #r: mm\i f#qqt qT <i*wwtat I tort 
W* R RR IfHMf^Rn: ftRJ, R^% <5> RRgtff*piftfa I R*Rt R R 
qsqrftR; q^Rir:, qsni^q; sfwhh^t:, q^rf^qqsRqftRqi:, qscrfaRqft- 
PrawiJPi TOtft qi°[ f. 24 b. ] ^fft r I rtotst: qfafWiq^Rrct 
f^re: to #fe*nsdi: i RRFRqT r ^RTiRqfaqRRfa I r 

i ^ <n R^q5qqTOnRlwR q^ift^qfffoft I 


[ ^fTTO^S Rigl^R^ ] 


rtr#ttto/ 2> to- 


jr. j. i ■ fY Lii-if^i 

TOWKcJgT^:, 

m?g[ qj ]tara*ip^q r <; b> ft$R faqqRTRRiRR rrtrt, r^tot- 
#*#<jmi4i^to ftW#FnT l ‘<K^&^ TOqqqferq (?) 

^TORfeqfoqrR TOsqftn Weft, qq[:]qf^iTterr^q^i^ 

TOtFR5R^qTR^TgTRi^-T $*RR£R foRT <5> RT, 

SEfOT ^PwdRwi^i , RfRRfeqqqR^qroftggRR ft*rfr, 

R^JR^WT < ) [ F. 25 . A JqTRTf^-q- RTORTSTT q^TOft, qRtqftRffoPT 



% **Nrt%n?r i r ^g?i° I 3 . f^Nsr: i y ^tt i m it?# 0 i $ ^re ig refl ' 3- 
wren: i » JT^t%° i c i <* fo^rproj 0 i i« sfta# i i s I 

?* i 
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W . . ,„„ 7 _„ M 

5S^ , 3?^wra^w^iRdVM<w?’?OT H#gr: m- 

f'_ 1 A A % & . A A 


i.<l>- 


^^^mfeg m rewi toTOiqV 

■ VQ ~ ’ ” » — 1’' V ’ ” I'l 

^STTOSI^in, spfcr- 

srf^rcrq; ®wKt: <f !> [P.25.B] rfti^ *Ffae 

^Tcfy |ft+nsq-irf%^HT‘T^T?f ftgrq- 

(W f fojf ^TOifgfiwn ^%s*nftRffa ^^sEj^rq; i 

^'T^^RKn^Eif^x <2> ^ril3^ 

^ f^OOTJTI I 

q*TT ^ 3?Ti%^rira55R:rq r 

5wrawn ?it^t- 


' " "«’» «\ ' ’’« ^ v -11 M <J,I ’IM\I \\M\M '‘I « ^'' V;/ ^\'\li<iTi\ll I 

sreftsrfeftw Jr <s> $m^ft, 

Wfa S&’TK^, ^#Rf 3 °[ F. 26 . A HP^sfo ^q- 

fanwrft, snitftfesfe:, citegfor qmiwrraft 

?x- 

^t, ftn^wrft *rw% ^#^iT%f^r qfaafprr, ^#r §^r- 
TOg#, q^rfeqf <rr, 

«n^feif%^nf^i?r^ <3> !rfqT^ ^prt grE #nftr , qisn^r 

^si^pest, W&pifrft* ^sriht, fri^qf^M^ mf l> ^m\ f 
*rprcq#fcr fefNRFfiprrFT^T, ^raf&fafcr 
f^%:, f^TCRrftffr ^ff’f^raT, ^ 5fii#£3TM^:, 
fa * L F - 2e * B ] 

snfeiTOtaT, ^t u> ttvifa m%m fa w<fr u i fsr^r 

'fcsi'wfy ^3 tt <rcfawH, j&F^zmk, snfki wpsp(m^\ 

J j fonw° * c ®s??noi c i \ *3^° I * c w° I h % wn q f< ° i \ °^rp?i i 
* qi&fcft i <£ <n«q#w » <*. s^nsBiori^rf^q 0 1 9 o sfcrsra i s * gisflr I 
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^ qror qipiffos, 

i qferqft 0 <rfqft q q ^ i *>f^ 
ftf^[ vkn qtfqi^qTOTO^sfa$$fa i tfirrosr- 

iftrar :t m^m fo w i: i ^ qqi^TOfihr * i qsrqfa 

=r 1 Wtwfo H I 5E3$qfo q ^ <r> [ F. 27. A ] | 

* 5^ I J 3Mf^WqFf qq^fa q q qrqfif | qqffcq^pq, qf^ 
W srot mmt, qm ^f'qn, to i<$<ftqTi*, mi fowrr- 
toq-% stttc qqq*q, qvrM wqrcqaq, qftftq 
*rcft <2>5 ft §fcwn^ faqzfoft gqfcnqrq;, qfesq^fraif^r^TRiT, 
srf^pnf^qif^qnft^i, f^=TO?^qq|%^q f^^qftmqr, q ft qif fyj t - 
5 RTCfft% qqRifqftq q*qrfqT%fqT, ftqiqqqifjq, 
3(H& sftfoq qTOrqi:, TO qisf^tfiqi:, qqq: m?m , 

qt qqqqiqr:, tqqqr, qq -^ <1> [ f. 27 . b ] qrr, qq:- 

’TW qqqqjftnft %^iqr: t qqift: ilmn:, sn^t f^#- 

fTO, qq^l I^q?TO, faTOT a> ftqFftqtq, $fe- 

ftfwim:, qqqnft *ftfrt:, *nqf qft qify qiTOift qiqiq:, to qfcqq/ * 
^qii^pqr^ qforaqrq^T 1 qqn: q$iqifer f^rf^q tfeqajq fazmi, 
^qiTO -wriH ftqqjlfel 

1 qT q^%q m ff^^T qTOqi q 1 qqnqtq^sraiqiq: 
mTO^fl’TO^seq^ro 3 *ft qiqf^q qqfosrqqftq^ sqroi^ -qTWq^T 
^ifttfiffcq: 1 qq q snf^ftq 

%3T q^PTfa I q*qqfa I f^Tq ( * [ f. 28. a ] *qf&ft- 

1 qwroqqft 1 qf^sqqft wi 1 ^qft qqqfq 1 qgWq^d fa l 
q^qfq q^qf^r 1 faqfrofq qqt^'dft 1 ssqft qqqfa 1 qwqft 
^qq^ 1 qTftq^^ftrKTO^iq qf^^t 1 ^lfiv^qftft 
qf^q ( ^hto 1 sftftqqq TOfonwi# 1 ferr#r 
3 T#?q^ q prft 1 qptffa qfTFBsqST I *l%if y 5 %, ffoq qqfa, 
qqqT fft, a;iTO qr^i tot#, tot ^q^Tq; qfa #t qqq r <$^ I 
Wt^% 3qi qqinT, ffNl *qqft, PJ^T q^, g^TT q5FM^ l 

% i ^ °3igi5Trai° 1 ^ °¥?rgfff^ 0 1 s ff wo^ r i ^ 6 tt?ppi i * ssrcwrs I 
» c 5%fk^?T 0 1 ^ ^t° 1 <% ?m^ra 1 ? • ‘WIj j 
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I ssiPRftW %m i w.'%b^ 
snpi sktfo i i q^iftn; qt W<t I $saf^ ttqqft I ^i- <6> 

[ f. 28.B] i qi*qft i fttsnt fom- 

qft i ft:** ftsfafor i grF^uft *fai*foq ftfer (1> snwpwqft I 

1srafcpns*# m ^ftft I sft^, 
1%% eftr $tft;rC;K«n^ft mifzft $r*m stqt^r I 

qft^qi *^q l m^- 

TOsnft qftqajftr: i Hgqf%^TRMg[ ^q^^qftqtf&iT, vtgnwfa'g:, 
3 jftftpqift WIT, SRHjf^ft ’pHR^ftST I ST^fft I 
*mft 1 JTSTft Rsnft I TOi^rft i #$ 3 Tft l qi?^- 

qftftq pofwq <s> 1 ffewre&sssT, qtnt-qft 

ftqtfo^f 3 ;qf\ [F.29. a] *nterf?ftq 
^ftq^ft^in^Ri ^5)ft 

grfeft, ?i**fo;ift 5555^ sng^w^qmfft^w 1 ^ q*ftftiq <2> wi- 

q^rera^q tokr #tst, ^Ifar ^ctoft: sftaftfTORT, 
qrSftq qf§: ftroftq sfq ir^ftqi 1 HTfrft#- 

ftqnrqmfqq^T ft[^]^q^n, q^ 

qftftq s^qg^psRRi, #r 5 pror#r wft- 

5 Rtqtr-qFRft 3 qT (I, > fRteqftftqr^qi^rqRT 1 i^nft$P* qr^rftqt- 
q^qft i ^T^R^q^riftq q qgipft 1 §ft$ <6> [f. 29. b] *ft- 

q^ftqrc^ wtft l 3 qftrcfemsR[ aJjRpfiq; qr|^- 
ftwftqiq^qft I f 3 ^T ^Tf*ft a> I 5 lftR' -^qmfcp^ft 1 

AAA . v.'WWWs < W > Mn/VWUV 

^tq[^?]ft^!^q?T^Tftq qgqft i^giftgr qtgftq qqufft l 

jfterav*ftft <2> q qq^^rcqrim ftfftrc*F?ftq qftm- 

&r ^RR^torT, f^Rfo^sr, mfkw^R^ qq^tcsn"- 

ftro^r, s^roftrftftq *Rft q^nftn, w*n^iH%:» q^ft q>s[q]f%:, 
?Rft *TftT§«qTftr: ? \ q^ft SSRH, q^ft qftqtspRft, qn$- 

ftffiftqftftq qf^q^RqqRi, q^te gsifrei^, ftsq^jnqy 

^ 1 3 trfej$° 1 3, ^t^^iu° i # ^icn° 1 ^ qi<jf i $ snqsft i 

» %ppq%r 1 < ^^n qgqgqpwqra i ^ *sn% i 9« i s i i 

) * *TfS|$ 5 *nfiTJ I 9 ^ frflfa^l I 

W. ^ 
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wercro i eft* 

«I^W e^Ml^d^tWfa* ’[ F - 30 - A 1 ftffiT, TOf^PTOiT- 

sira^rfT, tsrsftrffr -#ft serorcr, fttr^ qremm , 

'"Wt&tnft * wfcrai, gftsra^^Trfifcr ftsn^sr 

Wtf%P| 3 T^T eRT eTe <2> I 

[ STfRestft srfcl ] 

31 %^ IrftftiRml *?RT^ e?^TOT?TOft qtm\ ^trr: 
5 RTRR[T% ^ fqfte r 

fteir^fr^T 

W^T a>J TT frn: vpRft JR!** I snrrMt ft %R5TIT5T: mt ^jfftt: 
ere e r%r:, r e f^Rffti r e ef 5 > ereT- 

I ! e$kmTft?fr ^r ft^ftrWir ^ i hrtot 
tftrrorasft ^ftrereie =e I q^RR?\f % 0 [f. 30. b]tt ^ 

TOt I tf^ftCrTlfttfi efe ^ SR^ft I ^ ^5^rTft ^ eWe- 
efieT srrcift wrft e §rrcf%eiT%^ tf< 1 > e^ ftifeft, ?4 err 
e ^r *jetsft erf^ftee: efte^ft^ft, wi r =rr etet 

fteseH: ?< <2> e r ftr^WRm ge*ft qwpiftra: 

ff rc roftre : fo*ft 1 ft srftsnftr §ftiRnft^TO: 1 ^ift^ ( 3 > TO- 
^R^eee^T«i vgmtv $m mfa 1 eft ^ 

TOeft I i^s^em I ^ratsft TO (i) ^ sqe^ft I §e*Ttsft ^qq 
p %ft 1 #mft toft i tosft qftto 1 2 -ft^tsTft^^ 1 $fe;jf- 
#*:, ^mere: I TO 1 ftwftef tftrft eft 

TO^ftreriftmT^e fteeftroftrft eeT $ <3> [ f. 31. a jeft ft c w, $e- 

<egeto , $eft ftcr^er, *eft fteto, ^eft isrto, 
flfermrf R W#t: I ee Trtoft ^ eeeerofte: 
ft ft^^mre^eft 1 srratoft 3 <ftr stgararf 

e*ee eeft 1 e e*mt sr^rer 1 store: 1 Wtmt 1 3 T#ree: 1 
ifftnpre: i mmw \ n*m\m \ 1 sTroe: 1 i 

fftsKie: 1 d^mre: i $ifto?re ift 1 



1 ^ °^° \ \ 3 n?n° 1 v °*r*i 5 F $ 0 1 ^ i 
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m i jttItstto, 

TO, ssro I §§^'TO, srajiro, qdt*rro I ^feT* 
to, ftroro, ^ ^: i ^ ;Mto^ 

ftftro^rro f^q%Rraft <0> [ f. si. b ] ^torotr; *Mii wmt I 
qflrpront $qraTOR*sn*fr f^rasrf^Rfq- *t%stto 

5TORf\ 5RTf%#T I §§*qTOTC i^^RTT^T^RITT^lTTrrn 
ftf^qf^Rfq fgwftroq^rcR; jrf^^T '*qq: I irsttoft sfeiro^ 

^3st^iri w: ( > 1 
OT q^fft HIT: q'T.TRIfTR^T'TRT’TT JnllPTT- 

#fq *rto - jMrftt, q%grro, $§f*r\nTt tt> , f% t- 

I R 3 T qfRqn f^TRq qrqq^ (?) qT?%rf I q^giTFf 3 

q^^TT q 3 qq^i f ^ F - 32 - A ] 

qr^%iqf f^R# I i qpr ^Il^qTg^q fqsn#j; i ^fej- 
TO feftq l srqts^T frftftT fqqiqnftq: 1 ^f r 

-qiqiftq w: qiTqHqqT qi|qiRTT ^oftqj | qq ^ifq- 
wqft <2> q# %^\ ^pnf^Rq^qu 1 qwfor, ^rtt^ 1 

WK < 3 > q^ftRr^nr *mraT i 


[ sron ] 

wrn $fte[3W am =TOJ. I 33 ^ 35TO! urn mam: 
xtezrfi <4> qw 1 r teqqH#rftftqTro?feNr gftsT- 

MMMKWWWV 

rtito qM qq% ^qr^q 1 qR q *frun [F.32.B] 

R %5 sft to jtto q% I ^ qpriqto toqq^q^q%qrftsft- 
qteqRq^ffai '’tfirn l srqf’^FTt qiTqqRqH^q^Ts^r ^ 
*tor fatoroqrftor qtoqrow to Ri%q: qwqfq ^nror- 
^ I f^(q <2> qt R flto I qqqT 3 ^RT|q 

tofo 3 Wf*qt-“ q?q qj# ^to^qipton, |:q <s> ^ qlmfi rfin | 
*FRH, qtrRltqqqgq R to: I sr^q 

TO I S^fe^’lRTfr l f^ 4 qwf¥OTfcrT ton: j 

? $SPn° 1 J* 15 ^ 1 ° i ^ HsnF^n 0 1 s i h fawn 0 i $ °TOff j 

« ?Ipr: I < | 
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qsnft fttmt qqqq: i 

mm% fti*qqmt qrq ft-ircftg i '$mw\ sra*f 

3rf^«TT Srqt I qq ^qifa I qq:' 0 [F. 33 . a] ! qft 

ft$ift;ftqq^: I ftsiftpqt ft qftf^qpsqrqqmqt ^ u;q qqtqfc 
qqn^qftq <n I nqftrro q ftq^ftq gpftqn i ?[iqtsqq*ft qiqpqmt I 
ftr^T l ftm^sf^rRqf^r: I ft^rq^f qTqnqftrqTq: <2> i sc#qqft 
3 M 3 : l l ftsftq^ ft%$: l 3^ft l qsTq^ snfe: I 

*n?Tq?qt ft q^qt ftropqmt i q$#q ^'tf^t *q$q$ft%q qq 
qftfroftqT i ijqrarqifaq *f x mqr q&qqftqqrft i feq ^qwwfe 
arcqqqfriq; I m (i> qftq^qftq qqTqqrcftsq^T i q^qiqfwqi^fftqt 
*ftqq: l fcwm qtfVsin: qftstarcftsw: I q#m <c, 3fqift qftqraqq- 
srcrft i iMtasmqTqr ^q v (qqq^r ^)qiqi i ftftftqitaqftoft qtftqf 
qft$ip qft: I ft^pq: qi*q: l i^q <6> [F.33.B]^^n f^qtgfa^r* I 
ftqqifqift ^TTft I qqiqqiqq: ^qprnfenfq^q: I siqsqT ^qpjft- 
qpqp-qT: l qqqqq (1, ftfo qrqi^gpftq %qqi -qqf#qq; I ^qrftq[ft] 
qft«q -qq^pq: ifc qrq qtqfTqq^qqqqTJ l ^n% q ^^q^qqt qfT- 

qqiqr sift pare s&qTft ^gqTftftgfl^qt |ft i 

qqqsp qrej ftqq%, qsp qpTFr ftqft, qq^qTqf q qiqft, w- 
qftqftq^^q>^rqTqqTq^ft ^^WI^WRl^ ’qq^qtqT^TTq: qq- 
^qq qqspqqqFqqf qgqqq: I qftq q 

q^qwr <;, [F. 34 .A] ^qRqrfti^q q^-TO^Is, Mq^qqi^flfed Wi 
q qrq^qiq, ft^ftsRft^^ftqrqqt^nftq qiq <n ^tq^q ^qqq^q, 






” ’ *. ^ ■># ' ' - -- ' - "N* ' 

^^qq ^^iqqqjftqqq^l f <qq >T «T l ^MtHl<qpq < l- 

[ f. 34. b qqqqqqiiq^Tq#^ qqq^ftiq SH^qqigM q qni 

ftT%^qqq#l, ftRjqqftqqiq qftw 

gqpTOq^ftq^qq qftq: ?jqqT% qq?qqq% <2> q q#- 

? | R T^FWfcs I 3 . 31 # I S I H I 

$ srta^f i vs 1 
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_ JTft- 

faft5|T q^|| r qft$|^ftT<RT TTSTTT^' 1 ^^^: mfSJ’JTTq 3^pIITf- 

«l^«#t3t ^^W'^^f3§§m*ft^rTftft *mti% 

f^ <C> f *TOTft&?T 5TRFT3 Tf^^^nTf^in^ ,^- 

5Tf$$fttf¥ 8> [ F. 35. A ] ^q q?ITTO%5, RH d- 

fez ft^rcnftftg, €t ft m*r ft^snrft^S #we- 

fft 3rft^^oft=r ^r%flTJTJTTiI^?^5 *3pfr|, 3m WRf STRft 
3f^q <3> q^^s^^rf^n:r ^Rt ftfrRrc 
?#mM^N!r^[ qrcftg, towrrMOTw: qmrirar <4 'i: mm§- 

.Cs . C «^> r\f* #-\ ^ JN JK ^ m. a. . - ^ _ «. 


5w ^«wr^ 3 ^ g y r ^ g w - 

<g> [f. 35. B]f^|^ TO f^* 5j%^5T^5OTTft^fTftftr: f%$- 

ffiffr ftqri mv ?5 Mft^ram^ g 

mffftK ^ Tft^: mvsfa wmt w- 

TOTJTd^i, 3 ?ft <s> * z^ ft; sftftfo, ft; ^ ft q& m gm 

? *?srft * ^ ^! w g^fcW 3> 

*FT*qH m^rt mm qft * ii^ft ^ ftR^rcrfWqft ^ q^T ft^ft 

^RT^TRiRts^ts' ^irm«TJ 1 ^m- 

yw iro^ uft 
sg$y^H$§§m*n m sngsrorrcfaq 
^*frrerRfor ftsrcrmRfer mrot vw^rn' 0 ' [ f. 36. a ] ?faRJT^rra- 

qt^sqsrrels: $w«^f^mf^#£i%^q^ <2> <^, 

*n *p\zm zm i§m- 

$WT' 6> gmmTftq ^ftr^f^m:- 

TOrcarefci ^iftjft <4) ftRT[ftc?Rri^^q®qt- 
jt^ 5 , wl *« h '+« 1 m r 
^rf^' 8> f^iRfmTRrni^Tqr^ftmm;, 

? ®?rraig i * i s “tr^cn^i i s °^^° i h ^rt^n 0 i $ °«rfl$3*TO° I 
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q^TO$$fo$% 3 <9> [ F - 36 - B 

.[M] 

wxfa&mi i «tt^ . a> srasvpdiq- 

*rro^afc%to sfo.fopr^, $fo|forq^. (2> Rt^*n^fo- 

^m^^^^T^ r T^^i^rqf%ffnft^[fr] v . fo?f- 

qfor^mrsr.'* 


qRRtfo^fo^^q^: $ro”.€R- 

^: <6> [ f. 37. a ] ^Rr^f^qsfTw^, 

qnf^f^wnftfo^. qggsfo fe dMg^'fo 

i^^Rifon* .’ptffcwfli- 

ftOTWRri^f^r a M q^ratprfor 

gffoq srNDrfoT.rotate ^Fnf^[^rfn <s> te] 

for sTOT^r^ifor pjfwi?w fo]' v - 
? *.M a> fo^FTW^rqq^[^i ] ar ^m^\W e fam- 

IRW V ....^qfo*lk^Rr^'. . . (r> [ F. 37 . B ] ^TOfofTfosfo 

qf^pr'F^-qT^qr^i 

for ^ I qms^T; v gr^r ^qq^q^Rq^: 

sr^qqqrrl^sft Hi5fifo <2) i 

^t ^nfWq^-ard 3^iq: sFnqforrfor, ftwn 

rarc: #^t < s> ^:, mw.h" m*m f q#q^fafor%qt:, =r#r « 

mwm, TOKTFraRt, 3qfon <4> $<rcnft <B> foRi^r:, 

s^TRT^r: g#r*R#sRRi^, 3 i^t: q^qfta^qgqt 

foqr^t, sr^q^^ <8> [F. 38. a] ftfe^c^w 

srrcq;!, WG&FFm&h wr forcrRf 1 ’ 

ten^fo, wjq^Hiq;, q$*n*raR 


% I ^ fernjT 5 ^ ^qaiSRTPI I ^ I 

« f^rep?PT tra^srcrfot i >->. fe?rerr^?T i 5. ^ft^aarnffri 1 

® ^JTtJ » c ^fm^m I ^ c gsNv5r° I r i O xk^r\*m T»sn48tPTfo I 

\ % I % R foTCP^ I 't 3. fcTCFTO I 

1« ^-.wr^pim 1 \ ’ j . f^rsp^ra fsrssjPTgrciPt 1 3 5 font sra t ^ssrc 1 

1 a feqg para f^g^R^Prfot l 1 <J tTH^at \ 1 S. °T§ftR%r \ R o f^n^w^t I 

f%*ref«T 3 T f^rrRsmft 1 ^ °s?rfaftq- i n TOfcqfenfcR i >fr^u 1 =.^ 1 
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Jtror w V a> ^iT s^§- 

M sWw, JnfSi^TO^fe, ^snfa^qm 

5Rn^s:, ft^wiM sqf^fqqq an$- 

?iw'> fasnnamrfif foxm, wg- 

m?\- 

srrrt, 3?qf%$# ^$?prRra[, ife- 

<e> [ F. 38. B ] |^nf^^R?IT pf*T<ff Rf^WTJR:- 

gj q T TOip^ 

%foqrorarof^:, qfeifW^frrcf.....,OTft<rawi srft 

$np, w <a VWm srfq TRo\m^ f qft<qMfar$p?q% ^ 'gmi qsn- 
<Tfa$r:^.^Isftq^c^S'T.wqc: gw^qi:/ 8> 

^WR^FTC^T, m~4 ^fTPTK, ^R ^T: STTtK- 

m\i nmW'w'., g^Rrcn, *retwfqrrar f tfmzRm fjk, 
ftfa^ufarami:, 3r-qt%#q ftsiw, ^ <6> m4tq: m&m, 
sraftrc (?) qwftoftwfat* sn^qt ^qfaratsftsq- 

ftm, tore f. 39 . A]^r . 

qsftrqr q^w, ^i^tn %:, pc^ftfq =qiRw, ^Tq <l> ®q^nft 
^qr^:, Rq^q?qRjfTq*q%, 3rf§-#r Itow qrfoqRS fqs^ fon:- 
*3#^, ^.qT^w'^q^pn:, sqrq# q,mrp^ *^sira*Rto- 

: rt < 8 > rrt|%:, 
siftm m\iw? .Staaigspn^, 

ST^qrq^T^q^q^ ( ^I <4> ^iqq5i *%R- 

sfaqsyt fcnqrcTnT:, 3 .qi * *riwto, feqq <6> qrqq *tr- 

mfrror, ar^mra: m*m, f^rqqf fa%33ta^^TR[^, 

WT^C*- 39. B ] ftfqRq^q mfim ^q ijf%q fq fof%q |q 

Rtfeq ?q §fq?;q%q; I 

aift qqfq a> ^ qq% qqqm^q^I?Timqq5f|¥FqT^nn #$q- 
^qT3^f^F>mqqq^Tqq RsTRiqRtq I 3Tftf^qqT (,> =q sqit flftspr- 
itqrf^Tl^ ifii^qq; I q^pfqtq %m?if§;^qtc^qji^Rm-^r 
qftJ f^qR^, qgftqwg*r% nftq wm\, qrf^q 

^ 'rcfafsm i s °^i%cn?n^ i 3 . ra^sisq^ ^rftfq^ntrfrt i q# sr^mriq i 
* °w(m& i h °^7^m° $ mg i aatte » 
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qqaqftoq^ q w Ri *Mq<afoft Wh# 
qfaftqqT mm\ hi mm qftrqqqrcRRq iiif^rot^Rfi qr#- 
5 qT%q foqf^C f. 4 o. a ] f^rcTnrm I Tfaqqtsft q^qqg^q qq q^g frR Tft 
TOsqstqf^RTRqqRqfiqTqsmTq; Tq <n ft#} qsqgtfftnftq- 
ftRTR#qqTq I 3T^ Ti^q^q^T^RfqqqR^ qqrq^TRfoq^qt 
q qqtfT’R q-qqR: sr: ^rtr: qf^qTqf^ft$qqq<TO Wl! q?q- 
qqr fNrq ftrfqqqoiRt ftkm i ?r: <3> jt qftsfaRrq^tqR- 
5, J%q qfcsrrsqqR^qmR^q Rpqqq RqiR qfa qqjqf^f I *nft q$ 
^^wR u > iRcft sn^w *rs ftfqqT: fq^R%er: qqarqqft qqsqTfoqq 

3 PT fefqqifeqTq^ mX fqqqqqf' [ F. 40 . B ] qftefqqRRlcq- 

*TCft ^ *im ^TR Rfl^tq; I JTRT Sjqftq f^RTT 

qq^qt%fqfttfW 5n a> R^ l sqfqsq r 'srfcr f^rra^ rft ^rar^ 
^fw q mm I dqqqtsft q^qff qumiq 3iraqf^rqRT qiqftq^ m - 
?PRt qJRiq I 

m m wmm qinri^r-^ q?rft qq^iRfq^Rq qqrft 
^RlpRTJ %q^ <3> |qqi fqfiqqTfa, qqqiq;-qq: qqfq qqqqiqiqnRT- 
sRiflMi qfqqwnqt qqiq; qq: snjR R?:^qwR^T5:^ C4> |ft nflifo 
qfqst I qq qq snjpt qqj^q |qq^, #R<t f^rq;, qt-qpq qq:, fjqfcoT 
Rq^tq-Rl^ffe RgJ, R^ <5> qqqqTTl^lf^ft $&:, r^RftqR- 
q^It RRrft, qqRfqqqT *Rfam I qspqq q*&RRT:, q^ffaqT <6> [ F. 41 . a ] 

q^ftfqqfw l q$qft Rqqqr^nigq^qqi i qq^R«qft 
^fqqqiqqq^qftq: q u> ^ I qft cqqfjq qq^R 
qqr qiiq^qmqqRq n -|qrfqqrq *qt#u 

^Rsrqts^qqrq^qt ^^qispqqt q <2 ’q?R, qqqt f^RRjq 3?m- 
«fq, qq^qt g^q^rouRRTqr qkqq^qpq:qffit^qR:, f$ q#rfir 
^Rq <B %q^q#r: sRmfqg^ I mm q qqf^Tqq q^qqRR RRpq 
qffaqq qqq^^qtqqiq- 

“fWqqft 3?f^q^ <v> , q R«qq% R^nftpn: qqiqiqft 
sfefqqqfq, W*\ I qifeft apRarmW, %qr im 

qqj'^qTqRRqqqqg; i arft q^ mfo qq^fr qq; qtfoi#fq 

q qT I ^FRR^ lRfqq^fqq^ | 3Rt qqr qRRRSR3^?f v> [ F- 41 B] 

% foftsjl-M i ^ i ^ i » rr?«nm?«n i 
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[ sm$i w fowii ] 

.^ ^ ^ ^rfH^T^TRT ftra3I 3^^fJ 

q^r jftewqror s^qfa^n^ tt^t^t^t+ttoit* ^ gqnfassrfti qwfai ^ 
ftfoqift qftftqqiprrq i gqr ^ 331 ^r^kFiqr 
q^qtRpqqqqiqt'Wfq qqqft ft: mwmto^ ft:?lw443nOTT^r 
ft^%si gwto i^^^wf^ qq- 

‘m qftftlft ET ^ < ^cftw^&T mPT gqtf- 

s^TPrmm: I a =q zm$\ ssf^siTft l 

#q *TO'OTfa fttfr qRrqRqft *Tqcft rf^r sfemfa qq-3Tft I ^ qq3T 

ftoto q4 7T ^ trq . ( "[ F. 44. A ]ft +rqqq ^ff ?iqft t 

qfa qqq qqtqqft qraft' ^ft’qrq ft:4rftg: I m fmt tfqaRn, 

qr ftRFift, ftf. (1> $4 to s? %v*%zto, Pfc mn 4tsfq 

q qg4t *rft*q^ft q q tft, q ft>te«qft, ^ ^:4rft, qrc- 
qq¥ ^ ?q qftfa, iftq^e ^q fq%sqra:, q>ftrqft q sptf 1 *1%^ 
f^q^g qq^qqgTqt ftqqqqn: qrt <:> fir ftRfefgqift fqfa:, $q: 33 ^ 3 - 

/WWV^/WVWN .^W'W« 

*sft * 131 * 131 ^ 7 * 3 ; I * 14 qqft^qft, q q^qft, ^is*rq4frqft 1 
gqrft fg'3 <i * ^Ttq^qiTHi^Rw^iqt feiqqstaq- 

I 3|q^ppqq * L F - 44 - B ] ^n^TO°7TOt 

gffaOTn q^qqqra I 33 qqift qpnsqgrorqqm- 

VWWV VWWM ' 

$3 qqi rqfiq q4t, *T3ift gift feqm <n fift 3^nft 
sftsq fq^qf ^%sq4*Msft 3 Hwftw, q^jgrgqift 33 : $q^q 
fqnftsqftftrq qq 3 f ft$qr qjftq* > fq’tqiqiiq- < q* qqr^ ? qqft =q gift 

•WWV\ -'rV^<VS 1 WN ^ 

fqqpqqift? q* ft^ : ? |q ftlftft 7 q^qftT ^[ft]ftq- 

cqfoiaftsft qqr 3 ? qqi' ftqTft #7 313313^33 Mift ftqT^'^qi^ I 
zrmm fqqqqqt qsq^fo |q ^[g; ftftM?] w^CG 

AAA/vv'. V'AAAA'w\ 

q^tft 1 qfi' qqftqqqrqq^qRTsfq * fwq%qft; \m imm 
qf ftq.qi g^r ,v .-fe]^ : gqftqqftRqqq- qq^ ( ftqqiqqq iq^st 

'( si^i^pit^W 1 r " nqqa i d ” i ?. ' g#T 1 s 'usiiqi^ 1 h ra^r?=q 3 ^rq^F^r- 
^Ftnn I % ftr^Tpr: I « (q^ 51 ?q^ fg/qr^SRlfin I <£ ?r*qiTtai 0 I q. H I ?o %g¥ti^ 1 
i ^ T^jn^qr^q; 1 ^ 1 fq^qT^Rn^ t 9 s T^qsiq^ 1 i 
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^ . ft|q- <f> 

[f. 45 . a] |^q* ftiTOm ftrowfft i ?m qwffrsqi qft<rr ftro^- 

ftsRT*f.g^’q^TOTOro ^rt qftqqftsftqt- 

.’TORTO* *to 

TOTORt sftPRRnqfa srnqqR 1 

^n |ft! TO^r^e^T [it] 4 .f^TOor qq^ft m J * 

tortoti^ 1 w ft ^ tottW: ?$mftfa: 

s&TTOTORft * ft^Rfsroro Jtvtmi pqf’sft tosh ^f^r- 
TOTtsft ^ ftft^lftrlT qftR3fft l 

ffa w^R»Tw^^-^?fr^^R?:^fcTr2rf ^TOsrd <r %?rrer 

srswr 1 

[ fetftaT f^sEirfH^qTf^qn ] 

istftsng Pwqqm faw#mgq3iRi$3pi stiqggft qgft- 

— l- ~ -■'-■'^^ " V'V-v^v's./-^' * n.-Lr, r^^/x/W'V XA/\yVN/^ uwwy 

^TOt" [ F. 45. B ]^- 

4 3TR I I TO I rfc^ ^qrTTft^Rff 

*rf§C§TCR:’ |ft R 

I tot TOTqgfggqftqftqTf^nqf ftsroftt! 
TOT *ra$s: sftTOft I % ^ TOtTO <2> STOTOT35Rt f^Sraftte: 

I ^*T %^cTT ^STORT^ lift |^pTRRqi 

R^ftqSTTTORt^ ^q^tfti | qj =q sftftq qrTO^T, qifSft 3rq a TOT. ^^ftrf 
^TOTO, 3TRT STOT I TOR qft^fw<*TOlTOT uftf^rftR a> 
^$3ftRTOTTORftq ^|^qq TO*RT TOTqRRf I R q 

5155^!^ 1 q q aRT^rro nsip: 

w ^irttoft 1 ttostsrrrr ft^RTOt 

'WV'WV /-..-.^w'WWl 

R Jfft snft'ftrT I 3R q TOT RT- ( ’[ F. 46. a] qR^ RTOTfft- 

i ?& ! TO *RgfT ft^R% TOTRRlTO qjqqsqftfq^T^sp^n^- 
TTO 1 ift TOT *T£RrR qftq ir'ftqqR I R^qqf qqq 

? feifcpra ^ «f^n:ifti 1 ^ ra^teT-qsi 1^-13, ar^rcirSi 1 ^ f*are$*wnoft 1 s 
15 5 -“ ' 3 5 . ^^TTlfSt 1 ,J . ft^T'reigrofaT I ^ °JTI^ I « °Jpret«f | c cf{v;Ffi 7 j 0 | 
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<£uftq^ i qqr qrafcr^sft qrqfq 

qqq^RTq; snjfa q%n 4teqft qsq sqfa^qft q gqq^r i 

ft>qfq *i q f eq*t i qqtsj^ffe^ qqj- 
q#‘ ;> 3 wt: I qqqtgfq ft faqJTFJT 5RiOT5^r^ q qqrq I to foq£ 
wtft i «^A: gq^ft^pit^fq °qfrrq* <4> 5?qnq- qqr qqf^¥ m\ 
w qf qt qqfrr i qm^qnfteRRr w iw f ^q^rinq^ q^qft#§^ 
f^rfaqrar fqqq^E i ftq°q^^ q^ q^jrm^jqrr qTfqiqr 
i *\vag. b ] 

[ miqij yo 37fr%3 P-mzzJ 

•• ^C^qft I fE^sft ^[qqTq^qqqq[^]q^q?qfeqTqq^^q[ 

^q^ffr^T ^qqq^q^qn^q tf&TqFpq *!$;f£q|3;qRTTqq qfqqqqf 
f^ < > tc#q^mfqq^q%^qT : ^tqq i ^rsrasra- 

qqq^qq^qrcftqfaq q^Rfqq:, qRqf^qm^qTjRqTq- 
qqftqqsqreftq ^ftqqp^qqf:, q^qgqRtaqT^qrf^sir 
qqr q^rfoq f$r <4> $r?q:, snqi^tfqqfq qRre*q?;§^q mqq^ qro 
qifrfteRfaq sfrqfi^rfqq *q;f&pfsfr:, qq^^q^- <5> [ F - 48 - A 1 fsqftq- 
qqqqqtq:iq qfq^q v ftq qgqqqqfw fenrofaq qi^- 

^iqftqqgfaqqqrrfofq:, %^ u ^qiffeqqfqq^oif^[jft^JiqT qi^TOtfoq 
^q%fqi{T: > ^5;q;T|q5qi%f^?q[q^qqqRt?frRqf^ <2> ^iqRgq^^q^- 
qq^qqt^f^qqqjfrofaq ^qrff^qqj^tf^^tqf|Rf%^q^ wfaq^qq^ l 
qq: <3> q q^qqpqqts^mTqR: qqf^qqq^F^q^rft^q^- 
frr" iftl* ^qqrq: wm ^tr^IW 0 wq wrfq qriq qq^ i 

qr 3 qft‘fwqq^qqq3i?RR[r-^qrr3;^Tf^t%3 q?[fqR^qqtRqT^ <6> - 

t F - 48 - B J. + ft3fo^cft qif^qiq .. ■ fig^qqqTqqqqiqq^qqtqqq: l 

3R qT ^Pf q|^rfqqRr teq#T.q^qqi^-^p! q[qi] 

ftftq snfa.f^q q qf^q|qt 5 | 55 grf^q>qqTqRq^q <2) .q 3 

qqq qfqqq qqq qir q^qq 5RR....-..qqfcq: ^qqrq#ftqqRR%q 
qRtol ( ) .toql^ I qq qqqq <RT SFffoft *3Fq:.qftRr 

1 ( » °#*qFft*rer 1 ^ 5#qiq 1 v airriTTftjg i <* 

\ 0 ^jTg?^^r: i f m*. crrr^r iw | 
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mj 33 § a> .ft qgft g 

£53.£Rift3T3 l 33 : 3 33r rftRf'. #^13733 l 

33: 3 t <6> .[ f. 49. a ].qqnr*;#3 cl> ... 

.I ft^-srft sn^r^Rts^: mgs; [#< ].I zmm 

3T33R3J 5J°33T 3| <2> .ft-‘R3T 33 333ft£3pft33 ft#- 

.3reft33i 1 ^ t<3> .3ra 

fft I 33: 5P|ft 3T3353T 3PT3I3.3Tft 3 3-^ft 3 3 ftfRft 

33^ft I 3T^l3i <4> .3T3t 3%S3R: 33 [ ?f ft ] ^I33T 3 

3T.3T3ft I ft-3 3T%gI^R^ 331 331 31^33 331 33T'*. 

.#ft# 5 ft ! 3#Tl[ %J ]qjft tfft3...3T ftft_3^3m W33T 

3 ft^3^ 33lft ft-3r33T 3- <e> [F.49.B] gift, # 3Tftft^3: I 

ift ^JFrc^^gigrcr 

f§cft (l> ?TT 1 

-►*«- 

[ *U333^TTFr33 ] 

313 3ItR3^ 3i- 3R l 3 r^ftr3IT3: 33IT33 iJRft 3T£- 
^ 33 ; I 33 : 5R«33t §§#*R?rs^ <i #TI3tR , ?^rftrft3 ftroffai 
?R3fti3ft%- 

35*33 ftft3I 3T3 33ft I 33 13131*151 313 $#T I 3311 §ft3T 
f^3T3^ 313 I 3T 3 ^33I333>T303ftH3^ftTft^3^ft333T3T 

^3T3TS% I 3333 353II%3f3333-3Ti: 33R33ft <4> 3^ ^3Fft 3T33J- 
3T33lf33T3: f%^^^l^ft3RT 33$3T33T3 I 3 3 3*3T! *?3lft- 

313^3 mm 3I- <5> t F - 50 * A ]qftc3! 33T 3? 5lft#R33^ I 3R133 
5T3r33F33T3li# # 3T3: 3^333 £*3T 3fft%3lfl 3TS^ 
ftr <n RF3tftl3T I ft333 33 3ft3T53 #t$ft rT3T 3 3If3t I $35ft 3%3 
^rR3t33lftf3^33R3q=3ft3: $3R33tft <a> 3: I 333T'TI?3Rt33%R3T 3f 
l^iqWR3T 3fft ft33R33-^3 I '33 3333# ft3I3 3T333T33t 
ft3T <s> 3ftg3T^: | 3ff33 ft#: #3<# ft^Tlft3: I ft3lft3T# 3 
3 33ftlR33; 331- ?333 3 t ft# W 1*31 ftgi'^fttqft, 3^ 331 3131- 
1 $I*vtt 1 ^ 1 3. 1 y 1 y fttfrftcqft t 
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tesqft^te- <r> [ f. 50 . b ] 

^f^qq?qqt?qiqr 

%m i ^qinqi^cft dqqq^sfrfotff^ 2 ’- 

m%^ i rnqiftq f^ftqrcr ftfa<sT%ftqT 

qTPSTOmte <3> frqft q^rteu: I ft^qq- 

qSNN ^ ft^RBaroc^it 

q^f’^t'?pT TT^TIHq^ I 3Rq?3qMc3g*l3YR- 
loq&FQsi sraqq^Tft ^Trntrq^T^H^q^fcqqf m J \ f. 51 . a ] 

?qiqTpqrR?TT i ^iqqjft v 1 srraf^m- 
*nita > ^qfq f^q^qr t€t ^ftqqj q^l^wr 1 

*S#ta wfm\f^m. fopq§q%qqqT qqtfiMi qqq^TOfatft- 
Ptfffcquftqt qj^qiq^ta^q*§ft;q: \ qft^^raqqfeqsq^T^ 
qq^^t tf^^ff^qqTcqSRH: qftoft sq^WR[ qfoq§gqqq$Tqoq- 

[ b. 5i. b ] qf^q^pqqq^r ft$i^^q*qqq$rf%^reqiq- 

*KqTOqqtq*T qq^ftrrc-fftq^f^qi 

Rqvq^sfcsq^q- 

3$qrcqqfcrqqft#r q*q <2> q ^ 1 

3W q vmm WWW&IW qiqqt qqB§qTq qqqfoqq m qqrq- 

jp. '■' WVWVWWWUVW >< " 

fqqq, srqrn ff?qi: g*q: ■q?[ r 

‘ ^qwft' ^ qqi qqqTsfqq^q^ q*qq ^ 1 q%. 

^Nronw qf#qq qfa q^tm’ ^ gar m^m^ji^\\q 1 
3r*TI^°%q w- 

^qi faqTSf q jpftiir ^jqqft ^T^'^qrqqf qrqqqrnr*q- 

'^~ fq^qiq-qif^i^% %g§cq| ? ^ foqf&tfFqrat- 

1 1 * °^g?raT* 1 3. TvrTn?n i « ^Rinft i ^ °* R q 51 ft , 

* ^Wi° I « °wfte I < 1 <1 h^r° I * 0 °f^rcn 1 
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3° 


f^tqrfopqd^ i wu$m K - 

< ^rt faqT fiqr- <6> [ f. 52 . a ]<jqft f^qrft q 3fH%q q^pqf^ j% 
3^^ TO^? ^ T^^cTf $<TT, qftqqiq; I' 

^T^qqi^s^^qTTqj#I%ft^ tf^i%f^ (, %q: I wm\ 
^rTfaq^prftq^qTqqq; i mj^m^t q foq?qqtq>*rrq spqq: i qq: 
foq^qft ^ §f^qisfqftq^- 

* tot fqqr ^ <2> qPrq ^tt^t^t ? q^ j%T%q; qrrcnftw^qrq; i * qq- 

&qTfqftq^-ft;qfa q?qi^ qqr^q qrrcnftqq; qr^ ff^rt- 

Tfi^-* qtrc*ftq <s> $Tqfr^ qftqiqqiq: qq^qqiq I qq*?qqT qftftqfafr |5$ 
torq r7T^TT3f%^rq?qt qqqTqqqqSTTSrqT fqqFqfqqifqfa |* 

‘ ^ ^sqqiqj ‘ftFRq q^q: qftqq: qqrq^^q q^ 

qf^% qjjqp^q qqqqifq I * 

qqj foqfa ^ ft§qf qrqi $pftqifq ts> qiqftRT qqn ^q*qq: 
qsi^?^rr- ^Tq^I qiq^! qiqq qiqq’ 1 % qff#^qp4 T%q^q f3iq; qjof- 

qT^q^qig; | S^qN *q^q- <8> [F. 52. B] cqqrnftqpt q^ ^qqq qifqq 

q^rpqqqq^ to#* #Ft qqi q?q[qt]q ^g&TOg^pft * ^rftqiqi- 
^Ftt ^qrqqf q?qqrqts% a> f^q^qoiqq; qqiqq ^qiq | 

< q^ I ttkt qfq feqqRT fq^q^% i q^rfasn: fg^iqi f^^q^ 

TOfa q qq^q I fi^qt ftqqq4teq%i^ <J, q;TCqifa r^q- 
fefteqqq f^qrqnftq: I qqr qTq^tqqsjFRTferi q qqft arq 

i <3> 5^iqtsfq I J ^fqqiq [ ? fq^q^R mq^ftemi ] 

S^qqt^-'OT ! qqq qq f ^q, q^T%^q^5qr%qT^q5 g qqS' 
qf'^sq^qqqtq 1 

ffq qCKT^rfq^Tqq^^^ft^^qfq^qrqT ^m^p-rmr 

^p'qpfNTqq^qTRT^r q^ftaT <6> 1 

[ ] 

5T% I ^qqf ^qf^qqi Pmfq^H ^OTTOqVqiq:- ^qq vm? 
Cferqnft qtq qi^TOflT: I qq qjqqr qiq sq^on | ^ <G> [ f. 53. a j =q 
fqgfiq iq^^qrfqq'^: qjar\...qfqr |%q ^qq^qqqrpfq^ frqfr 

% araiqr ^ 1 * ^ctT I ^ srsTiq ET5i 3 1 y “%r^T3 1 h raws' ^ l 
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*R[-qqpftqftqt ft*iq: sn*TO¥ fft fft[Rq]faqqq>:n*qt2q <2 % I 
mm ftq'[€H* i <r ^nrc * srf^r I m mmi wti ft i q snwfo i 
m: nb $fir*T ? ^ twmmmwiftm (S> ftfkzr faqm srm^- 
*ftftqR£*TFTISrft. I 

^it^lftq ftqt^fsrwtw T^qrftqTf^FT^JTfcift^jff ^h (6> w\k 
sr - ? TT'Tig^mq#rriqf5r(ttoTq qreqq 

dk^ <0> [ F - 53 B ] ITTf f -qf ^^furq^foiriT-qiifr^ q73T- 

^r^TO^^--- <n *rp5^?nf^: qqqfgm: qftq^qpqiftsrcsiTfqT- 
f^rRW^TT. (> q 

qiftnssnwft . <s> ^Tsrftft*q%: sifti^m^fe^ftq qf^-sftsft 

ftq^l5*n<| *r&$ qgftqfar. 

i^foqfoq pj^STPi^3tT^%:.I 

m =q . <G> [F. 54. A] mz^mt ^ 


ft*?rf?q mm m . 

T%ftp: I rn =q WSWra^fowI...J^SqHSRm wyp 

qt^lVrn: swift w mm . <s> ffa3$ftft mm*a 

*rcfsnn$ l qra .'"foErcron: I gftfi- 

TO OTW I qfo^S*T st^qisftqftT.^an^q^q^w: 

I fapTOfnftqRfqtqT GRRT^qt. ( > [ f. 54. b] tg^sft^n 

ftsrtqqqft«ft qrqqjn qqriq: i gsigoftftrcft qpiqmqiqsqi 
i X qftqm^qqt ^rnm ^qt^q: i 

qftqftqFIF-4lft'qjq.q: q^i% q qRS’qgqV q^wfo^RIsft ajflsRJ- 
$ <a> s: 5iw: fspi^ft mm qmtft^ftpr zv<m $q^sw*ft 

q^qi piqsrcft nm m q~3ft i &f' mmw ftq ^rqftsqT &&mi- 
qTqtfqq: fqqauqT ftRTqqiRR qfft qqpqqq^ I 

m?m qrqtftfqftqiq q^qq qqqt^-'qt qf! 

ftwSpf^T fesWHSSq qqPTqTH WttW l 1 ^5rEJ qRqiqq- 


1 TifsTSJT^Jra^ wilfor *wr«ra I » T^TgT-q^ f^gegi4^UW I 

3 fang sm §r <%m i l*i* sTfifj^ ’{qti.vnn qq *uj: i •■* °n^?r?n: i 
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1 ==t: 3 *: s? 5^ <c> [ f. 55 . a ] ^rq^fT^nR ^ * 4 

cRf^r^r toq^ifn^q^q qg^rwprrft- 

^ 'ar#? g ^f^^qigfcnqrcra: 1 ^ wt^tr4 qm*( 

spr®^” 1 ^qra* ^^^rrfirt qrqfnq: 

^ *tt*t sr tffof«q<n*5 <s, qFT: 

^rawrj^nsi, <f*p% irf%% =q q&rctTO( r 

V^mZlft 'Tfk*^ ,ft«TfeqtfqT Jff4 «T3^ X *' i WRt, qq qq ^r<R \ 

*m*w-‘m mm\ * $m\mmm ?£tsft 
rfTfeqtsjq < StWt* STRlfo 1 Sf^fal^Rtr | irqrRT qpj sRq; f^qf^lftf^r- 
- -- ^ 1 mm qo^ <6> [ f. 55 . b ] qq jq%qqqf fo ft 

$?55!5?!5i gforafo 1 gf 

^[ ^ ?q faftqqfi^PRt temferTfa: 

m\m^ ^t: j^gjr m stf^s^ 1 

$tsfyT T? T: qfPR ^f?q^?^j ( > ^qqrqfE^q Tfcswfo I 

^ T 5 q ^ : T TRl^ISRT%§fiOjrf5-r^qf^Ef^ l s^^^ q£- 

I Z%\ =q m m ^$FTT f^J5*T ftfefcft q3^ qpj cf^ 
m T^Rqft mi | q q ERHT^RtT:, f%?3 ^sq- %qfft 
^frtpt^rt2;r ’ ifq fq^T-^r qqpr+nq- ^! fq str*^, 

W>*TR5q^? ? f^TTfs qfje: ‘sTWI STR? ? tRqq ^- <(> [ F. 56. A ] qqjq^ 

oZT J^ I qq^Ri fqqqq^rq qfRq^r q*qr^ RfeqrpfR: ■jqqf sr^prft- 

*T ftqqqqRRR | qq =q ^Tqqtjq^^^tqq^: 4fj%qf 

i ^§^3«r^r l oq q^qiR^T 

qftiq^qi T*qT RifqRqTR^qpqiqpqT qi^^qiftqq I q *p e f«h-ij- 

5n5q 5^ ^ ^ 3 mm I ap^" ftpqqqqq 

flWlf IT^RT I ^x m ^Tf^rqqTfT^ ^wqj^ qra^q 

l 1 * ^ 1 ^ c mi I « %rra 3 1 H “4° I s ‘’q%R° I 
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iwft mi i qq; 

wra^w ‘m tofq’ iisi^ i 
m to ?pto <5> q sfcnft fofttoRtstor i 

*T& qiq^sto rr?TS?tof^ ^ !^to*T 

OTTftto-n 7 . 56 - tor =q to I 

* Spn ^FTCWtoqq R^ST ^T to ^ FTOR- 

qqito’to* ^f^to^ilii: ^torto' toa*!^ 3 !^ 
5Rt^ i ^qscwsft ‘ m\m qltosHT, $to to^t q to* tRt <2> 
wrrqtoto tor sr to *Pto^ I sr^^n to%, 
q'to^ftto^ ft*to torsft:, tofo: toto: <s \ to^^i^rrw- 
q^toft toraTO^to artou: q.towqrqTJ if^ftoptqto 
qRiqftfto1 ^ tor *rft qitoto^pr qsri itoRito- 
wm ^ to pngft ito $t ftto ^tow*w tofto to 
Tn^'toi srentoRft I 

3% ^-totor qtsws^rwH tofatohTqjfito 
qtotori m&wC i [ f. 57 . a ] ggt tow TO^rtoto qtors; 
mwn ^sphh^, srq^TT ^ q^toft mm' toton (1> g%; 
qrcto^nj; i rf^r: ^qtotoi sfato mmt, wRito 

^FJOT 3 *^ I ? qq^ i 3fR q^qtol ^i to’q m^m torEwn 

l 


3 tr %to ftqfjft! $qt to V 

i sqfito to #v §q: ?’ 

^rft <8> qq-^qt jjrciq; i ^town tortoi: foto toft 
to, qq; q;^ qq- w qqq 2 tosft to%rft: ? qq qi <rcnto m 
qiq? r iRr tor torgqsstoto qto qraf to m, ftor- 
W’sqrafa^cto <^q qqto I 

toW'- vrftft sqto I fts wriRr ? ssrwi q^ist«r *fti 
§q*t> qq; to twitogr ^ito st q^T^Jrqqto’-i; f. 57. b ] 
tot 1 h ^ rRT tosto Rqtooitsfq 7 { to*qi*rcrsqr wm mi 1 


1 sfarqsrRTR i 3 stirts t ^ H^hn* i v T^^qi i ^ jt^ti i 
K 1 » "rtrri 1 

*0FI. M 
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qftoq m ^feri^rr m I mm 

%^if%f%^T: sRHsfifaw: vfkmq $qq*toft q$r* ^ro >4 $to qsr- 
qqsqqqqq^ qqqn wmi V w %wi^^ l qqT 3 rrrefr 
toftto'sfaq^, **£*mw’ ^ntoq sw< i n«HWift ^ 
"^ (r> i^^^PTi w^i qra^qq qrfq m&®i ^^qpsFqto 
ftPpRRjffejapRrt qfoq ra^qra4 <4> qg^^r 55 to 

^ qcniqto! *s sq^qqrsfa ? qi ^ftte^rr 

to <5> -[ f. 58 . a] ^rfq ftfesqi ^^rt qq §to ^ftr 
$i w qrqqtsfo ? to* qaq fi*q sft toft ? srf q $q qft (1) - 

*qtfa? q&qift fi^r mz t 5^ qTfc^' ^qfqto q qrcq;qto 
^ ^55! q^Tq^p?^ 1 

<tto qf^qfqfto-to I frftfa q<q*tft? ^ fafafto l 
1%: q<tor ? qq& r^mt\^ sqfto qmra: I qi^qqn: q?r% <3> - 
sfa f?PRoirBq^w: ^ft tosi toqrossqrefoq- 
Rr»M*i*jqq qq^q q *qq*i qrq^^ 1 3q^f <4 q-'q^qF^TT wqr q?ii- 
I*%q qifto sBigtfeqq: T 

w if qrqrctoqqrft ‘m to5' 1 ^ 

qi^°[ F * 58 - B ] ^^rfaqt qfts jftqqrsft qiTWqtto tot qqi- 

qtoto^^ 1 *RB qrffcfo to* 35 ^t to^; I qqm cn qqfa q 
qf^lft I to? qqtol qqiq: I qqqrTJJcqrq q<£ $fto 

qto?T I mi qqfqsfo TqqT <2> a[ qitoto qtf^ S^t 

§s v £q 1 qq: sto ftt% q^^r qrqrcrcqft qqto ftjr’dt toto 
qftor q qqr toT <3> qfcqqq*tq; 1 l^rqsrraiifto ’i^jwsto 
qi tofa toft qq^qr^qq; 1 

a^to^iqqqq qq? n) q§to: ^qtotof^^H 5 ^ qjBto 
to 3fRT^ > ift qq: qqrqqiq 1 

qqt to^nsftrfto” * q* gi <5> cr to qiqrft* qq^q ? > 

MSMWaAmWa/vuv ' \ 

? °5^ i s °%3 1 ^ ^ mt \ w spgpn 0 i <a i 

^ ^5% 1 ® 1 
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cRT^T I Stf SfHTfa I* 

<Rt mTX F * 59 . a Krf^ - 

<5 ^f 3THlfo ^T fawN ! ! r fR^R «TTT&F5Tfrc ^ 

fttffttf* i 

^ ‘$FJ3 ^ ’ fRft- 

ft^ ^tcit I 

to^’rrfr* f^qfts^qqfaroR ^M*fa^Fci: l 
^ftsrcnrcnRf ^rqrimqpT f^srfo fasrrR ft:*rrft <s> 3 ^ ^feT- 
*w I 3 ft! 5few*t jft i%5=rr w I 

w fe 3^ facrorc 

%ftnr sterctft foRistarcui ^ <s> i 

W-ft flt 3 RtRKifit WTRllffa^niT 
=£Tg«ff l 


[ <T^*ft ^^rTT^nf^T ] 

zrm 3& <c> 1 t F - 59 - B 1 wm iftfrcfa Ogsrf^r 

<rct*srifa:, ^^<mr 

sf^rsr vprfsRr^ wrai ^ <n 5iTOrf qrer- 

jfaifafcn 3*Tft I 

Rf^Rf^rafaqi *R ;mfotrcft^ i fo^rn 

*r Sftfor s^f^rfor snou if’* 

sfefor m^m t, *jfo: 3fRcR ^l^TOT? STTSpft qtqTRI, 

m* wnq> wratiit* fomnsn*, fent w tfforac, s^s^rsrrr- 

nft^TRR^TO WT 5TOT JTSTTTiR ftftrai I R ^ 

.^rra^flftq ^ sfe^r 

^'WOl <0> [ F *6O.A] v .5^«miT3f% | 

i fitaffar: i * ^t^t i ?. i%s<?rcf1 « °?k§& 3 1 h feqg p g Hmw qrnfa i 

$ %rgF5ra BT^mfot i 
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m % 

^f^^f^^^ <3> 5T^3TT^nrrf5i5?t w$r 

qTWsqrawqw, 

q^fa3 <3> $£T^;to, $?tf%- 

3^1% wf^rcfaOT, ^^^FqiJTfoftqqT- 

W, ^iT^jTft:, 



wwfzj *rm*TT5rrcr tzemt* 

f^^s^qiTTng- 5 ^# mHT^Ti % <6 > [f.60. B]/*. fa 

& ft?T%TOT^Tfa .ftTO^§- 

farcer f&rfa T%*ft ^rto <2> . toi f^Rf¥^- 

wpfdilt: 5n[*n]<nq*qft <r^sf¥ 3> .ftw 

fei^ri wrsw 1 •-• qfer <4> . 

W^^ <S, [F. 61. A]...^f^cTT ST 5^5^-°*. 

...fei 3 ^n* nn^Tft ^#[: §]fara$*i#rat ^ <2> . 

*%raiftsR ^q^q^^nftf%^ ^ r q fift <3> .....frwf^: 

$4 ^q^sq^, wn3*Kt, $q%q 5RET5nqt <4> .srqr^or q 

ftq% I t 4 ^fa <6> [f. 6 i.b] qcpftqqWt: 1 3 

wrara&rfa fof. <n srq^fa 1 3pg 

ftsfFT ^rflpT^ftf JT^TI^cft. < 2 > ^rnTT^ f^R%- 

TORTSTc^ I ft . <f> ^ $q q ^ I 

3ftft%qimrqi qq q?q nmmik *t . <; V fa%qi«j 5 q- 

^rte=qft% I^T a^TOtfsrf %T. (> qt q-$Tft I ara^ %- 

^qfaq-qTqqsfqoiqft . <G> [ F. 62. a ] 

qqt^$3T3ft . < 2 > q£$T?q 

q^reqT^fqq. <8> ^of $$ <r- 

VrfWV", WWW * * 

.“’ftl^W- 

...... <s Vr wrif 



1 °3TiH[fitn: 0 I 3 I ^ =£TSTqT I V q^r^T 

JTTTOft I M fasreri^wsre^ I \ | ® $5*^31 qw 'jjbrm erg SfT?f: I 

« I 
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IT... <6> [ F. 62. B ] 

fqfmrTO'fq , 3 %:sr:- 

g^W^t^qsrar....^, qi^qqfq irqnrta^ qqrawft- 

TO lf^wft <2> Mtafo*, qrfaroftff ipsroq, sraTHtoifaq- 
qqnprfor groai^: WRRSffftgrs^iftTO ?Mfa¥ 3> - 
5«K1 5 E fa for STOPS 3#T5T, 

33 wrrtf srmfy ftgt ^3 0> ^ TO ipfaroaft * fcrfa, *t$ut 
*t q^fwsfos^ i $qpnfoq m\u ^ i qsqrfoq « 

j nppft (S ^ i q^ft ^ i <33 tifo ^ ^ i ^ 

srftft, sfaqrqtf, q^m5Tqfr3fqssq <6> [ f. 63. a ] ^ ar^ 
TOft^TFRTf #t, ftlftlt I f^fe^qq^T^TOqft TO 

?ffr£ =q I fag£ 33R%, Sfffog* 
asTOflsfr, ^ irafenTO* ^sftsfcfersrcrt w&s, aRrf^nft- 
a*n stffonf^ <2> qi *%, taf^%%qTR5rcraqFi*r 

^PPCTO&SI qfegf f^5wnsq^q^ <3> qT^ qsqjqTfqrftq ^pT W 

^xmrorcq;, qqkqtanN f^wf^^n^jq ^ ^fir: 
Rferq <0; q^Trto^i^ f^qqrc^, 


tej?n qfs^qTsfoj^onftq spfoiq;, 

ftffcq$N5%$rcfoq q^fqg qswRipi^ , ft^4q^T%T <ei 

[f. 63 .b] qqqqtaTO^nft ^qOTw^q^f%ft^^#^TT^qn 1 [w- 

^i^qftqfrqf^wTO 3qqg: ^t^tef^^ <n ^TO^qqi 
ftw f^q^foftq^qiTMq;, srf^f^srsqftqq^TT iFwtefoq qqqsnft 

TOT' 


qft%q[, !¥%Tiq*iT^TOqi 'ir(m\, qfMr ^r <8> - 

mvmr^^, srqtoifrrRq^j ; 50 .[qr]srct: fq^^q qftf%qq 

qTOii^reftqfofa s^Pwta^T qf^qzq^^^qqR i§|§: 
jh u .ftftomrr^'wqjsnfeTOf ftfe^qnT^^^TO?) mx^- 

^: <r> -[F. 64. A] qqtfrfq . ftqsrfi^- 


? g?S[T an*T3%:° 


^ °JT^ I 3. f^i^sr I * f^Tfffj I H -f^rg i % sfteftsiaf^r 0 I 
» ° T rat f nS'7^ I 4 T**T3 I <* <*-» ST^^mPt I 3 O S-u SIfq^Tf9l t 

1 3 $-» SF^lfoi | 3 3 °<rT*TT I 3 3, f%*El??Tcf $-» | 
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STSnqfett gferfoefc^fS 0 * fa: fli- 

srffa ffaiq^g;, qf.fen ?qfafor fafaWr rWq ; , wMt 

€Msr &m*( 3 \ ^^trrr^, ^feinn: sftffaq;, 

^., srraifa^, srffafmMg;, anR^qfts- 

ft^:^ <:) qqfaq^qwr[qj i qqqftsft 

*m$ii *ra$sfafemft qi^qqrfti ?r# q (> faq%rT<qqq^ffa^ i * 

f.64. b ]^- 

■RST^ \*' . ^ crt^T^TRT% *r qgqrft?^ i rmts ^^n^ -* w 

m qrfaiqatf^qTqR: I’ farsfqfe m 3qft ffaq v .*r fifttft 

i^iwrc^q^ I <ra: a fa ^fere^wqt ftfnrft *T?j 

5TOf I 3T^. JTSr^TT ?T 5TR fa ffaTfjRfqqqifen I qrqg; 

ftjq^RRsqR q^ifo qiqqqqraT^qnTft ^[^rf]' 5 .i 

^ffa ^rqr^qft sqqrsqq i qqi w q^ftfpr ^^rrftt sift *r q qre- 

S^ffaftlTRft^.3: gan OT §cRi wqfa f^i^R^ft^Rf- 

ffarq: I qiqsfaftrfen qqift <£> ^fa^^qfaqftr- 

ffauiftfWhiftfa q^qT srfqfrrffaqafa ffaqiqqq't F - 65 - A]qq; 3*- 

q5: ,0 ...^qq^q f 

q3qffaF^ a> faqR^qN3^.fa^^TR^faq gq ffaqRg;, 

S^f^qT ftf%^T^^RqqqT q fate 5Rq <2) #$maTT ft".fte 


'ifen qg^qteRq^'qqqsqqT |qftq =q^q^, ^ig^TfR^I§fer- 

3nq <3> 3*R*Rfa'.^cqrffaraq^fl- 

qfeR^t^qtoq^^rRT .^t f rq ^ wqq:, ftqiftft- 

qqRT^Tqte teteg, ^faftfej ftfa. 

^qqrtercfaqqRR q ^q: teTqqqqrc; 1 3?q^ =q qfte q 3 ^ 3 *!? 
qq<q %mf y [f. 65. b; " 

qqiss^r, ^fa^fq^qqftnV 





_< > __ _ ±_ _S— , 

, 9» . %%, qqq m%i 


1 3T?iT^Tlf&t I ^ feJTST^W ^-® st^T^^lfn I ^ f^TSI?qcf V-3 o sr^7Tft>l | 

s f^rgi^m %-^o sr^if^T 1 ^ °%?t 1 $ f^Tsi^qgr ^-30 ar^ruf&i i « n-s» 

aragrcifa I <- f^rei 5 ^ <1-30 sr^RTf&t i °, f^rsi-^rar 1-3 oar^mf^i 1 3 ° f^S'Rr?T t i -3 * 
srsfrcrfcr 1 33 f^rsT^nf ^- 3 © argwfti 1 33 fefmFira <^- 3 ° argrnfai 1 3 3 fi TCRra 

^-3° STSifnfal t 3 'i Fr^RTsT <^-3« ST^Rlftt | 3H fasTST**^ 1-1® s^Tf&T I 

3 \ \ «^r mg: i 
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^TOTOqrateTOT TO <S> ■ ■ • 

Sbri^dRwiR»Ufl (^ftp «TT 4t4falfa v SII H ....TO^TO 

5fil* tot^^ito tott famtf ' 

[ f. 66. a ]. 

jfwkn TOreafes u> . wy&wm fasriMtftj TOft: 

<hf<?w ^rrn^f^r^#; y i i $w . ^tt 

EftTTO*rf4 ^^^^rucrtM 

^TOsrcft^for s^RtfarraTO 3F?T ‘ 

^^fW^3^:^^<f c w < ’[ f. 66. B ] 

.-4 ^ m\smti froft ?r«toi^ ftoW^^R. 

. <l> .*r^rei?wnTft *to TOf4s?4ra 

i ^tt ....torr 5RfegT, 3 siq^r ^ toi4^. <3> 

^ifa4 wfos mfa €tq: '&&- 

^ i arc ?p4k. <s> tocto gsq srodwfir.foTO'TOfa--* *& 

! R^f^rci q. <4> to to4^ i $4 qr m*TO%.w- 

fta4tMqfc34tW (> [ F. 67. a ].qqs^TO^fTfer 

....%TOTq^f^3ft^iTTOi^rqj^w. "mTm toto^; I 

q... 3q^TO<q^, ^arc^R^r- 

I?TC.fe^5Rlf^^TO^^5ft^ 8> .. . 

sit ^ropq^t q#rcifM4qrc5ror4.a: sf4*TT;rrcrc*TTOTOT- 

q^T . <4> *ra4t$: fqfaTOTORR- 4^ t *fto qgfa *t^ . 

WMA/VWV' 

3tp *a#ro. <5> [ f. 67. b ] to to <ro 

ftqrc TOw raifen ro? 4ts^qi4H“ < ^ 5!5 ? 1 

s*raf <l> *ftfa I mt TOssRpnswftnt *n ]f4m r to h to 
^3^f^3 , n^:#TqT5¥TOf4-- < Rr 4 # H TO*$3 R^faT ^rcft 4* 
*#4 ^4 <2> sitft r fa siWni gr. %fm ^ngy r- 

mffaisfa i ^ to << T4iq?rtef44t <r> f4^nfTO- 

^ _ Artwv»An«wv«AnftA* 

4ro t tc ggg ” ^ iim^tin gj r totto ^ro gritsft 

5° *T#=r: I * *»?rcra 73*3 gfer^TRfJTI^ Wmifa 5TWI#T I 

* fjffc 0 I a I h jgf&*3° i 
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qfOTf rfa totort tt?r ufnjtw i at? fro mg; 

'nsmRRRrf^R l traF ?t n r< ftn%3 t TF HMiR MHi t.i ''}R i rR- 

TOt%r TOt fttRt: si?:' ??g% to tti sifto??- 

‘f$ | 5 %! ' ?3tf¥“[ f. 68 . a] f^fpn 5 ^- 

Rft-'ssraR trcctii >t ^t#n l’ ttf g t Rj-thR - 1 f% hr%- 
g|2’ a> ‘ rito tw 1 ^ ^ to to trfM 

tit? tHi tototoi ?: sststsgg epj TOtf’s rffrtKfa g jjtoJS “tor* 

R^ifest: , TORt fetRtitR” fR TO TO TO TO 3pr:, f}RR jjstst- 
•"? SSTOS 9i ??f?ra‘ ’ RSTlf?' I ’ «t? TOT? RJTO^fTORTO?- 
‘f% TOTO ! TOTO??’ ?TTOtTOtTOTOTO?irfTOTO?#J-%! TO- 

' ^WWMWVW \ * 

^ , <4, ^ns gw: famri %t^ V mi WfWfS’tffoT qfekmr^- 

' ^ VWWVWWWWVW 

* \ \ ! qfiM m M*rr <6> ffamt g jjggrro 

ftmit thrift ?m\®i 

n ftcO^iq; \* mi *rf^PT (G> [F.68.B] ftgr- 

TOtfa qmm nfkwfot l mzkm ^Tft i ^ 

*m ^t#^t 3flft w %rft V 1 # *rr%mfw*r sqfcfl^ | 

fore~t ! gr w ft*ifa 1 

*wft**n *tw w 5rf%crf%^Tt 1 mi srftsmrcttei mi^v^Ki * 

Stffkm ftgoi^r TTMR^q r 

gft I 4t ft ftsriqw : I 

s ft sfigros sRiron^rn ^nftr qq ftfeftft"* i 




^frOT§r*te*rrsT 


qspft I 


t snroqip^ftamfSrcKT ] 

apq? to ! ?'■’[ f. 69. a lira's} ?Rrar?ra-T tosto? stottoRt- 

R? tttrotf ? jwtt: RPtfSTO 5% ?§to tt?ft I ?wfit- 

1 °^F?I m I * * ijlfa I ^ I ><J qfa I M °^fcsjcr° I 

% I » sirra 53 ° I < 5TIRI aJ° 1 S. l 5 O I 
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iqqq"’ 

qnr q*Rq; i qq =q 


i^iqq*4- 

qTq^qqtfftqiqRqqh q^^qrRflqq^Hinftqs: qqsqftqr^qftiqt 
^qq^swftq^f^qgqq^ §faimmziw< I m q mjmm xfm- 



ftteraqqTsftqfmq^qt i^ttwh: qftqqfa qt I q^r qrfq <4 VqqT- 
qqq*w *iz&m qftsTgfq&r q^Frarro siq^irq vm siq*q- 
15? ^ IITT ^ 1 a^rrcg q tei4 <M> [ f. 69. b M3nrqf4^<n%q ^qftqrqq- 
SRfasfcr S^SrqqfiftqqqTqqq q I 3R q^I qqT q^fq^pPR^- 
w: mw I 'm?z\ srqfa^qT m w'&t m fqq- 

wrcfi^t 1 qf s c) gT f4mrq ^ *qf*qq ^ qq ^r qtqq^qqsrc- 

m qqqft qtqxqqiqjq I qqfq-* qqfoq ? qft 
q <3> qr qwtfr qqT ftqqqi sftfrsqrc qt?q| 1 ' qq: srqrcpw^q^Tq 
1 mw quq^qqq ^ qqr^qnmitqqrq qftfa I» 
qq*a $qft *qqf ^qifcqpsqiqq^ra iWfenq 1 qfqqmiqqolq 
qsqs^qft'^qqRTfa ^ sr^qsm q^q faftqrfa: tefa: q^r^qqr- 
1 ^ ^W551 qsqgq^q- q ftsn#f^- <6, [ f. 70 . a ] 

qmifo-'q qjqfq ^q^qqqtf^q^ qqfq qfqqq ^rqr w q^ta^m 
qTqfoq-q: j' qq^R q^fq^WR-^ S^qg^qwtffefc ^qt j faq H q ft 
3 qqissfer^ i%q;q^ ^rqqi^ ? qqif^ifq ^rcqqqsq qq s sT ^q I* 

qtt *TfT < 35 fenSq^ q^iqsqfa* $Rt q^RRq f4qi%qT3ISiqqqqTq- 

qr^qq iqq; ^qrlfew q^q: qqqft-srd 3 >rqr#n sqfrrq 35 ^ 01 : ? 
q^qiqi fqH q^q 1 qr 4 qfq: 1 f% wrqT ^ !%roq*Ru- 
q^qiffeqfqxfr qiqqqq qrqq snpq^pri 1 fw< u^t ^<% qrftq^q <4> q ?» 
f^n^spjq l qqts^Rgfq^qi^q qjfqqq-* q^f q^qrqq%q qTf%qqrq 
qf^T fqqrqr qqrqf^4t qqprq, im 4 q^qt^: i ? qq'Vrrftfeqq- 
■q^fqq^r qRqrqqi 4 qrenfr l’ qq^f^R qstf% qfqq% qq^ri T^TFqqq- 
^q^q ’C f. 70. b ]qqqy qqqf^qr fqts^ qtoqq; , ^ f4f%?qrrfq- 
^qq;- ‘f^jqqT qn%q qf^q qqT^fq? ’ qq^qi Tljr%qq qfeqq qrqq^ 
qi <u f^q: I m q4fq qfqq^ 1 ^sf4feqT-'f^|^ qq^is- 


1 HSjirefa I •< U^Wl<j'g3n 0 | 3, °q?f^tq?nftq | y c =g^, | ^ qr^q^ | 
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fqq%q44^q V qqtsqqTS^qqifq- < qq (2) *rq T q R ^rfil 

5 qT%q d^4 im\ I *m fan qqfq i q^qqt mifa wi 

^T I 3TC qtft^qqqsq 5TTTqT*:%^ ? ^Rf4fafqr4f4 

qfarqqR; l ^ftfar^-'q qfr4 qft4 qqqi ^4r fWoftqq;' ?qr- 
terq q qft^Rqrqsf*- 

fofaqrqqf rr qiqifo =q' c6) ...[ f. 7i. a f. (l> 

qgsrgsrft 5 ft^ <2> i qq: qi faqfaqtqr- 
vw*i ssh^i TORq^iqTqqrqrq: 
ftqiqqqq} %rr‘ 8> ^ I mw qqsft 
q^qfatNiqT mxw nqr^qqiRq^ i =q qqtfaq'VRqqiq; i 

faRRSti fant^TqTfqq; I stfqffaqrcT 3H'n<JWwfi qR^TO^rfaf 
*wx§ } q^faqfo q^ wfewW ?RRnqi < 8 , q4^qq; I q 5 q^ffaj; 
qfTOSiqqqqtrj; l nqfaqq q qqre:: q^fj^t qM- 

qtqrqqi < 6 > [ F - 7 i-B]^ I qq: q §^^$faqf?^4V q*qfa?q qqTqwr: 
qRiqf^g qrfaqfa I t«? i qqfts4 qsnq ’ ^n%f^ q ^qftfa 

qiq ? <n qqTsq^ qqiqiqqf44q qq#r I qT 3 fafaqisq^T q^qt 
OT%: qteiqqkqiqq^qq; l q 3 qr #r qm^iq: qr 4 qm <2> ft ftfer 
^qqf 4 %r to qroqqqqitf^ 1 q^i q R^^tof44f4qqrqqt 5^5- 

dRldqfdf4^q^qqqT^ a) ^ qftqqi^ | q fofeq^q: Sjqfoq f^TT 

falFT f4f4qqr#qrr qqqqqqjqq-^qt qqqi fti%q s . < 4 > q: 

qj^4 %qf4fq farmqiftffsfa I q^qqg qq^f. <{> rqjq- 

[ F. 72. a ] q q ^ fqqqf qft qyqq qTffTqRtfq qaRsfqqq; 3Rqfa TO- 

*. a> ^RqkqqtqjRqi4tiTf5q?q: ^qi^qqr ftfit'. a> 

fttPRW^-^ qteq^fgqqroiftftft i* r m q^iwq re R qqT 

g'qw: W° y . <3> qr5q^q%, q4t#T3qcRq4Nftf4^ 

qrqqq^qRTT%q faiqr qo^ftqq^ qiqq ^ Rig, q ft fa $ ir am . 

fanu q^qf?qqqrqq%4iq^^rrqq^, srV% 1 r: q^r qiqqwf^ ftt 


5 f^Rgl^RR 9 =-'3 3 3T^f?I#t I ^ JT’-TRI 'Tfoff^ST I ^ %ft*d I \J ^ I ^ fayjgl- 
\ 3r$rcif&I I * 3.«-*3.<£ 1 ® f^Rgl^R Signify I 

•d t^RET 5 ^ 3T$ircif9l I ^ arsir^lf&r I Jo 

sr^Tfwi I ^ ^g!5q^ ©-C Rsjnfn i ir \ % \ i 
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*3 


rc wtf&H 3ifa <s> fta- 

SPOTTY 

ftrcft ft Rf [ F. 72. qqsqT *1^?^ 

Jrftwi4idMft%5 f&mm qfai t ftfsq q^g;*fteqqq$^qqisrqi m 

(qT^s^PTt ? )%rfq^T^t mmm %m q^w#, ^ftq^*qqqrnq*$ft- 

^Nro«qd*iwisft^f^ ftapfcte ftl%s, qf’qKRrqsfW*- 

tr^wwisiMm ^taRpi*iprapft: w i 

^fttf^TO^ftstftq q^qiq ^ f^rqftqT- 

w*pt: I ap^Rfdq^wroiqf^p?^mdq^^^i^ <4> ^if^: qi^F$pn- 
focftssn ^^^^qdi^TOifrdT^Tfj^Mpiff dT sq sq^qtqsR^gq: i 
3r^r- (S) [ f. 73 . a jftftfcpsrcqftqt ftq&ro sraisn^q ft-iftqift ^- 
'jitq^q^^Hr^dwnqTfrgqi^q^^T^lrq ^ co faPHgi;fctTft 
ft% af^mrat pftsift i sf- 

f^lft If ^qfT^pftq SRTOTCR qf^Wre^ftqRf&rf%mft I 
ft^TO^SPTdt ftgroiRniRsr iqq*nqr*Rft %%q ppfVpr i 
srq^g q^q^^Rpqqqr ^%q*rmTqrecq^ft ^ftq fag;pTF% 
flgTO q^rpt tepRT^^'^g^qqgt: ftrerr ^gf^Hq^rftftre- 
^RBtqqr^qq WN«qi^i pfaqpqsT-c f. 73 . b ] 

[ mj^§ \sw 3?fr/|# qw >%r?*r J 

—• 'qpnftftrc*k ft***t ^sfftqfaq ^opt^ri i =q f^q- 

THR^q^ftqf^f^s^ft^"."tfftmr prifM^fT m\z- 

vm® M 

q ^rcft§-g 1 <m qftqqq: qqqqref |q TOg ft wrq n, ffurofts- 
qrftftprsr, *nwfrf 3> ^4q & ftjqgqng;, ftq^ftq q^rqqf- 
5t(^ *pr*wj:, wftf^§qq£snqt: fgqfajq: w i$q: ^qq^r' 1 ’ 

f*^q<t>< Ui ?q qqtgq^r, f%rT5T <6> ?jrqt 5ffan|lfTftRTfg^qPR: §g- 
ft*fMW 1 srarferw: 



1 ^f^T D I R I } U^PRCT^ 0 I * ?rnfi» 1 H °^UJT?I^ 0 1 

* i ® °^n° 1 <i 1 s. fefreT^ ?,-v er^riSt i 

,B srarmfo i n %rer-q^ 3,-s ara^foi i ^ °q*r4j ? j 

H $sNt^: 1 sf^gaft 0 l 
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[ f. 75. a ] 

?TR7'#; I 3PT ^f^RSTJRTqift f l^PFRlft 0 ' ^ PW EEfeg- 

<FW'T'TJt Rfa:foTR!Tf3lf^r % SjfaR^- 

f^PT^Ti^r < 2> wfawtwnft f^f^ii 

ft#RHr sm- 

^(^?) <s> -.. l fapfifcri fs^FRRr qqfrRTi^- 

^ . v *dm*: I 

^ %%! tt^t^ WRrffa*r:, *#hH3? 

aRqf^r: ^nrr^.>fcr *m- 

mtf ^tMs srctsrw: i farflnfar qfaftfcr^- <c> 

[ f. 75. b ]^r foc^npr m swrftqtfacTT ^qfprr: l s#- 

R%Tft ftw 0 > 3r gq ^q fep fr - 
qfepT ^(f *r^?r: i WpIkNMi 

f&tnh *FR&3TJ <2> I *JrV 5 ^Btte^WTT[q]?R*TTJ^: ^RTf^RI 
qra^RWifa: I qm^^wrram^Tt 5 ^^ qi- t8> 

&wrn: I 

ste- 

ssfawfo^RT ^r f. 76 . a] 

^frf^Tf^: TOfoRftqga- 

R^R^Tpfrrq, fro^rcfc^Wfiw, fa^qsTH^ ftffoifr fer c w q mtti -* ~* 

m ^ (> jtqf^g^qHR j mft%i srsft ^^n^r- 

m ^ 3 ^ ?q < 3 n*rer =q spRmqrf^- 

snrfcprog;! ctoqraixiq^^^i srhott 


[F. 76.B]^ 


*^n 


TO* f^fenfl^t ftSMfl^ftsrcTftfqR: ^rcfta: qp: wtzmft ^ 0> f3Rr 
^i35HPrmsjr 1 


i foreift 3 .-* srsFim i * °gftq^ i 3 1 a friero* 

'V* «r«3Rifoi 1 «* 3-* sjgmfaT 1 * 1 « sr$fon° 1 « 0 *nftr 

3^° I ^ °fe*?q?TlF I 3 O ff^fTt I % 3 ?wi*n?nq 0 1 
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33^4 ^ l irqto qRTrafc 

torfo torero to: i ^ trqtoig q c2> tofato i ^ 
s^ft ttoto tt^tt f toq ? ?rt 515535^% q fttoqiq;- tos 
torar^W q <3 totoft q ^t% ? '^ 3 , toqq ? qfqissnt qrcto 
# q to< 3 ^Rt l to*rqra ^qq; r fft wor qqi qfr 3 <4) tor 
qt to*to qfft %HFqTEH 2 f% | g|gggH^ qptoq m^i 35 : 
mmfo sn qq: q q*rrto[ qrrcqstto’to rip-* m 
irto ? to TOfftotos^q qft^r to mw w>to- <6> [ f. 77. a] ft ^ 

wrf^ 1 3T3*mfofift ^ q$qpq , arqn q?TO 1 ^(q?)qqFqtorqitoft 
toft fto $s$% 515535 : 

q^qq jnrototoRift: i ? to q%? qfto 2 '^ 

aran snro srft q*qroiqFto^q (tor to*TO: qqtfq to cto to- 

*ffit l*TO3*lfrnft =q qqft | <^to*T <3> ft I top* 

ttoto iqrctfa q q IfRr^T^Tft %toro: to<qto 
fPfi I* ^ 2 °’% 515535 gq*tons- [m]m ^qqnto- 

toraqqqf qto l qito qqT totosq; qiroi ttoto i ? qr 3 
qqjqqft q^qirtoqtqi siqq^TO ^q<ft stosjfqHi qq^totto 

I HT F. 77. B ]-< qfft toft q&%, 3ltoft- 

sqfa q qro* sft fqtoqr, qq yg gggH^tog rlf qtTO tor:, to- 
33 T ^12toqqto^ ' ato^qqqiqfttot q^q^I^qq- 
gqiqqTOqqT to tto ttoftft 33523 qto3*rwtor <2> 
tore sto: i qrfqqiq *rt, qqi^towqfafq foto r towr- 
to to - %qq qqqq sq#pr to qtfto ? gfto 3> 3fl irqftq 
3^5 r ^ 3 % m fto ftoi qreqiqiTOR: qfto stoto- 
qft fttor MliW'T toto 15 toh^ 1 qqt qrqq; qrifqfto 
ftototo:gtofq qiqTrf %q^r^qqqqq; 1 qq^ptoqq 

^q^qi' 5 '^:, qfltototo^toi WT 33 ; 1 srr* 

g??g®np^rqftqqiq- '5I5R3II ^ ^q^T tfe^T- <6) [ f.78. a ] 
qqR5? 9 ^5% qtsqqt^- % to^ws^ ? ^qfq qRi?Aq 1 f 

1 °^iti %%° 1 * 5?$ra 1 
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qqtsftfftq: q gr gqr^grqs^#^ srrcngaqT 

anqgqqqi^ I gq q ftfeqqft *lfK^ qftf^Wr 
grfarc*%5gqqg$ i gat p! m $qr: qifqirqftqq> 

a qqrcc. qiqpqt, 

I^tI^irt a ^ <3> ^ i q qgrqnftq- ' ^fa! s$*qgTq; \ gs^qq 
qsn-ftsftgfqfit qq# qq^fo I’ ggt qqqgfrg^ 4 gqisfa gq^q 
aifi^TfogT qr^to a^rar qqftgftg qqg:* te^fgrw- 
4 ^r! gq*;<%T gg^ggg q^^n^ ^%‘ M gf yt jR^fta- 
qg; i ggt isrqqqgTqTqtq ftqjqrfc 1 sla: sn^Nr q*tfq- 

qqqft, anq^ggrc; q fgfoq: qV fi> [ f. 78. b ] $hi I ^qqfgpqt- 
^4t: [ w& l ]q^f gqlqgift qfafaftqift i 

m*zj qtsRR^r^q^rgin% m\ g%: #: qfaqmqgq*fa (1> 
qjqfe#TFq^ gqr q^ ^q^terq^r^ft togreggft: ^OTqgqfeg- 

qqqqpftg''qqqrcftq m%m- 

ferqr qrqgqqgRr^^ssi^tqif^q qqqnftssFaq;, ftqjqg qq 
$qfaqt toqq <3> q^q ^qfqf^qtqf^q^qrf^jqfrqqT irrqrq^oTt^iqqi- 
qq^, ^qq^ftqrqq^qqt qqrcT*qrftq ^§qftgT*qT (,> qq- 

q^^ppqip^tqqR^, ^qf^^f^q[^^^qiq?^qq:q^^qiTfTiMq <r> 
[F. 79 .A] sftqaftqi 3Rq^qqq^rqi^qi^qi^f^^#q%- 

qq^r^tqqqi *m*n %q^qrq%qf^ftgif^iqqrdflra 

qqqpxqiq;, qpqfcqwqfaqt qqq^qqqr qgqqifenqgqr fa%- 

%Sm ^ qqq^ftf^qjqq^qqt ftftrq£qqsqiftq: qqf^qfq^ fS 'qqq: 
qqq^jqqif^qqq ^qqg^l^rqqrqq;, arf^^qrqf^q^r- 
qqid^qfqrqqT^qif^q ^qB'^qi^qTiqqtqqiqq;, q^q^qr frgq- 
f^qt ^qq’Jofqq^lfq qoff^qqq $*^q srtqqRq;, st^tt ’l f. 79. 

^qt qqqqr ftqjfgfqqT'TTqqqTsfg'^q qq^irr'qfq^r^f^qfqqqqr^^qq- 
TqTq^-f^qf^q^^f^rEpiiqjl^^q 0 ’ qq^Tgqgqq^nqq^gpTggrfaq 
qtftel #tgqqT qqaiqqq qraqrqq;, arft^qr qqrqfqqT^^ui q 
^qqf^gi^' qiqfqpq^gftqrfaqq&g qtqgT qsaptq qf&s- 

1 0 f^i«fegiTfR 1 
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f^q$^ <s> q^q^|$q 
ftfeqffc^aidf%qTfqfoq£q f*qfss§%crcrqrcq; t qTR5rqqit*fo%- 

“wfeff qqfMtqfq fqqqqTTqq q^q^qq;, 3TTO- 

qqqfrqqrTiq |q 

q*3*WFqq;, imfa ?*-{ F - so. a jp^ ^sppngftpq^ ftftHcft q 
*q*%q qqqft tfqnftqq^qqjss^, srftf^Rqq;, zzy q^if&sqgq- 
^ ^mf^rc^ra- 

ufton fftftq ^*ft>jqtqqq: s^Ffi^ snrorar- 

kwv qsrfinw^ sr^m^mr^ qft- 

m{, ^^ci^^rm^T <3 % 

T^TOTOT^^'T^ff|[^ <,> ^5T- 
qfaqfaftqqjq;, sfaq^nr ?qft % srfrrqrtffrqr^ v ^ftq % stfa^: 
ira% qqft % srfiftqnftq 3rif^m^% % q% <B> tfq srfqq qqiBTqt^ 
% sfftq^pq q$ft ^ % 3?%tf 3T§ft qqiRqte i ^ M itf^n^Tci i - 
^TOftPr: w> [F. so. b] 

[ mr^v <r ? 3rf?%fr m faww J 

.foqqqqiqafqqpqq: sf%- 

TO^«jft 0> ftwrfW^, qrqfeqtqftqq;, ftftrcfinr 

stftqTfqqqvfqq;, qq^foq teq^qq^^, jftajfaq sjfqqRtqqrfl <2> 5ft$q; t 
^qqqfoq n^q^qq^qR^, qqqfoq^qqftqTqqlqqmq;, 'qqsftft- 
Inqq’sq^r^^, srsftqqqsqtqftsrg ^ <3, T^q^dkfaqqq;, ^foq$i<?- 
srfqqr, 3r%^5j: qq^isffaqqfaqqT Wf q^, ^rcqqTscq^Prq;, arqqfaqg- 
q#sq;, qteT <l, ^tqqrfq^:q|q =q qq^T ^fq^q^q;, 3Rfq; fqqf^qq- 
fqq>^q ^^qqTqqt^rrfsq^qvrq;, qqqi^qife^fq^^q^^^^i^q 
^rq^qqR^, qq^qqqqqfrM! q^iq^nfrtq q^qhftqf ^U =q fqqpiq;, 
srfoqqtsrftan q <:> -[ f. 82 . a iqq^f^qnjq^qf^q^qrqqjq- 

ftqR^q^q cqq?q^tq ^^feqq;^ f^S^qil^qTq I 

i °*rtf%7T i =* o *r^fg^T55p4 0 1 ^ fpnwrc 0 i s 0 gi<5fo° i h anfsjf i 

\ i » ^j#?n 0 1 
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A m <tot- 

wsfcj # I s*n pt 

k^A ^dRft a> *T#i%q % sr m^rrm^ifhT to:, 

err snrkr^TO *r ^TOTgqft to; I snrt <ffa<rf 

TO^HR/ I 3T^# *JTTOT 

i^rfMN i ^ ^ T - ^ <4> ^t 

5T%f^#Trif ?r«rr steRfafc fofrtfafo i* twt ^ <r«hrr- 

5ft^ i ast *vH f©«rag g^gg5ff 8) Prfe ^fe^i *rr -’t^to- 

%! TOt 4taTOTC& ^TT^ I 3TFT#T t^r ^ -TOR:' ’! [ I". 82. B ] 

.If^JRT TOT^. 

Stag; i <rat sufer: ^ittrP.<r m m 

r^to; i <3> .fa I 

«5Roq§5^t(?) cpmf^T *rgt ] 

-—- 

[ SrcrtfV $S^?*9TO*nftCT ] 

3R^ >?TOtsft qWT^TRT ^nftq: rPTT <5> .[ F. 83. A ]. 

fa^ft mim^ ^yTOfTTO^T^ <l> . m ^fa^- 

ftf^ror ifrftss; ^r <2> . s^^to: qfafa wft 

5TC$faTO^ <s> .^iffaTORfa"! ?ro a> . 

.^ttrrto JRrf^^iq: l error *r < 6> .[ i ? . 83. b j 

$fa swtot spiig: i TOterot: f^w^rM 

SRPTt q*fclTO | 3ffa-0T ^ ^ft^\3RTfa TOffa iRfawfafa, 
^iW*tTOj£t[ * ]^qfa^s#$^^ftqr R^OR^OT Plr§ 
5f 4#5, 

mTfa^fartfeq^, ^TTOr§ farfa^ls, T^^^^RqmHTO^rT 
TO^RS^W w ^:praqMffeR rto^S stort roffif- 

1 3T^ S I < ^[5q^T?wr° I 3 °fil5Trq | V CVW«T gf^cEUFT- 

JH^T qmift q%5 ^qTR I H I * ff*T° I » ^ I 
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cPT^tsraf fafaj gaRHiqr 

mmm ^*q- 

^nmiP^Ste* '-t F - 8i - A w?f%qt#t*fctRqr§- 

ft$^qi$qq^fqft%, swsg gist ^qq a> *fcR3Tft<R- 

Sg?TO#t5iq ^ sfrcqrai q ]qw?^Tqifqqfa qq^rcrc 
qfa%sqq^q <2> qHsf^RqT <RTf?q%q*n§, srfegsr^Ri^- 

TO3qOT^ftpR3 <s> fawqqwfo- 
ftwraroig, diw&foqinsirtw^ft^i- 

^ to%j iBwr <a ^to^B 5 ftRN<R^<ih^ftpftg, illf^^^g^f- 

F. 84. B] 

£mfitq#: qfqftrarqR^: qfqgcqfoq^ ff*q?ft- 

qftqf^RTR:^^ 1 ’^ ^PRqrr?nq- 

fi sr^smiTOg ^r- 

T^ffaTfafSg, IRPT Jt^Rq G;> ^Rf^iU| ^ 1 ^rm: 5RT- 

qfRT OTjfaiqJlfq: q^qqR|^oifo;:5^;<| ?gqqqiTfr- 
q-If^>q% <0 3 qfe^qq^ qr^ftqq^, ^3rqnR¥Ri[- 

%qf^l^qq^lRj;q5TRn?qqi^M^^ qqm5 <6> qf^Rr#raw- 
^-qf^nqq^ Troq^qtg ^ %t[ s ]*rfaqwn %qsi%g 

3'R^J3TTTtf?g fr e:,, [F.85..A]fo|^ qq%qq^5qTq^qfqqf- 

qrfqfWT%, q^|^^q^^^qr^:q^^##fjf <s> ^^^ 5 
t^q ft#r q^flrf^^qRRRRm%, 

mm* -[F . 85.Bj 5 ^ T f^^^ ; R^^qqf^R^sft 

i I * c atefcrarc° i~ ^ Sfea I T^iraTi vS^T 7 ! 
* sSr^J * ^ 1 * < * °JT^ra^° i s o c ^Tmf^n«5^° I 
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ferr 

fc*w; ? q$<N% m<§ *FR%r sroreS #r q^qRqftr- 

wsk^mv- 


v* '\ \' — "- - > 






F. 8G. B liqj^f^^^qqmrqqfq^ft- 


V X * V Vj^ . ' »K *>- 

grT%f^I^T^ t feffqRR^q- 

qfe q^Tq^T- 

3qi^iq^q;qfeqf^teT^qi^^TiTc(qT f^r^w^Rt ’RDR 

F - 87 - A. Jg-fR fqqiTIrf Sjqiteqfa- 

fkm* nlfRqqtRqR fk^rn fo^qq^qr qq.^^R- 

qf^qis^Tnq 0 '^^ q^qsqTf^re*ftsiN[ ^r ]* m «rtrr 
3[Rf*TC frfqft q^Tf?TBt^RT ft^R*’^Rlf HIStR- 

^Tqq^Hfi^j^rqq^R^qT famq afcr g^?q^T qq#- 
m\\ mt^m ffc^T 5i <3 %Rft5q^faft^>$F^T 3q|qft jf^jott 
ftci^: wrt^fqRT ^q^qiwmq'^qr^w^^^T^, $i%p- 

i t * T+mltf^T 0 i 3 . wpt 0 1 s °W ?#5W i H ^4>5? I 
* S^t: q^ c « » ST3?§^° i <4 sfhra t \ 0 ^ftspR»i l 1 o c #T°i I 
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$R: qh pftwqtfa 5Tf&fer«T&5T- 

[ F. 87. B ]HSl|ft. 

^ ffer iisf^smn lliir^w%£^i^ *q ik 

srrat^rift^sN^r gt: y% 
TrqT^itTO^’TWn^T qf^rfer ftmft 2 ' f^TPrf^T 

W' S^T^fT f&cqT Sjuf =q ^^Tsnsnftqftt qp qqfafqfeq- 
^r q*FSRnf^qT ^q <3> <frc#?mr mrfq 

fq^mqqr4mqqp|qqr ftftqfoftmfeqqiq^qfeq^ q^- <4> 
srq^n wrftt ^terfaq- 

Rddjq(q?)^^qT^Rj-q:^T^ c \ [ f. 88. a ] q-^q^qqiqqFjftq;- 

R^i^RSTjf: qj^qmi qfq:, %f^ q%qtqicrr^n : > : {:f»i^ r2) ^ra^w- 
i^d(a4i q|^fe q:^tTR^f^T%H^t: ftq%:, tf^ft ftq^q^fe:, 
^q^^ffl$r^ft <a) qWqR*rct ftqrqqqT q 'RHm^qTH^Irfq^f- 

3m: ^ifeOT KP T qqqqT% <4 %$f^fW* 
sraqqqmqftq ffeqrq:, 

Hq^^if^- <E) [F.88. B]rnn t^rf%H^T q^f^TT qT^nTTqqqnr- 
qqRT|;$:, spqqV 1 ’ 

***^ *qtq>?qtq>frq*qq: gqqn:, sntq #qr qq*qs qq fqf^qqfi^- 
qWr^^fmfq: ^q^ <2 %qqiirq^q^qfqq^^^fhflpqj?qq: 
qq'nnqimq^qqFqqfq’pt: qmqRqiq^qq^^ 

feqqtfte^ljfsTf^;:, qtorfqqi^ qi^i^TO- 
fiWW STOPnqrfl^^ qp*T"TT ifqqmr- 

qqw^qqt ? toqqqfi rg ^rqfe, srmfq *qq;qq: gqqq^mqrqqqf' 
5? ni^ ftqftq^mrr qiqRRq^qqfe, ■ 

qfe^ qjftil: ^- <6) [F. 89. A 3 ^r^- 

i «rfta i =* °gqm5j° i ^ ft*r° i « %f5t?rt i ^ “gkiqiwTTO: i 
* i » °Trm i c W i * \^A: i i o °?fw, ,, , 

i^Vni «%°Wi 
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ftq^r ^srawnf^r ftfc q^Rgro^fe^ 
foftftfsTTR^Rq^lfcTT *J?ftsfr qq^RI^fT^^T^q^-^Trf^fr- 
#qRprT#r wfa'\ 

RRT ^#TRRt^f 5RRT qiT%qft$3fajT^ qgfatffor ^T^T <4> Rrar- 
m.W f $#RTfrq qtf*$g:, 

f^RRRq ^f^rfew°%: <5> qpsrTTfrq ftpRrarftfa: 

3 D sftl:, siRffaq ftftg^5WTR?Rqfqft: %$rftf^rk%:, ^o^ <0> - 
[ f. 89. b ]<nfaq TOf^mq^Tif^:, zirz^m^- 

tffafor *r#-Qrrrpfofr: 

ffem#:, s^lfoq qWT^Hf^RgRf^q?t:, ^tTRrf^T qR- 
qftf^ <2) #RR?n€t2:l:, qRRifoqRh: ^^rff^f^lt^TfS:, gjf^g^q"- 
R^sftqmqfcr:, #^RmqR^ <s> #t r ^ : > ^5T # R Rft^ RRqr 

"[F. 90. A ite^qrrrRT:, #%- 

ffvfa- 

iim^h qRTfsRf^t, R^Rq3^m^ <2) q5Rggf^g^%TO*q^- 

^qf^qi%RtqT:, *ra<Rf^: 


q^w ^NRRRq^'f5^RRqRRTrgmqFRq^Ri%#: qf^rfe: 
mt ftRRRT$q%: qm nmWfoh ^qqw^^f^^^qcpnt- 

^sft =q q^ 

[F.90.B; 


q^toTwf^q^iq^af^^Tqq^^^Tq^ a) f^^q 

ftqf *rrr: qf^%^RRRRt^, 


qfq^m^^IRf^^ r) qq3^q^qqrf^|: 
qF^®^q^qgi%Rfeq^IgF^R[RWI^Tqi#: W^’RqfrTHRfq- 
fsqqqqf^r 



34 - r rT\- i .-it -rr* X - /T V 

^rq^R^T ^RTStq 


' i #^<n i ^ q^^tinffira i 3, 35=3° 1 « femifJrgr 1 ^ ^r?if^r° 1 

* *2fftr°1 v> °^^ft 1 ^ ?n«k. 1 ^ °*r§f^° 1 1 o °qfa#rrfir 0 1 9 9 &n° { 
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^r#5 ^^^Rft^WT^^^Tnaif^^f^^^- <6) [ F. 91. A ] 

mt 

«K JS Ik O ^ ^ _ ._ 



^ ^r^ral^Rr- 

^^Tr^t' ^TTnjT^TRr^T-cI^Tl: 

q£qftfqiC^OTTT te^T- ( ,> [ F. 91. B ] ^sri q T3^S^^p^i% T %3T^- 

5^5nTiuisf|oi3f t famz- 

$ra<wfa£ 

^[RJOTkq;, ^ m^ f Wlfk 
^:, 3n^ <s> f^q^C, 35^off ^prw, ftqR 
qfejsf, *ra*STO, 5 TR % 5 % ftT^T fW°5^T, 

£$<% tfiqi ^ram, snqkgq §%ctfaqFRHTq;, ftqli gfaqr, sn^tar- 
f^Ri:, ^rr;, nr <5> gt %?q, m§i I 


qR^q q 


r: i 


3 R ^r- <6) [ f. 92. a ]ot ^i^arqr q qjfe’Mi ?ft 

*#& qsrofcfc cr?^: ^. a %i^i^ir^r^RTg; l 

3?3 ^ srrHPrt *3 ftt ’TTf^^q'q faft^tosr ^rf^mfitaT^- 

faj sre^ft I 

#*n^ q**qt si^m: ^rpre* 8 *^ I qq q^tffoqisftft- 

4 to ! fcrpiffi i qft q^trofoifa 

qq% qq#r I arft srMWfqr^l 

qT^qqT^prfmrfl qft f^r€r% qqi f^nqqtsfff^r ? ^ 3R*ft: qiw- ({> 


1 *Wir° I R °4t$pp£ I 3. q:^TTH I . « ftu^iTt I ^ I 

* I « I « SjtviSIT t «. I 9 o sn^TT 0 I 11 %IWI° I 

^ 'ftfon I 13 , f^reTFq’ff srgTCTf&r | is ^3T^clT 0 I 
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ft^rqrq: f q[ ]^fW < f^ ! 

^ qf^RT foraf i qt OT?mf <6> r f. 92. b ]w > 
q *rar qftsqfq I qq rt % qrqf^q qq^qqsjOT^fq | $%m- 
^^ 5^15 sjPraimfcf srfW* rnini^Tri 
faf^F I IrTRRI^nf V$[ q ftfafa q*qq%q qTfffaqq^q 
l ^g <s, Hra^^nR f^sr qw ^ 
ffer^l *qq q 'Rtfaqq l srqrqrq | qiq^^ qrq: qf <s> ^% 
^ Tq ^ jj ^gg «R% S^^iRWPif^ I qq: q^HJTRqr m 
*nqrq q^l $q*ft qqtftqq q^ qf <0 q11 

3 R qpq qpftqqfaRspqq: qq# l 

^tq qq^ ^ I 3 BqfN«q <E> sqn<ft qpqiq qfts?q: i 
qqqqiqft q^q^irRl c6) [ f. 93. a 3^5? i 

3 R qRTq^ ^Et q*T%S *RT qiq: I qq^ qftiqqi| qqafrrT- 
wifiqqiq^ 1 qqrf q fof^qT^ a> qquqnftqq;q*qf^ qqa^nqqiqT $f^t 
qfarcrfa l q^nq ^ifiqqg iqisf^ 1 q^n qqqqT^Tftqfaqi: ftjf- 
? <2> qr: qqqft ^qpq 1 qqT q qf qq rfa^Fq^qqqr qfft 

ftqpqq-^ 1 qR^ q^r: q qftfcmqftftq ^i^ 3 ’ 1 q qra *>ik- 
qR^ff %WTT 3 RTq I q qiqqrq qq^qtscq^nq: qftiffaq | qqq^qfif- 
WT m ^T nq;^ TO^gf" q#qafiRTOm-^ qt% ! 

srfirf^raimwiS^ i ^rara?tm>sfiRRpr: irffap# i’ 5% <nh%"‘ 
gjftsgy wfo-'aipar! srfa fiprft st srwift r ^rrs°$ 

srIV 'l 1'. 93.15]^-%: ^ $jg% ! 
snaisft jjtt: IS3I *m PTT T^ftsn #5# <prft ? af^i4f 5«n 

w ^W4m wr?, vron: i’ 

<ra: s mnm ^?^rS4f qsr ^(^“’^htt- 

^nfi-wn '^17 1 m ff 4 1 sr-? RRd^ini i ff 4 t 

^siftsrRfiisr aia^'jPi'ARJiHw^t 1 'Atsm^ 
stnpffass’Trfti *( fltfira: 1 <ra: >r ij^pr ^n r gnw 1 3 sr*Nrat 

1 at ^ fepiR! 1 TO- 

^ SI'T'U ^ °«IW9Rt:.| ^°¥Wq( 8 °«T^R: I 
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l m f. 94. a j 3 

pn 1 iptoir! ^ftf^r$nr: 

fofofrt W RItTRMRT: $ffa S^nP'apTM^RT ftW I 

qfafaar 

r h s giffari^^n*ft ^ i* wtffaj- 
IxTT^ *T *3RI *T^Rr lrffasirffare9T$ 3 mm I TTcSTT ^ (b> <RT- 
mwr mfam g#wp*rcrft =g f&RT rw- 

WfrfaqftW 5^RN ^I2fmRiTI <0 q j 3TR3T ^ $ift$raffa§RTT 3TPT* 

WVVV-W VW>AA> WVV^ 

OTtf^ I ^TT ^ gwsfaltr%ftg?nr^ I fa ^ WrffaT^TTWm 
Sig: tf— <c> [ f. 94. b ] 

[ mn$ ^ faim ] 


.sr^Ri^ 1 

t tfts^sng-'f^FTT fow ? sn^l^, gir^'TT W <w I 5T&- 
^ 5^*gg^^unfa wi-mi jtrt sn^r^ 

'rfenggrfa i , s$$\r si r^n ji^t 


g ffagrffagfrcs^ 1 mt %ara^TmfwT ?tht ft§- 
<rcf*T <3, ffag<ft- ffaqRtqft g*r^ #ig^, *ref 
^@^5TTOfaft ^r qfa fr?Tg ^ ^flf T%W 5RTrf^^T#^Rq |* 
^g* ggg 1 sroifafrifa 


ftfe I ggs^s^ffa^qt&rft m|: ? I* ^^sftffaq- <s> ‘gfj *r&- 

farffa*rft wrmsTf: mgr^ 1* ^g^Nig; 

g ? <srog I' 2 #qgT ^qtfg- ( 6 > [F. 96 . a ]^ 1 ggt gft^gprfa 
ffjftgifg gifaNs^Wfan 55^551 sflfarflfa gfa g*n%fc ^r- 
ggr'Tqgi' 1 sm^faift ggm ^ m&j> w- 'qg gqi 

255 st fm$m mmr* «mRg r qtftffaf <2> 

fitffagig; 1 m g Jrfg qrf^iitq; 1 ^Tsrqftfa ^ q 2 f?:iqwg g%m- 
w s|g mfcn snwn R^rigj g <; ^wng 1 

9 ftyih«n t ^ 557?f 1 \ 'jtf^h 1 « snoRErq’-r ^ siwi 0 t 

* I ® *rf& I t 57% I % STW75II 
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if'^ asrasw # l 

s ft%stsfo nqqfcnT: ^ %qr =qV 4> l T^sqf^ =q ^ 
f^TformT srfq ^tft^i^ r: *nffa ^ i ^rTrwn- 

TO^^cr* ^ hf^t <pr: <pr: ! ^ =q qqqrft m 

i ^r: ^jf^PTti f ^ d i i^ §fef $&msfa«X f. 96. b ] 
t fep*- < frfofo ? ^r: *& iTf^pn^^r q# i ’ 

qrf *3: fff qmc, ^ §^re jtft? r 

ait 3fft fOTT STTrTO g%?T W^TH^F* I ^grTtsfi 
TJZ? $fe ^STig: *flfH *T-TT I 

<R5ft ♦ # ?n%fr^#TT, *ra: rtg foqft fifcf *FT 

TORT I 

^Ffr^^^^STTR^r *TH*ft *WIHT I 


[ mnt ] 

^isnfi^ sr^or: *rrwrjti spfcr* jft ^<rft ^ qfaqreFnft; 

H$m- 

wm 333^* qur spro^ 1 

*q3*TH[ I*\ 97. a jfoqT^pTT I m ^sfti^T- 
^ q§<r€t m*\ 5rf%wt% I ^ ^rfgwfcn ^T^qqrteat: g^t 
^K^rrfTT I *r fon 

*raffa: I s ^ ft^q ^mfe-ug wmn ft ftqmg^r- 

miK i mw. q^iq i qsng^, m- 

qi qfttT qtesrg qcr^it, Ifti^r'rftqft frro^'g^- 

qt srnfNqqqg i n$zj 3 ^tw^~ 

srft w ftm:, stfimi sprosiq:, ftf^nft 

\ ^^PTTsfq f^IFq^TIRt ^TOT^qf^x- 


3 °%^° I => 0 ^VRt° I \ j^IPTRraf I 


t 'vsrnrer sn^rr i ?rat fef^ROT qfl^piT inffm, sTcfts-T ci?q;- 

S ^ET STfT | 
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sRftra [f. 97 . b] i * 

^ 5 % ft^r ^f44 5r4tf44tsft 5555 : wrfa r ?f4t i <ttw 4 

q^*rrq *r r I %# p^rors ^T i n^ ?- 


*rrc: sra*41 l 

I r =q c^t^p;: 


*RR I q ?r ^^ 4t < 4> s»T^nf4- 4 s4 *frt %♦ sr^q ;rr$- 

^ qr¥ ^im\, qq wmiq^rr ^qr<priqrcT yfami 1 

, rf4 > [i -os. a] ^ *4 -^ r ^ra r qqqfqf^r ^tri^rt^- 


‘^Tqmtqqfau^fo *rqT*rmft l r sr: qmi^n i m q^r 0> fqsri qift 
^ f^riRTft qqr Rr%nfa q qt^RT^ l b$ ton feqRi f44 
<pq<ftq^ I q^r% q ^ %RRr <2> sR rfsrfq qfrq^q 13m^%r 4 ftsrfft 
l|4 q q srftfr qsri 4?qr ircmiqfai r q 4tWR I 

*ri r^ < 3> ^ qfaqfct sTMT^Rifo l* s^rt*rr 

^F |5 Stf 5R¥t i 


3r«T *f^t 4r foql^T^^ftrcrcnft ftferr srnr Rqft I q 

5®?!^!^ ^^^^r^PTi5T5^:smFR^ra w^a%- 6> 

[ F. 98. B ] q&TRT 5Ii|: ^^qf%^5RT^^^R^RTqi ^|^- 

rtRrfaft, 

f^3*R<RT qm^^qt^ai^R^Rqlq S^^IT, 31^' ^^fR^Rt- 

3> q^R°q4qT%^qt^ci^T it^- 

^ 'ife^qRRRT^^R^^q 
qSRt'RPFJ, Sli^fe^tq^q^TRTRR^HR^qqRlR^clI^iT^qT St^SPgRfo 
<6> ^q . ‘ ‘ ' 

f^f2f|%WR5R3- <6> [F. 99. A 

^TR <l> ^TT ^^fr^T^FRq^Tt’TH^- 

T^^fetiq^^RT ^f4K4KRR <2> RRrr^^^w.3A^^i^ src- 



? °WT^Wrq: I 
** nitidis; i ^ 
*m « 


* WFrrcfef i 
°gn^ i 


3. °55^T^ I « I 
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*RR*TFR*T%q R^RRtft, ^IRTRT^FR R^RHSOT %V'$R ft%m- 

w%tiw ft^R|>RSR] %wmi kwi 

zffaiift I m r km iim q&RR^ri si^totjr i 

m 4 tsfa >m ^rwtt <&rr <s> *ro^ i 4 r wji# 
toR^RRsfa te^T^'TRRcf^RsrR g ggg gg 2X^r i q^^qR 

*r Rwf: w rY 3) -[ F - "• B ] ksi mi pr^ i m m ^mi- 
srto^t ^tr^rt# $r ttr i mi^i wfi wmfii 
‘foft 4 °mk * f'fk ^r-riw jwt ^tsfr^ i m f^ra^ft- 

mm #*T*RR STf^CT S^RTCRt'R |IRT 
i ^Ft'TR^TT w\m *\ki ftrfFRqr srsRifa I ^ 5TR#n ruc^i 
3R*RTRT ’ ?RRT <S, '4R 3T wk** r 4 R p[$^T 

T^R 3RK *T#T 5RR I rf^ftRR R^R ^'R V TR“ 

* 3T% 3RR m g^ft ? R Ht'RRI^fRRWr, & ^ 3^ 3^*W[ ^ ] *R 

fcs ^TRt ^f%^^r%^TRteRf srifoifa i rIrjrfr qw°^ i 
mi swr^Fr ^<**r*hr #5 wtr RRR^rsr ^4tiR#f*4: 5 ^ i 

R p- <C> [F. 100. A] RTFIfR'IR ^R*q^RSRH#RRRRft ^ 

SWTR%FT3Rq% I I^T’ff [ RT ] RRRT RHlft’, 2RWR SR^R- 

STf $4 *RRT ^ l *Rq#TTffSR 

W(WA vwwv 

#rRR*T#R ^RRRR I RT+tfTsf^, ^ 

q*4 R q&qft 4tr¥R I 3feR SF^RTSRRr *rft =1 r^Pk 
*RRT I R#R <3, R SRftRR 4 753 ^RR W? 

g^ftsfrcft I r iRfqftciqt g^qwraift- 4 s# 3 r TOn^f 4 (t> 

RR*ftfet*R q ^FRIW r r£R*RR4 

m% I ^ 3 ^f% I §R^q i *RRR£m rsrW «r sr^t Rtft i 
iRRtaqrft 3 f^ft«ifit r ?rt ^°4 I|^55l s ^f v: ^“ < 1 

^T- #c> [F.100.B]Rq^ wq4 ^r 4 q 1# ^nRRRiq;, 3R?q- 
r#t qqRr *r4taqR^ I ? irtor jrr I t^rr rr^tt q^i u> 
5*ng; ^rtr^^ qft RTWTqt frt *rta<fr, srq 

^ 5 rq^i%qT <2> ft I zfo PffR-RTTRR^ 


i i 


^ WI^Tfl i 
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i qq: m q 

‘qt l qrarrcT* to qroqf \ m mxm qTOiftqTqtqq^r 
arq: qqmqqqq; T ^i%q tom qqtfqq: l mmiw^- qt qif^fe! fq 
srm^r j^ grererfo- %TO?n; totot:, ^qMqqqqqft^ 
qf^FTR:^' [F.10X.A] jfq ^rr qffgqg rereu rrfe^qi^ i 

aw qf ^! f^fora ^q%r qisspft^qqqf qssrr- 

$rd qq qrqiqt (n q; qq^qqr qqrg l q^ qpqtsft qq snqft 
qqfcr i’ ^4 ^tq^-qq^qq, ?^rar ^sfeqr^q ftm- 
qrcfTq, art 3 qq qq ^f^^&reroq qq snqr 1 ? sfq %m 


qtrK —< q^r q^qqrqqr^t qq srrfm%qiq ? ^rW’q qqrqrq 5^5 
gggggqT qgqgiq; [ ggggg d 3 ^rcn^qtaft T%qr ^qftrof^ftqq- 


f%?qq^-qqiq <4) ftqq^fqqfosqfq q qiq 1 qft qi^ 

5 §f|$T q ^ni^q qq^ <6> [F-ioi.B] q^ qq qqri£q>atf, qtscqfq- 

qftqtqq: 1 q^qqi foqqq-?frr f^qq^qqrqqrqr qiq^g^r qqi^rqqi- 
qiqi q^q^ <n ^q qqqqq; 1 ^r 5 ggqqggg qqi^ qftgtq mi- 
! ^ts 4 qif te: P qqTsftftq^-qq^rqT* ^ qff^wsfqf| <2 % 
qqqqqfT $q$qrqpqrc q-qqrci q^tq%ro;qqmq; l am q^f^sg isrer- 

Wfo- mff&iqqjqnqrw^: fomt)* ^ <3> f^qi HI ^f^qq^TO^iqi- 
3 ^ q qqr qrrqqtqqT^ JTTf toq^ I qjqrq qqftsfq^ q^^pq 

vvwvwmvsimavvaa 

q qnif q <4> qpq qr *qqq TOfmqqq 1 qq *nqq to m qf ^ qra^ 

^qT^qgq q^q t^^rqTqfeq jpiTqrcsqq l to q^nfo *t ( °It qi qqi 
qjqf^qmfqqr qsn q^q ^ qftqrrFmswfqqFTi qqq;qift%rqqq 1 
m qftqfaqiq-sqrr mm TO 3 <ft {F.io 2 .A]?ppniil 3 qq- 


qrTOJnjfas 


wrq: qqqqr qqTqqfqqiqifoq Jtfaqi- 


qqrqiqi^, q^q m q fltof^^iqrreqTlqfq ?q rqqftqqiq 

qiTO> awwg ft wwfep WR^T qqTq^qisfef’qTqoT qqt qqfq, 

^ 5 ^ftp:^ qqqq^ <:> , TOq^foqq^rf^s q^qq: $qf^ftq^jfq: 
^Rt^qq^q^kq^qiiq^vq: q^^qtq^^q: 3#q <4) qrfqr qfeqfqq 


* ^Twr° i • 
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qfaqiqqi^ qqq: qTuqqq^qq^^fSmqtf^ 3Tr*ra: *rta- 
qretqq£§qq[ q ’q^qi^oT^^f^qiT^rto gqf^ r spqq qrft3^- 
qmpffa: qqftqiqqTqq: ^rararotf^RF^f^, qq?q!q^w c> -[ p - 102 .B] 

gFqg^^TO^TOW ^ r q T ^qfd ^^qq^ ^ti f^ ^ 
ftqq^q ^ q^qjqq^ftfo foftst- 

qsqfMqr%s Ilif- q/qq^rqif^#qqiqTqqr^q 

qf¥'?q pttf^WW: qqq^T^Tqfqqqrf^qT^Tqr^qqq- 
f^q^qq^Hr# 5TTqTR& qmftqft, cR«f‘ "q^^qjft^qqTCSf^- 
SSRRSpft ^qt%rq5tf^lfq qTfoflqRqitesi^q- 

qq |q qtq u> f^Rqitora‘ ifi|: qrftqqftfoi^iqqqT ftqq- 

ftp^qq^ftqqflqqqT q 5|3qfqqf^qqff^q^5T^ <> ^T%q^^|^I 
for%*rp^ q tefaqqinri qqtaqfog^, *ftf^$fe^qrsiqTq- 
ssqqils qiq <8> -[ p - 103 A F^%qffa?fta qi^tiqi^qqr^lkqt^qiq- 
qfet qr^qirqintq qqjfersi^E wq* hwm qqf'fqqqf^^qT- 

q^iKS^Sftftai f§q#ir*qi q^ftqrqqt vc^ursw q^Riq^q^rcr: 
q^qi^qf^qiqqiqq^r a) ^qqTqqiqq^^qf^qf^^ qq- 

^qrqq^%, qqqigfq^qaafaif#!T T%jqq'%^qq^q^%^T 
f%f 2 f |??ftf^q^T ^rqqfTqqqiqqqd^qqqT q 
^tqqFF^ u, qT qqf^RT qiqRqfo ?rcRra*ramfo, ^qtqftqqTqqif^^r 
*r: q%: ^if^qjq^q^qHqf^qq-qqq' Vt q^rfri-qqrc^q- 
3^5 qqm; TRqq^qqqr q q^5qqiqR?qTqq^qflqq^Jqq:fq%3 ftfe- 
to^tW’-L 1 '- 103 - B K^qqT q^mr qqqqqqqqrqfoq qqqRiq€t%3 
f^q^qi foqqqqrq^ *qi^qqq*?w qqqq <n ftRt%qr 

qgqt fqqqr^qqqq^qiqf^qq f^-srqqiqTqq^ 

^qraq q^qi%qqrqq 
TtfqqT qtfl[q]3 qqfoqf fqrt fiqifqrq qjmfq fqqqm^ q^qq^ig 
f^q'fg, qqq^%to^l^f^^^:q^qT3^qT^37Ttfcm q^^RR^t- 
foTqM*faqqnii-qqTq <4> g qqqqqts, fqiqqfjTrqi^^qft tfftquftq 
^^qqqf^qiterr-q^q^qqi^ T^Tqqf^fWqrqq^l F - 104 - A ] 
fe ig qM frq^tqqig q^kf#q^, qqferw^qmq^l^ qqtqsl- 
ftqrs&mRT^ ^tq^fi'^q q^qsfiRw sfes, wm 

1 sftfa 1 * t %ri*n*sre 0 1 ^ srorfa% 1 » <r$u° i 
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^^3 


wrraft^s, mwm^ ^vm *immfofk i%s 

3R^0T^ <;, [F. 104.13]^^ 

^TqTSTCT^T fa^f^R^qT ^Rf^RR^qinq^J !2^w%$, rT <l> ^t- 
^nq^tqfeHq^qT cT^i^iMMf 

§§^Hq3, ^qt^R^VTqfaqrcpqq^ 3-fe?T5rn%?Tir^qTj^^r qift- 
^mt q^TtolroqT^tJra wm: q^sn^ 

fa & 5rftf^ |q ftft&sft 1^15 

q^qf^RqT cfc’TT^r?^ *^T3T q (> ^Tq^s;%qTrffa* ^f^cq- 

f£%T mm i qqt OTq§*stf qrc^qiqrq^teqft m- 
® *rat s #tfofa I rns-mw^* m: w. f <Rqjirq 

^ fiq^t I *1^31 ^^lTT+lf|^ ^ 5T^^Cq^ts?%qTlf|[^r: t | 
qq^^f^qi^roVlF. io5. Aftsn^r ^of^rq^ sR^ro-^q^rq- 
sfaq^wfo ^rqqqgs^ tf- * fa^rt ^ ^nsft | ^it 

^ sim^ ?* qqt qif^iqrwTqrqw- ^ ! ir^ts#i 

«-^w»WW*A/V^W ' 

wm i m qf^y^gTw ^mm 

f^rnr j m ?^r<Rtrcr w^t strr^ g qfefl- 

*nretaq^ qfqt qiqT(?)qq <s> Rftpr <grffa mU m^w- 

m[ q]stqq- m I f%q^^T*ffiTqu > i arssr^-* aiftPrt 

zfa ’ sfa qqrrcft^- aisfarar'*^ ^iqi^ft^unip^ ^ 

W qte# q%q-‘^qq& T%qqT^' I 3T4-' j[^FHT 

qy ^TOi <5> f%arfi 1 zm *rft^nftfqq;i msqr^t^-' 

SRqq^RTfa ^qif? rfR^iq qfpTcTI^, <rai qterassnfitr gre ^a ^ ^f:'" 
[f.105. b] fr mt > sari^ra gwrasa foPM ift qffew fnq 

O » »***IMV«VUWW 

553155 i qq: <q 

I ^ptt 3 ^Rpqi^d ^qtqqtqq^q ^RrwrT 333 ^™-* $3 

* mfe 1 3 ^^T'rrFmfa i ^ °^qr^ i a jwtr& i h 3 Rresrre° i 5 
^F!; I ® iJT I « TT^^TRra I <4 sflcT 1 ?O °f*nf¥raTfa 1 9 9 ^q T 1 53 SJFlSjRif I 
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3 mT**r% wi qr ge: q snwr^FnTi^r qqrqifgRRTg 

'qqjqfqqqqqFHj qTq^iRn^^sq^ M 5 ^ j qqtqjij-* qqqfaiSqi^rq 
l HT 3 4 qTI ^qT^qq^Tt qqFqRq H qrqrqqsqqT«3[ I qfttq; qftsgtnT qsff 
qqr fWT: I t qq*qqTmftqq;- * qq^famf ^qfq^ft q 
gqr$i: 1 s ft #R q;q i qqqsq qqr qiqWq^ i > k\ tfasifti- 
^hton $pqi: q$ig q<%q¥qqi^- qTqR#rqqRqrftq>q q qftft i 
* RlfM rft sftftg Sliftft I ^1^ <G> [F.106. a] q<~r I» fft gar 

If^ qiwftiqi^Tq qi qqtqfq^qft^ i qqisqqTqrsft q^r qif sqq qeq 
IFqftpqq^- qq w> R3qft q^tft i sq- ft q-iqin ftjq^q’^rnr jtrt 
iswrtqrq^q qqiqMft V ift ftfriR-qqRiqft* *rq^r 
q|q qft^qift ? IR^qftqqiq; I qqt qqs;%q Iftf R *1^ 

qqf^ I arq % $r: ^fepq: foq^T^qitfqt 'Mqqqqfqqtq qqqqr- 
^1* i cfit qft^q Tqq^tqqq^ft q^f^q^nq^ 
ftqi <4> q qq<rq: 5^nq I qqrftqT#^ q 

vwwwwv 

ffRftpqqq;-qfqq qqq qi%qq-1 q<qq 2 qq; (S, qft ftqiq q| ft^r qm- 
ftMrqf ’ifterT SRJit q-^rft I’ sr-bpr igqrft ^qr <;, [iM06.B] 
W q?q 4 «q: W *TRT sqfl^qff-^q! qq qrqq q^qsft OTTqi: 

^/wwsaWww «^«««^.» ' 

qqmqt qrqqqqq; I qq =q qftqi *r qqq m ft I qqq *fi $i 
$q§Rqq qqft l qr =q s%%q sqtfMr ^ftqqrqT %ft I ^qft M' 
f^rgqiqqT I qfq ^q: <2) qq^* ^RiqM cr^TT ^^qTferift^r- 
^qr^ftqT sftRT q #ffiq ft«Il^qTq; , f^nftqt ^qrftrat qrqfq <3> fqt 
w q^rftqqqTq; I qq qiq^^qft qf£Fn: ^ftqt?q% 

ftftq^qft ^qRqft^qt qqiqqq?qq i qqt fF^qiftpsRqqsfaqr- 
faqqq;-q^uqiqqq w, wi qiRi i q^ i qq#q ff (i> - 

[f.io7.a]^ q^ ^ qrqfq Rftft qrq#r ftgiftr, *1^3 f^ 
q^qift l * qqt qiqftq^qt ^qqiftiw qqqft^qrq^ {ifi^ J ftftft 
^qiftFq^ ft^qj ^ ? qqt ff?q«sfqftq^-' qq! ftf#r qqr q ^ft- 
qfftqtsq^q ^ofiqiftf^sft si^q: <J> | ? qqr *ifr qfq: qrq^qrqrq Mr I 

S °^:l ^ I 3. I « I H I ^71 » ^ ) 

<t i ^ n f^}i 1 i n iTTg’i ,i»^ai??ri 
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ffcfo TOTOteTTORq tottor tor stotot I to TOftflmj;- 

^s^ttotr ^ fwMri l f to l gtsfi fa sfrm: 

rf^ m TOm^ i ftnl M^T TOTOj; I TO ST RTTO <4> R^Rt 3TTO 

s$rrt r to sr tototo fRT rRgfrmrro I to to^tot 

VWWW/VWW\AIVW 

^RRTO^rRI^FT ^t- <r> [F. 107. B]f^ 555m I R^rq^TO- 
RTOI TOIT TO3R |TORfe4 TOnffy 

m?f4s*3 mT^lTOiiJ, ^totto;, totto*t4TO3 to Rfornff 
4m * Rltf^rl^^q^T IR |cTOTO, TO^f 3 ^ mTOTO*^ 
SRiw-mg stiwt TOm tot ^TOTORfaiR3f%3*Tfq r4 
^ttototototi# rto I tm 3 to TO <>: mrem 

RH^qTORTftRTO-^ Sf^rTT I 3RRRT TOTTO^RTftl TORI 

rto* f ir 4 TOm w <rft3fo-^T I totr 4 m% 

SSTO5 TO* torto < to^Sr from ^4 #ftiro 

SRKTCt *TO TOTOTO qgftmt RTfl^ I i 4 =q T=4TRTO^-TO: *r 
S*n^ tot 4 TOfro^qfa 1 y to Rgrterct *t- < 0 > [f- ios A]gm *^ 55 ^- 

*TO CTTO RRIIRfrt l* TO H TOT ST^RTOR TOTOTOT I 

•WVWV\/WVW\ ' 

TO ^5%^TOm^TO ? TTf^TOq5T’ < ^t is:- ^3; l tr tor^ ? €t to 
s^rrftm ? m *rr: %&*mV tor^ ‘TORRRrftg wtot’ 
1 <r4t TO s;f TOf4 <2> - 'qft rr#tot[ ft 3 ]m A 4t m 
1 ^rrs^ritto^ snwftr strict ^to *rr 
TOI) st4 5 mr jr < p> [ g4rroftft4tsRqftqTO4t ^r- 

TORT^TT TOR ftmtm I rl4t m%WTRU 3RTR <0 [TOft]- 

m fFmsftrfer^- *p ! stormy ?ro ^RrcmrTmmmsTsmm 
mi^TOTft gro4 ^ft4 to msFPrft' ’[ $ ] r ^4 totor^, ?m4f 
^ qftro qmfrmgonsmft ftsrl 3 4r to to $m 1 

rrftm33iRRfq < > [i , '-io8.B] 4m froT^ftra 1 tots£ q-^Rrq44f44t 

^RTm > TOfTTO^r . <l> TOT^EI 1 ^ 

TOR^% I . <2> 5 I R[3TO ^1 ^ RR%CT- 

RTO TO . <3> mq 5Tim^4l%OTTf^^€TT¥RTTOT 

1 TO f ^ nimfir^r: 1 3 1 v a^T^iq i ^ Tra i ^ fn^r i 

« 9 * ^ atf T%?rei rra?r ^feer^T%rr?q-g mwiR \ 
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•iRwni: .fon% mi m #r- 

cnf^f^nq- b . <;> [f. io9. a] wr^Tt^ ^Fpqg^ft- 

_ _ WVWv/vwvw WW 

. ()> sftpanfa I W R 

Tif: i m ..... <2> mi ft^gqr !’ i 3 

^t ... <s> $Rm %z$r ^ spra 

nr Rtara. <4> m ftwtfa TOfiftT f^T&sRT 

W €t . <:> [F. 109. B] ^T 

5 Wff% I R ftW Rqtil.' S^I-^’PWT^TT B *Rft I 

5q4l4*usi4 <,>ro nft *t*w r i a^sn^qr ?^fWr qftq: sr 3 
MMJ. ^ ^ ^^ 1^7 qmqsqq; 1 qqfa%q < 2 , faq&qqT 


^ mfa *M ftTO Bl .^T 3CT$RT^ i 

uunumraf R-<3n& STff^^fWT B I ^cfJ 


WtfVWW WWW \ 


«n^-‘ R3t .? ] ?ft i' 

R 3 ^TT ff 4 > ftprft% I * -q$ ! ?$q% ?’ 

^qft I* gq*jqT-fti ^ V ?ft mism <& '- 

[F. 110. A] T tir, ^T R B qTRWTqi^ * 

**[ ft =rmT ]ft misfit i ^^ (l) ^i I 

555155 *ptr^ I gg ftpr^T .'qram- 

! # ^q:, R^fsft mi m=q <2> fq^i i^: 1 ^ tot( ? y 

^TTW^T ^JfWq 5T^toT JI^TT. ? R W31 Til £ftftq q^-% 

s^P 5 %r ftrerr/ E> fttq qqtrk q% qftq 5 ^ l* ?ftt 

«rCTH&r-.«v^RT^r: *rwnqqft l mu w) 5 ftft ft^flq- 

wmtit qiq^qqqq^ i mm . 1 'b Tim mi m 

1 sfsf^F.no.B] wqqRTqr tmm m ft *mu mm 1 mi 5 

qratenTOift u yzm $mi ^1 3W5^5nft°Tft l m 

mm 1 mi qf sift IMf ft%- 


**V rrqis^qift-^qiqm ^im 1 qft g <2> q#r^n- 


1 1 ^ °^fT2cf 1 5 . f^?rei??i^ <:-^ ar^nm i « f^eF^ra ®-<i 

Sff^Rlfoj I f^REF^ H- 5. ar^lfot 1 ^ BR5F3FT f^T^q^rfai I VS 1 c &p I 

% f^SF*FT f^5JF?T?r?Tf&l I 10 R^gF^sT H—^ ST^l^im I 5 1 fW^SF’T^ »-<J | 

1 ^ HqRFffir i i $ wmt i 3» tinnrk* 1 
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mm irfaqq%, *imm \* mi nwnlR 

nffcq; ^3% ^ ^ ^ r %m %m% mmm nfirs:-* qfnq^ 

mh ^ *mt\’ *?wr{^ i ni q ^ri^r^ifr^f ^i*t mq^ i 

*T%$*T?*raT fcf'sR ^ ^JT 3 FTR I 

3 Fqf^d^#WqTft|ft ^T^TT ?trtTT$lft^ I qr§ ^[qqpTf^T- 
m m; ^^TSHT^n^f^ <r> mj wmm nfasfoj^n *w [#]- 

^T ^Rmsqf’ # to^qfaqrq ftfe^IflA fl^W^I ^ 

[F.iu.A] anq^t ^ ^qr ^:-^t ^faqsq^ 

mu i r 3 * <ptt ’ # qftqq m^mXn i m qi% w*m qTqqr® 
A (iy m\ ^iq^si^r^iftq^r tafr^ftaqsqg; I m\ 

flit p[q]^w^R I im g- 'ftf^itsTwr:, iWtf 2> - 
sfa anreift^ i m 3 to?# I *raT g 

TOiwp*nitqq to#t3$: aitot ^i#-q- qten q (S> $m\ 
q^R%faqq$Crf;T, qft^^qiflTT^ irqTfou’ 

zi mm I mmm^t tot TOsTr <+> 3TOsr%f$$# 
TO<flqr?i ^rnrim m qiqnTOTOtqsrcrq I ^rrg 

mTOTOror^qq §5^?jg*n q|<rqTOi^- ^ gr?# I g^TOm qf#q 
qfasg/ TOirepsRqirrr to# 5 ^- 6 ’!; f. in. ! 

mvwv\ — --■- » , t -» 

w *tt in#: I riftnn sr# n-Tft I* nr 3 at$ gr^ ! ft#- 
555«i 3*fln#^-‘ftrc^ ? ci TO%tfl:, n> ^5, 
sqtonuq; T asit 3 ntn^n a^t#^ 1 ^qqifti 1 ^toto- 

#s«^ fafo; I rT^q^ #T a % ^TO* ^fWf IpTI^- 

i^q si^ir 1 n 3 flro nfepi *qqfcmr qf^rFF-^q! 

totoar: n% < ) 2 -q^ r csriwq z^mwmj 5^ umim, 1 
m\ 3 ^qV^SOTT flf nq fl?# nT?q^fl#qT# ^ 
V itsTOiq- * wq; m ^APst 1 mm 

k m< vfcrnm mmmmm 1 ^ \mt itf^i ^3^1 nfn 

teq: f%qqf qqn l ^q^qTq^n^qfnTqR^qifl^r q^ ftjTFn <6> - 
[ f. 11 2. Ajfoqfo i ? fl^n 5 m qt^qqrqi^q ^ qft- 

^ I ^ °5^f I 3 , J ^§5T I v qTsftqi 1 ^ swt: | % 3 ^tff.‘ I 

* 2 ^ 1 . «* 
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‘wg mg, ^ I 

S5T *IRT ^TqSRTO JTcft^lt ^ qifeftq; I qq’rR iTR^ffa:, 
STI^ ^ 5T%f^Tt, Wmfal \ yz^- 

tot&T * sqifai wiffy ^f%^r: wmt, m\$i 

=q 3HTfa I =3 wfr i ^r^q fofsR sflffc 

i =ron:i w: q?qq^, srt srrflft: qftsift I ^t 4 fq (1> - 

9Rtft r *TK ^ 3T*|3 =T ^IFtTJS fq*w4qfq rRT W foqft 

* ^ ^ l’ m\ 3 ^p3^II qqf^t *f W q'TdfR TOt f,^* 
i mPH 55!515? toss qro^tF. 112 . b] 

[ ? f ? 37frr%w q# /^tstt J 

=r TO*q 5PI^?°Tt ^ sqforros^aw ^*q ^qffor 
^ S%q §fq*TOi 2 q% 1 

^ 3 ^! ftp? stores* m$mi qsqfrr 11 

ffar ^cwix*r <2> [ ] ^-tptt 

^^rwito aT^ft toht 1 


[ ?R*ft ^^TgU^niTOT ] 


3TCTO 

3 ** 13 * to to^ 1 qq =q to *rt 1 h' 1 ' tortr 




sktot =q to^tohI *ra§foqro ^flq*rcftq?r#TTOr ^ ^ 3 - 

t%?F q5ifeRT <8> -[F.n4. a]^ t %^: ^utrt q^fqqra^ tofromrfa- 
tow*^ 1 to rtoto^stosttoto q^TOPro^Fro^ Mqrf 
TOIsftemqisf^^Rqq-qRT ZJTXWX ^TOTqTOq^TOTOrftd | <mt: 
m TORTJ 3 TOTO qq^^JM <2> (?) qcfMf i R 3 * 3 *qi 

siqft qsRTO toft^ito qrr^ I g ft tot: srr^pqtsft fror*?* 

AiV'AW'VWWl '**'• 


*wfsft ' ?7 <3> TOR3;qiq^ 1 *tt 5 f ftsiroi sRif^w qMi TOTfa I 
mtzj qrTTO^iRUTOfi^^q^f toft to[*rft] *q& 


5 °^?Tf^t I S | ^ grm j 
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^fe^Tl ^tqfe^fe^ <5> -[ F - H4. B]fr ^m^s^sm 

fq^rarfr gfftrrrg ^15 ^ro*Rii drf- 

m*"^ «np*f%» ct3p&t ^Ri^qTOErfcts 

qif&SRRpS^ 

5ftftrft»Rpn5 sf^T^rcig %ftsf < 3 > ?r- 

IS^RfairasR; MWmwFTfrq^r 
iji^:rfi^f^q;i^^^^S < 4 >;! TT 2 ir w rfef< M ^i^Twri^ft to- 

*srt5 , tospws*’ H f. ns. a wrsR^i^T^ftq^f^^- 

ff ?TTf OHFT TOTrS lIiI^f^^' l> q^ 5 rfK 5 

^Ripqf^qtqf^qfdr^ wraKprcg wm*i m- 

#R9RI*# <J> S *Tf&R$5FW*5T faq^qJRRRf%5^3q 

f#rar. f^qf^ii ww: q^ra^T^q f??- 

SfoCTRIgHcg ^t^t^^Jf^r%!| ^q€tqFcT^TTl 5 sR^f^rdi^^rR- 
qrft < 4 > ^^rdqft^iiii 3 ?&%, srm[ m 

fal^rcftfsFTtaq’r Haswror %JTR^:TO^^qRnn w> -[F. 115 . b] 

%8rsr% sftfamW- 

tfmi w4 :; 

if &&n&*rfem fttmrwfrwr* mi$mtit$ qft q$r$$n%, ^%qr- 
$rnf§rc*fr *ra*n?*rc: snrfeftM toiwq qfd : ^Rn : pig%^^ <5> ^ 

JTf&ffairg, TORRifoiRRTfSr: 

3° [ F - U 6 - 

Rf^Rfeq %TSRTCT§ f%C^rT^%^rte%f%cIT^iTnft?T- 

%fa&r§ qre?ffa <2> 5f«nn ftsrft- 

i °qi%^T 5 1 * °ftrcwsr > 1 3. °swmfV i * ft«rg i ^ °^fg^ i 

$ “toPS^ 0 > * W 1 * i 
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q^u^Tq^qqqfq: ?m- 

^wisraf^rei^TT ^rt^q^rf%^TTfq ^qq ^^qiqT^!^T*tftqf§qqq$ifc 

f^ftiffaT ftX F. lie. B ]?^ 3# ^T ^BTI 
srf^^cnTT Mq^nqi^q^fo focRR^ff^;: 
f <n fJT^%?rrc^ *Rff*r 

Vi^q^qwfonr: ^j^bt- 

qqfiMtf ^ Mpfe: f ^f^qqitsqf^s 

q^qq?%t: %qift mqwT^&sq^’f^nitq, qrRT^T- 

^nfeq^qT^qR^ftqfo'eqi* wq: q^qt 

^ cfTq^ns;q?{^W sqsqfrq 
qfasrr^TFRrw^: qfteR: qra^qqi^qiTHq qqrRrq, j' ^qTfqq^: 
^FFTO^qr qsftqqiRqqq ^ ^ftoT^rt qiicr^q^^qqtq^q’jnS'rq qpr- 
WT^S, 3RFRTO qraTFqiqf^fiq ,2, qqT qqftpffaT qfqq^^t^qqqi =q qqfojft- 
^qftqf mqRflFRfa fomqqqs^FFg; *31% ft ’f^?- 

qif^pmqrqiq; ct$ep%§;: ^rwqqpfo: w^?ft\ 

^T '^q.q%iqq cn ftqqR; I m 3 3TOSR$q- 

(vww>. w\ www - »_ rLn _ ri _. ^ '“ Nr 

MfafWl W* fa*IFT TRt# sri% sra^ I frftpj qmi '#r sftftjpjTt ^ 
T=TO ^ssns<j ^'“glft I 5tijt qfl; JTifttnf* 5Igli li ^ sgfg: 

». | .„. ,WVV VV-- 

w £R5raq- [F. 117. Bjjg^qqft £sqrfrj =q *%]# 

|Ff qqT sftf^tt m^ftt 

mwft" I m r <? =q ?R qq q?%qT TTrTT qi^n^t I 

^ Artm wm ift ^Rprfo ^iqfspr 

( > ^ I % fWT^tSRTi qf%SRq;F$T f%"^FTq^n 3fi faq^H qft- 

^•tri q^q 1 qqt ^%r«TFMRfr% 1 sigqr^^faq;, ^rc^qr 


1 ^35° 1 3 °^t^ttV: 1 ^ ftra^q 0 i 


^ o 

y *n«r 1 


H 33^: I 5 I 


® 0 NcTqrifvTv^i^° I c 3^; 


^ ^rparaiq i 
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q %i 3 gqqfqftqq 3 i$han«i^, ^ 5 

mw qftqiRftor srftmqT sqft nsNrft, srqt q^qt 

qrq ftqsqft qqftfq ftf^qr ni -qqqqq- qqgqt srftrRq |qrcwr <5> - 
ftraqqfa qftqqq siqr, sqtff p ^ qiqftqrqqRiRqq^T qftq^pi 

55 gRT[ ^STIRR 3 TT%$M Sqft I cq <6> -[F. H8.A]qr sn^sft 

q qqfaft sftq qft*qqtft qqi ftfqftq^ 1 sra: q$ \v. 

qqTiR; l’ {RI3 STOW- *qt qf^^ftlRiq ! q^ Tlft- 

qq qfrqqf ^typrot’ SRqr^rq 1 qqt sjq ft$RfT ^ffawro; 1 
qqi^qcfjgifqryqqi^ :> - < qft ! crt qrq?f[qi w%\ $qT, q q^qr qft- 
faqTqf qTqquftqqRiqiq I qm*Z\ imm, q^qiiqq’fN: q qqfq I qq 
^ ? ,CS) qq: qrsRqTq-* qq! ^rmisf^ 1 j%fq^qf q?^q 1 uqq^iq- 
^iftr qq T%*ft l ft$q$ 5 q;qqT qq qq qqi qiqfqg wqq qr 4 \ qq- 
4 ta qqqfq qq: ? sRfaftq qqft:- qfq I qqqftfqqq qqqf, qq ^rrq 
q^s?qqT qi^qr qtq^q:’ sqrrwq qiftarrq I ft;ftq <5> ftqiqiqifq 
qtfq qqqiqiq l qi 5 qraiqqq qqn srftft^ qqti^qqi 

^pjqqq^qq q^qqpqRqqq 1 <g, [f. us. b] 

[ mi<$ ? ^ 3Tf j%gq J 

qqrqqreqqq; ^ qiftoitq i qtsft qnqq^Rt nqqqiqqiqu^i qiqqqT- 
q : a 4 % R5n $ qq f$ q qqiqqnww qf qqViq* sft qrqq^: qrt 
qt^TTSRqiqq I qqqqqqf qR ^qrqqift-'qqqfoqt ft tfqiqt 
q#q I §q$tq ftrf^q qqtqq (2> qftr, $qtfq q qq^qqiql 
qft^qft qq ’prqf qqrq: q-qpqqTqrqq^:’ qqi%q qq-* qq i%qq * 


^fqqiq Rirt° q#q nqqqiq * qftsqiqg: r ^TO^Rftqq I 
qqqift-^qT q^q qqfrqT qfqftqq: $Tpaq qqqiwmq qft^’qr:, 
qq qRqiq' f?5% qqq qrl sfh ^rqqqig# q?g qqi^ 1 wwq 
^- c;) [f. 120. a] %arj ^ftqt^fqqriTqqhq^qi q ^qifq: ^qifqfqqqt- 
qqq[# 5 ftfqq^ftqrqT q q^Tfqq%^qRqi m q qiqq 1 'qq^q^t" 

Tftq ‘qi v i qrf, ^nq iqqqqiq ’ ifq ft! 4 qTOqqrqq#qqf [ q ] 
*trt snqrrqqq qq <2> ftqq?qq l ^qqanqq qi^rr q^qiftq: qrqftiti qift- 
qiqq: ^^rggqp^t qftqqp^ftfq: 1 ^qftqftiRT -qfqf^-^q! 

% *fteW i j? 1 ^ i « i ^ i ^ W 3 0 i 

« I fTT^lH 1 °?nqt ^q-° I ^ o 0 gq^5g | 
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srqfajft sftctpt: q smt q£t I* rraT 3 

fter qqqifrq;- 4 fofcriqpqtsft q^ <v> 3$qqr ^ qqtfaqq; 1 , stssr- 

ffor* 3 T 3 ^r^ # qisq $hf<t: qqiterBt ^q: <n [F. 120. b] q* qq |q?q- 
^ q^qti fft qq £fq?q qq^q^kqift’ ^foyyq qy^qt- 

ftqqrq I ^ ^TsTT ^'^TTtTRr^R Wq ft-qqftqyt 
qB^pyq* f 4 f|qq^T^r%q|qtS?q?rfqq;qT qqjq^qTrq q^qT^qy^fw- 
fw«r: m\ mm% qqfqiqyqri: qq^ ^qiqRqv^i^lwqTTiofts- 

gtggr^ wrgqt mm 1 qq f^-qy ^^: <3> ^ qwsrqy^; §qynrr tot- 

TOT%qqr TO^lfqqTqqy f^qys^jyqqyssTtq-q^ry qqqq sq^Tfo | *yy 

WWWm^wv _ - - -__, - . »» * 

3 q qW°qqq#r ftq$q 3 Tq^qqyqqq;*yq ^y qyqTjyqyf^-* jyyq* ! 
qyqqq^ %m mv\m \* *mi 

3 fTFn% q^T^rq. qf&*roraTO mi^qTHiq^^r qyqqtq^-jfq! m- 

^ sfqqfaq;, q£q § 5 qy«m <6> [F.121.A] *ro ^n: spyiyyqyqrft ypyqi: 

^\^W 4 %wti sqfq^?%j q^yqrfqrqq^ ^qfaf^r srpronjq 
TO^Tgci' 0 ^ qqifqq;- $\ qiffe! fofofa qyq*qq? ? q q^pqy 
‘qrsqiTOq , ^fro ftq£ q qcqiftqiyiTyq; I qT 3 q^§q <2) - 
qq f n#r qtft^qqq qT^iqy gsro*^ 1 qft^rqq^q<pTT $yyqy q 
^iqfeqi qqq qf toftwg^#Esr tot' 5 ;qq;ftqqqi^ 1 q 3 
nq: qqnsriq; q^rf^^irr^r ftsyi^qqiq qyqfotqr ^qfaqyqRyq q ^ 1 
q§rr qT qq ftq^qygjrq^ ^qf^p^qft qqr ^yJTfsq fop qfo$[- 
5Ti^ qy foqqftfq foqfq mkm\ I §5*5*3 qqqj *foqfo?* ’ 

is ^fo^qiq; q>foq; qq^rq; q>fo£T*q qqft ^qiq'it q^foqfqqTqm 1 
BtqVq qipfRTqqi qqy qyqqaqqr q <(> -[F. 121. B]qy qqft$qT 

qqqftfqTOaft mm 1 ht 5 fofttq^qBrcscr ptfofoy *t . 

q^qtBqqqT-irfjfqj^irq mmk ( ’q sq^foqqqtft^qq 1 

qyqqy ftfeqq; 1 qfr ^tt 
pfoqfqq 0 ftgrqf qfqTqfqqraaffo^TOq qFqpqsyfo^qy ftqfobq- 

tw % .qyS^TOrqf^qT qf^:, qfqqqq^w^qftqsqqr 1 qqissf- 

^qqi qrq^TftoqT qifqy qfqqtNnT 1 J |fq f%^yq ? “.y^ftqrqMR 

? c fi5^mTJfr° i ^ 1 3 1 y ^ 1 c nT*ft 1 ^ ft^TSTwre 

'^■^rnfnr i ® %rgi^m f^n^grcrfa i <« ^f^sr 3 1 ^ f^?T2F*ni «-h srasr?# i 

?° <4-? o arsfRif^T 1 
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? .i 55^5 mit WTimgf^ prqqrq^q 

'.w 4 trar <5> * sqf^raqR^r t srgfgqt ^n^r: > 

qf^jiq*. <3 ) [f. i 22 . a] JiRHi^^WTRq^r*?^ 

q*#$q^ I qr ^qqqqq: jpjfa 8 .qq srrft < 3 T a> (?) 

n 4 ^t qftqiqqiqN^ i *rsfT 3 qf qqftqqqf.. 

.at 3 ft <2> ?qr qq%qTqTq*TqTft- q^T Wt q^qiq; 1 1 

3 ^lT£^fe[%r.[^qJqTfa-'foifqfefq V qqq =^f%^t- 

/www> ^UVW ™* “ » 

^ ^ VWWVwu^A 

qqT qrq q^iqfaqwiq tw arqsfts^n^^ ^u srq qf 
qxT^T •••••• q?qrq rlRff'^ q^RT qcqfqfa^Tq-J qqift 

qft q^faT*pTq?qqfc'q: qra^ftqRqqTqTqt qqfq* ?fq HqqfqpqT- 
q^qi^ f^%^r%£I# q^qRfWq^Tiqqrq-^ q* q|qq ! rqqi 

qq q^qjjiH' . q^TT'T.qq^ I <:,> [F. 122. B]q-fq qtoqrqq =q qftqifc- 

*qqqTCTfq$<q q qrftqiq; i ^ 3 q^T qSqqTii;qqqq*q:£q a> ;raiqq imkt 
qq ^^W TT qRqiqqq&q^ I qi 3 q ^[-'qiq: feftqg; fqAqg^jsq^ 

ifa qr^TT =q <5> qqTfqq; I qifqiqiq q 

q^rf^frq-^ fqqi%K ! fq&q^ l } ^TqT^ 1 q^TqM qfqqqqq- 

qq^ ( ) qq ^qqTt*r I Rfq-qq qFTtqR^ PE qqr ^TTRRt 

3^* ^qfqqPT q^nff q^q | qq: qi ^Tfqqqi^- qqifq q^q <4> qT^* 

^^te: q qiqf^gqitq ! # qq q;^5imq qq q^iq qq^qrqq;: 
.qqqiq 1 qq qq^qft qw%!| qqir^g q^^iqiq <5> Rq q qq^qiqt fqq- 
qfqqRqq: q^Rqqqq I qq =q qqf q^Rq|q{%#qTsfq qig-qjRC §1- 

^qfT’i 1 '. 123 . AjRqr^R^r qrqq q^q I qj 5 qTqqrq qrq^riqr^qqqT 

frlTOi qiq^qqqq^^qqiqf^ I WsfraqqT qqqqqqqi- 

qq^q qqqjftnftq fq^qTqqr ^TTq% qTan^qqq 1 feqqgg q fq^q qRar- 

q^H^fti^srqrct ^qfiqqg; 1 srqi^qq; ^qnfcreqraqq: ^t^i- 

fTOEqtq; l ‘f^q^ qfq i qqt gqj^qsq^sft fq^qiiq 

WWWiwwm ' 

1 ai^ri^j 1 = srguf&r 1 ^ Rrst?^ =FiRf%q- 

1 y sr^nfm 1 m sT^Tfoi 1 ^ ^o-^i 

«ratRif^T 1 » ^-■s ar^iroj 1 « f^rspir^ 3 _-y sr^Eif&i 1 q, finrgpq^ 

stsj^lf^l I \ o r^qt^nR I 3 3 ftfsprrsft 1 3 ^ 1 3 ^ 0 I 
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^ sar, ??mi 3 r m- 

'^*' ■“ Wi/VW --- v-w^. ' * 

155# mti sqf^rc^qq t m\ sk^nfcpqq 
^ 3TT j ^ | qqif^g^ *TT ^ JJRI ^T^sfr^^Ttf^q I 

w tor q ( ^qtigfTisr fsqq^qRgqnftq^ 1 ^ft■ 

qpftfoq^q *nrtftq q^ kmi: * §fq 1 3 r < 6 > [f. 123. bj g ^ 

qqqqqt qfqqtrq#sfq ^Rq^Tf^rT%q qf qft IfR I 

glgts^TW?#^ iqR a> JTTqpJET %^ T ffiOTqit^- 
qqi^T sfcq %m- 

*TOTf%*q <2> q qf%qmqftq»THT^T s^kR ^tor ^rq^qq-* to^ ? 


^TRfoq^, ^ HT^fqqqq * ^TqqrqT#q:q^T%qRIR qqpJRpRF %- 
=qsqTRR <3> ^ snrtqqql 1 m\ 3 ^qf qrogq 
3 #MR#f f# f¥ 4> Bro qqq^n angrsjCPiT: qqq: $r- 

?%Igqq^% I qqq^t 3 TO TOfforR R^Rtjj l#fqftejq 

I m qq Rf^r $qr:, q^qqr qqpRRqg; 1 , to q ^rt^to^- 
i ^ qgqt^Rft- S^c- ^ t; qqRqfi: 5q <c> -[ f. 124. a ]^- 

**^3 I’ q# q-tqq^g gH^rapT ?q qqt^gq^t 1 *rt g- 

* gqqtqgTRqq: q^ q g^qq’ irRto qftgs: g^gro girggh^g 


5 Ri^q qrq^g l jj jgggg qf 

fe 5 JiT TOq qRRTO# 2 #gl 

qqte: 5 %q gftWTOT% I 



t =qi#^ frwq 


♦ otrrto 


^ ^ S^qT^Fp# ^qftqrqgqT #%r=qi^gii 

qqw^m Tl# §q gR: qftqRftq: 11 


qqKNT^H^<^^ <i> ^^^%^trn , ?iT ^WRqifft^qFTT 
qqqrgnqqjqTftqq ^r^nft 1 

"* 1 ^ qt^rsra 1 3, %*r° 1 * ^isrmfradfi; i 
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\s\ 


sr^q-q^t l srMfeqi: $wv qqr% mi m% i m 

*s$mr 

3tm !!l 55 ^ ^R qq$ i ^^i^q^i^ir^ <e> -[F.i24.B]^- 
Wnqr sftfcqt mm: qqfarawfor: qR qm: I qqr 5 ^fq- 

VWVWWwwwi 

q^TT S^RRST ^TR ftqqqft ^ I 

=q STTRn^; 5T^# T4T^TtcT^sf^JTrT?r^5Jl^fT^: qteqrq«fq;#T qq: 
s^Vrsk I 

3R FTRRqft $qqRT- 

sm %%m?[*m m feqqrqqf|qf%?;qi^- 

qqfa f^FWnt q*RRqq, Rft^qqT < 4 > ftq^%RqiSr 

^i^ftqq^qq^^RRq: qq'feqfoTBrercqsssrti^ qqsrqqqfaq- 

pift q <£> -[F.l25. A >3R^, SqqRT q^qTRR^RRqqq^Rq%g qq- 

^qrq^jftqrqq^ ftqRftetdsIg, ftiiqftRRs^qqg; qq*$qRi%- 
^qqRqq^qq qfqftfqq qqTTRR: qigf^^qftqto^qiq?fts, ^f^5- 

sRTf^qRl^ iqqq^ qproqqft 3Rw p g fe^pa iqq <4> iqqqqfa,- 
^q^t q^rcqqqqTft i a uq i%q qq qqq ^T r ^Rm qqfofbrr 
qt^rq^te^ <e> [F.i25.B]^^i: I qiitqi^CRqqnq; q;ftq qfa qnftqrqf 
qqRFt ii^rfq, qqg qRf^ftqqift I JRR qq f^ftnftfqqf’qf q3RRT- 
rr, q*q: R^feftqR; i qpr qqFqqqfr^TR qjRqqpRirq, qsn- 
RpSfl: $5TOR5nft m I mfeqR^fo qftqft q'fqqq qrl: SRR^qq- 
’HtqqRri qifofts ^tePCTfa^Hfcig % 3^qsi%qtq <s> ftq *wqqq- 
wrcq% ftffolg ^Rw^q^q % qifofrRt- 
lf%3 qrfe u> i5:|R WSTCftq^ q, mq*Rq q'pq- 

$q qqrfqqjqi: qqqqfqq: Rqq^fq^qfW^RT fqirqTqq^jRRift- 

fafr ^TR^ftfqqqwqT <lfxm F.126.A] qft- 

feratq#RRT ferR qqfeqqsfaq Mqfqqis^fqq f p^5t- 

^^qr^qt'^^^srqT^qjTTtqqi qqfrqr qqte5q$q§^qq^qqqq3- 

i \*KT*BTRi*ri i ^ foqtf i 
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mi qr%: q[ 5 ]fcrqfo 

*mt?pqqT qqRtoFTT: q;iq*Mf<tfqftq FftNifttftt 

q < 3 > ISq^qqR^RT^qT%nqT: ^R^fMl qq^frq^flftq Frft;ft- 
q?crf^ <4> ^ ipfqq 

qft iqqqTfsqft 126 . b] ?r^qft jrspf% 

^^^^gsqqfcfa&Rftg *n^5ft[=it]^hr qR^gwg rspfr§ 
^ H a> fafe3fa*RRHmft q^rf^fcnft S[f%ni^feqt 3 f^rf|oif?T^^- 
H ^nfeswswfitt qRfTCS mi %T^T^[ 

^qq^^fl*TT3§R5for jjtegq^r q?g^faqRqqi%Rg ^twt“ < 3 > ^tot- 
ssqftqfjsM mgFTq^FR5f:^ifq^ Mi q^q’w^gfiwg %ftqf 
WZttM *R5*Rn^3. R <i> ^f|afl^qt55^q , <5^TqF|tft^T53:C^ *T|jpaS$§q- 
Rq^ftqt, $gqqRr%raqmqfqqqfa5-F & fatf s> spn% 

§?iwm% [f. 127.A] 

pqf^qfq wsgsrapn^s qfeqqqqreftesR; 0 ^- 
^'^'wg iqqftsftq: ^"FRqWr^f^r oswi 

qq^fosi^iflrg, FT*fNTO3qT%qg^wif^t <2> g taqqiqpg 
frforataqi^i, qnftjftq^qqf^F^wfq^qqFT 

fq^q^Tqfqf%Rfq^fqqi: mmm ^rg^Rrowfipn 
^RSTO^T ^fe&*qfeTRt^ qt foW’qFTFg pRSTffiaift 

qf^nTRTqigRT SFRTCqTSqrfa faftq^q$q**Flf^Rqromrg W$[- 
q^ < 5 > gqqi?q%'qqqqf^r si^sRnaft; qgq qqfcpi^ fTORtafer, 
^q^qq^5ETi^f^qq^ <G> [F. 127 
ftd^qTf^qTf^qmsTw qqiqsftfiriiftq 



5[i%Sq3OTRfl5 TO^RI^g, qftqq^Rqqf'qgqt ftRqfe: Rr^ffeT- 
f%^qfqq-#qq.q^’^Fqqitf|q-?5fq5 (Wr^tt qftraW'q ww&fi t- 


c^qqi%5 farfinfar i^f^q mi mwmiM sra$*B$^3 t fsnj- 
qqq^n^gqtfqR' ^ riririto 


'l HttoiS 0 I =£ s^ctTqT: I ^ I '4 I 

h jt^sttp ^ 0 i $ i » Vr^g 0 i c 0 ms<n° i s D ?cRrfiff- 

m° I % o i ? \ i 
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\S>\ 


g^r$*n^ < 5 ) [F. 12s a,j 
srcrcaT HfafetfasnuTRnrft qifitaHr 

qf^^qgqsFFTR TTCR^ft^qfasffoR^ 

fN^fNftft^ng sfowflift* Trrr; nfemkn w$- 

wr-cfcqft Unfair ift srqftftmsrfq 


faq<w^q ^tft'Rra^: «f«Rqi^ 0> q^r ^^rqra*WRi- 
srf^qrosraqi mm qRjfkrciwftpsRni ^rrri& m fe%Y 


*W ft^q^ <f,> [lU28. B] fafsSRf^qift 3{RR%^ 

^snfapfearai spRTOdir^n $Frcm: R^^pripcrfc' 0 ? ^5^- 
^#^^ f 4 iqr?Twtcf;qT^Hiftci^: srqq?TF<rcT§, % % sr: warn 11m- 
s qq[^]q^^qm^q y<2> q-Tq^T^^Rrf%fq^q?Ti %q^qr- 
-qqRRqqRqr^sqr^ ^T^qfqqt RRRHfq FmrRRT ^|iq- (S %JT^- 
TO S* iforcremssfa f%3«5F*> mw ?q qfoft ft$^ftf%a$3ir- 
^%i « 3 TO ^r#% 5 ^qf^^gqg <4> qq^ 0 T I^T^T^RT W$- 

TO^I *$ *r^pi<fa %f|qi ^TqsqsRq^r^rii^r, 3 rV^i^ (> 
5f^f^re^Rnft^RTf«I3 ^^^rsragqsn^Rqftif^J 
igqrotf a:, [F. 129. A] R 3 nfi%qR 5 ti *ftit- 

#mCTfrns%: ^RRt w&m 

smtefaq qft?r: ^3^^ src$s?§ a<raSten&s, 

WRY’Rqt ftstaf fqqqqiqT^fqqgjR- 
fqqqqa ^q iq^m^afam wtor%, *T^m <3> SRHnrt- 

^TR: qFtfca*TR jti rrf cRT^ wint qapYqtsfYRs *r jq >j|: g%- 

fqf%qfqiq^[^] WR* TO&aTO 

w TOwgcftRRft Rpp^«rartl <,, TO%, 

R^aT^^T^qf^-^iq-qcpin^caq^wgq-^ ^^qfsqjn%q qipptin 

5 rgaftf^wm 5 <c> [F-129. b] f f aqm?^iq^#fqT^^fqq; *Tp*Tq#r- 

stfsEtoWHis qR^q^^’i, mkfa- 

^qrrqiqq sr: sircfftq^^cqsq^qw^ qrYRRpqqqRg asRq^qR&g, 

^fl^ < 2 > ^€fqj^%=qT^T^sRqrRri^^3^T^p & mm 


1 °JTT<jftferft | 5 °«rtaeN | 3 . I v VgJTfOT I H sn^I' I \ 1 ® °mte- 

) c °^Vfe 5 RT?r: 1 ^ fNsrsr I i <5 sRrafaqT i 11 m^ct 0 i % ^ i ? ^ 5^1° i 
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q^tM^Riq qqfaqrfttf^ 

^‘^fl^nftiTORrj q^q^tercqqqqqi 

f^T3I#d^^T^^5 qqqft W <0> -[F.13O. A]sftq- 

qrqpEsq^S qf^uTTg, sp^T: <fts%qqt ^f 5 g^^srora«ft^TftRr- 
3R^Rf^pR«rerfiR% ^%-^f^ n ^\fk^\^^ qifR%"qftqtqRT qq*q}* 
qfe qrqfcq ^p^iotiw: i fqf^qfq &pm q^qqqqi m- 
w' 2, to §§qqqR q^f^qqrfits i^qtets 

fiqqiqH ^rtt^qT qqRqRqf'sfaq qftqmt qftqm-3- 

-<ff5 *5r%, ^rqftto^ftqrfq-qqqqTrqq *NN3 ?$ses <w qm^, sr- 

^iMw qfqqqqq*q4qrq foqqfofa%, 
fq^ousq^qig sjR^^^STq- 
^fe^|T <C> -[F. 130 .B]^^|^^% qfq- 
qqqft $q^qqiqi<^q7<ft3 q<q^^rtqqq, qf^ri: qfsfqr 
fqqtft ftm q <n fafaftq q^qqsfcrq qgqftq%, sf^RT qfqi- 
wfa ssrqft sr: ^qRsqqqq^qqqRfoq q^qf'qqqrcqR^ fftfoqR- 
qqqqqg, sqt qpapsqftqftqt ^ttofq^fq'faftq: q^qqqj§ 1 ;ftqr 

q^qqqqqffqftq: f^q^qf f^q^faft- 
iqqq^nRlq^TO^iRi^qR q u> q?qqq^ srftfqRuqqqi^q wgm 
qqi*FTTg qfeqtqqftqq&qs sqTq3R3c$3q qqT^qiqs^^q f^p£ - 

[F. 131. A ]q fqf^qfqqqnuir^vqrftqrq qq^ftRSqil q^qqR- 

3R: qfefqqfoq qqRqiqR qqn%, 3$ a> qg*q3cr f^rf^qq^^qi 
§qq: q^RqfSR: qqR^^qqtfq^THTgq^qqRt qqqq: ^Rfqqqqw 
q^qqq <2> q^qTqiqiqrqqjq?frqqq^^q qqq?q X^qqrcfiq; l q qiqq; 
qqrrqiqqqifo qtqqqq; qfrwqpqqqm: *qaftqf’qrei qrq^RRi^ ftqqq- 
taqq;q%ftq qwqq: $§qigqqr, ^^rr 5Rqqq$q$qRi^, ^qqq^ft- 
feqqi <l> qjqqiq;,teq^R?:teqqTcqqT, §^qfcqtqT ftqiftq^q^r- 
qqfoq qqqq^ <5> -[F. 131. BJqrqr^ft qqft^qq ft q if fc ft q q^qqrqqTq I 

qq: q qiqRtqq q qqqra^-q ^qni%gqqq 4 ^rft qsrrqf^qfV 


1 SR^T I 

^ 5fat° I 


=5 < %3JTS35' I 
» !EW° I <s 


r I 3, °5f^T5n° 1 v 1 h c 5tafrwf i 
<s °nrTsr^r° i ^ ^h?i^ i ? o fafosufar 0 i 
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m\t a zfe- 

qsfaq^R i m g qqqstwqft 3 % <2> towtorc I sfsfrf 

‘^CRrcrcft $qq^[V]fe5ft qtrwf^qi^qm: i m^t q^ro^te^Rr- 
^ <3> *pft:' 'imm i ?ra: sr qf ftoftfirt 

fapw 5 ftoto ft^q miH'vfa sra^r i wi» 

fe^FTr^^^qTTfq- q^T =q fopreTO S^TOf^T! I frqq- 

IVWVW WWW AAyvWv ‘ --_ 

^sft ^T spqqf^Riq ^q | 3RT TOSRfqsn $*\m m 

'*'^^ SXS,r VWWX 

%F 11 PTO g-oitaftqq TO I STO^F tRT ^ <6> [F- 132 . A] *fa- 

g^qgqqqt srffa sq«fti#q*nft i #qfaTO q* qiTOtTOWRtqqrq 
^ts# i $f;ft 5 qf qftpRfaTOqri^^r ^^isrqnrr^^ ftro 
5* i s 3 s^swK^q qifqqrq i m ^ 

F^r ftrqrof’ i mw*& =q qwrcrarft 3 h* tops* I 

(WWW'VAAAVWi. » 

m =q fa M^rrro^q qfe gf ^ m *rf&FT < 3 > j% 

snTOqftfa I 

- ----- WWVWWVWi/ ' 

mmj ftrojj: ^HRRfirtWr TO-qrqif^T m- 

wm^ i 5 gTO^ <4> fa w *tot ft fro 

3ift^ mtm ufnm qrafrog^ viv* I m*m 

I wmm gftfeiqsRifc f f*tf qter #qqrfk^tqft 

W$m TO TO 5 RTiq cft ^^ <G> [ F132 B ]^^ ^iftqqqf qqrqqRft I 
<RT«ftr$3T q^rqrf fpqr ^fro ^f^ftstW fft ^qiuiFTf sqftft" srftsq 
<N^f£5rtrc <l> ^ 1 qd qiftfaTOft srctfsft <(ft TOqq^rqq 

^ TO^T*ffft TOftftq-* qq-&* ^3% * ^ qq f -TOT * ^3% 
i^fqfeq qftsft Hctgf ^rftqtf ftp% I ?m ftirnqf 
qwqpTT =q ^;qT^ ‘ssftftcTFErr’sft qqm'^ift shrift l to%f 
q*qq^qftftq qq|q^^^RT^ofq?cft ^Tq^qir^qTrrcT TOg^ I 
I teqRT^W^T ^T^qffF-q fft \\ 

^rcrsrTftu^q^^^ft^qft^qpir >rirrtwft^qRT 
^ (E> cq^«ri^r ^Rft wttht i 


i “W i 3 °^t i ^ >pi i s '’ittagr si #° i ^ * i ^ ^sjn^r i 
« sr^fs i t irfrr^ i <*, ?i 5 Ftf^^° i 
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<C 


3 RFR^ m 51 ^ftn^rR^pffa: I am^T ft pqi:’ lifter 

flftf* | [F. 133 .A] 

srftr qji|| 5!?I5. ^ ^q; I fts^^Tp^ifa^rTO- 

gt^gret *r 1 ^ ^ ft^: 
ftp’4t gqsft sRramd ^ hitht^ct: I s ^ 

5 T£#l f 5 StsRfa <s> TO ! *i 5 TTsTT ^ 5 IR qft srft?T &5 $ft- 

qqft^rcft ^sft ^raqgmm^g I sra^qf^ft^fttor wr (?) 
?n <3) ^w Tfti^T (?) ito^qtaqq;, 

ftw^nTR^, sit: ^'4 ufa 

*T ^ ^T'TS^ft^t^qqwiq;, 3-q^ftw^fq4t- 

sfcfoRra: mm q <li> [F. 133 . Bift^ mftm 

3T^3f^T^qq^Wft*SR*n ^ft^vjTf^^f^cirqiai^F5iqq=r- 
ftrlt'T^^qTaiq;, srftq^ifte4tgfqr ^p^^q c 'TOTT 'p'JJrercqRR- 
f^ftq^ftq4*n?RqRq;, 3if4^ftqp^R4t^q4r^:^T srfaqigqft;R- 
ftrte <s> 3*n ^^Orci^RT ftqqq H^qTfomqRq;, 

^^f-q;fRr fpcrc^r 
f%^WFSW#Tfopfan *R3RN ^qf4^5^'T ? TRTTmTTin^T^- 
^ '$tzi... .....grefoftfts, ^rft^^afgpn qrcft- <r, [F. 134 . a] 4*q- 

^m\mj\^^\ y ftft^rfSreq v .refq qfrftre q;, 

sfirt qi^q^rf^4r#qqRqft]^rftftqtq^ 

ftqrarft^for (?) qmrwfaftqftoq;, 4 r^if 4 < 3 > ?:Rq;, 

^F^TRqqftq sffrRffo qpTTT^, g^ftqfoq ft^ftr- 

ftftrfor ftftqftsf^qftqftqTq^, 
^^^qf^f%^q5Tpqf4ftqT^q3Tftq3qt?^T?if ^% , qRqRqftq^q^ftft- 
4q^q^q m qfafeq ftsrmftqdftrrt *1*5355$^, 

r i 3 W I 5? ' [ \ forerwra f^i'niajnfoi i a "cre^fteR I h 

^ srswfa 1 5 n-?^ srsmm i » sr^rciira i « °*rf|jn°» 
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toft: sroq-nft: fto*n- <8> 

[f. 134 . B]f^^ sprcTftrtoi^, arrags reto touKi ft^gstoft^ 
q#qftft$iw^, ftfctoft: qftqftfcr qftfeft^flq^'iqg^, 

tost qR^rftq sra- 

SRPIRgj qto^gqftR c \qpqqqqR^q?TqT qqqq^qq^^qlFq- 

totoR?q% <s ft 

fttolgft -qmftq toRTPi: W~ 

qw ftgRftq ^IRTRFFT^T^!: ?R <n ftq qggRtol^, q^toftft- 
qm:$<rctoig, ^ftsmtq^q vw$v<\\ , qRiR^qf- 

sqft toq <6> *ltoi, ftftf^qqqqrq torciR% 

qjRTRrnqqirfq q^ftrcRg, ^^qsqtHqfq qerqf- 

[F. 135. A] ftqlftq^, 3T%q%q^aTqMffe[0TTO^T^qM|^qq%q: 

q°afcmftq m<i: oy mm*&- 
q?^, qto q^qif^RT^^qf^q;TT^f^qq%TORqRr irtoi^- 

fftl kqRTfqjftqTq^IRsf^ SqRqgRnftnftfti 

^f^^l^qRqRf^ffe^l^ifqq^qiq^qTRqt tsfrr;, ftqqq#- 
qrqsRsni^toqft fofto qtosR^to^qaqTRRtoj<ir ftrto- 
?qR<*R: qqsqRUg, 3^q^^R^Tqq^^5q^qtq <4> ijtfMit:wqqT- 
ftto qoifMfoq fcp^q^Tg?q*R toRig, qiqqjrqftqi^r-qqm^- 
^Tqg, gqspnqRftq ^Rf^ <5, qqRTRR?frqq5R[, *qftqftq qqqto- 
qq^iqqq;, qq^qqq*ftctoftsqqm toiftiftsMrt: qq^ffe q^r- 

^ ( > -{F. 135. 13]% %Zjqfadto ftqftto^Rlg;, Rq^Hl^wfr' 

totoqq #'. <rt f^q^qm- 

f^g^RjfeTO^qqg^T^n^q &. (2> §;<rftft- 

TwraqR^RR^igpR;, qq: qgsq *. <s> ftqq- 

ftfe#RRrcftftf% toto?wiqft &. w m%- 

,ftq SRcRfaftt: qft§<N *..... <6> [ F - 136 - A l 

*rto qf^gqtoRqtofSRrtqspi m . (l> *r sreqRT 

stowR ff?fr qto*ft i m q #. <2 ’ R^jtottoqr 

5 1 * c <reKrft° i ^ °im 0 i s T^icn 0 i <* W555=cnqi i 

\ ^5° I vs °^fl: I <J ‘’ftpr’ I *% 1 \% ®foTfe<rcf T^ q^T ipi 315: I 
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9 W srf^qqqRT 555 ^^ 5 nTT gftqr^.... <3> q praffi i q?R- 

^ # aWUVWaA« 

ggjgffl m^s iffim mwm ^ &. <4> qq^tqq qqiR- 

| *Rft ®. <6> [F. 136. B] 

5 TO WqRqT ftiqf 'f{^\ qf^RRRJ^ ? I fsfcqfftq|^ 3 T 7 TT ^q qqi£TtfT- 
q^qfR^foqqTRR ^tS ( ' ’Tqqrcf^foqTqiq? ^qrftqrq qrteq 

WRT qrf^RR^ I q q qR^rtRsiRR: qsjqRqft qf gqf sjffiqqR <2> I 
qTf&rqiqrqr qftqTq qrcrcft iF3$nft qiqqiqtq- 

Rq^ RTT 5PRtfNw ftsRfoftqqq |5T <:> 5^rqRWRj; I FffiRRR- 
v | qqqrqT ^RTRORT * q^rtSSR* |q?¥q- 
Rftl qt^r % ^qqqqqR q|q rif qmf^RT RTST 

^ rt%^tr 5^ ^teqtqTitlqqt: i& qq^qqrcqg; ifcgfqfg; 
qqqR I <rrcfifw frTRRT^q qqTfaqT sRct \ gf qTfqqfo;£T#frfqqq 


R '-[F-137.A] 


- ' - - » « - » nx M I << ^ <«« vac, « < 

I R'^nRtRR qiiR qftfqsfeBT J^m 

WVAAA “ 

ftqqnqq^ l 5 qfjqiq; graqR ^rrrr qffqkT rrit- 
*wt 1 qqrsftfftfo *rt aiRvnfo-st«i! (2> <q 

qRRRRTR $I 5 R ifoV qqt ST^qT^qqTft-* ^q ^TqRTq^Rt 
srerfqfRR 1 1$ 1 iRTqf^ssq-qifo wm 
qpsqmjq:, RsRTTifqq V ?fq 1 qq arrernm^r 551^^^ 
faiHqj-'^q l srt qq gq: ? qt q^qf^qqt' °qrf qqR , Rwqf^fhqR 
qqt qRRqRqqii^ 1 1 qqt qqqgrqft STqqnnqstffci ^m- 

qRTO <s> q^qRRR 1 snqqTqf q qqq qRq^qrpRT^r-- 
^tqr^qqiq [qj??] mw& smq^qRRRfq m q;if% 3 qqqt^f: <> - 

[ F. 137. B ] sftf^tq^T R q^Rfq q I W f| ? ’.q-pft | 

^ *ra. < 5 qngqq q^qqT qqifqqifcqqw fofofa*** 

.q iRRq^qqq^qTq^qts^. m ft i ^f. 

q^qq^RqR^qpftfa 3 T.qqfq q TToiqfR I qroft qfrt. 

qf s t qTq^qf qRq ^Rq^qtqq^qq^ | .qgrj q^qf- 

13 raqisTTO^fsTgRiqi^T 1 ^ ^T*r*TJ 5 T° 1 ^ ^ri 5 psnf^ 1 y 1 h ftfraig i 

^ ^#cTT I ® D ftI^r?Tt^ I « f^ 5 T: I ^ °?Icr I 90 ar^ff^g^l q-gt^i jfer- 
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.l 

w.w a^r: T. 

tut fe&£ Tift <0> -[ f. 138. a i^ffojrcr sre-ife I ttt 3 . 

mi * fes«rafR 11 

^rcrsrrfl [ ^fi^iCtfsiwr 

( ? ) qjSTT ] FFST ^' VtTTT I 


[ grcdV WTOwrrfoCT ] 

* ^ at: prr It. 

3TT^pr <3> !!53!?35 =tt*t Ter ^t. 3 ^: # 

Itt: tw^tokst.#fM ( 5 #s: to€ t =rw trt i tt ^i^t- 

A^A*AA/VWl^ 

• .TT<# %ft .3 FTRlT^ft It^kt- 

sfafej tow I stIw .srife*^ I a ^rfroRT^q^ 0 I 

[F. 138 .B]....' . m $mm tjira: *£t qr?r ftTglf’. mmi 

mi ^Tfe^Rw^wf’. m jjtfeaRT TOcTOfaW 8 * 

.3: $T fe^ *T I stjfeCT ^ 4 *.-.fo?iftftl 

*TnRr^qz*TRte <£> [F. 139 .A] .^ 1 ggfejj 3 

fe a> .few^T §^ <2) .fei few% I <# <$^$lf*RHT <8> . *. 

/wwwvwwv 

• .5g%5*Rt .ft ^mift ^ %fRw 

5 rR^ 5 > [F.i 39 .B]q^=q^f^n?n% ^r lira Ttf ^iftft. '••■ 

flgft *Fffft STfft feTOlft. a> m mr$t TRT *W: I ft^l 35R- 

iTWTfalt^. ^^3 Rft I cf^TRt.*T srfei: I TT ra ^tr <2> - 

ftgft ?BT TTOT raft^! I ^rT: 5 a <R- 

.*T I IsraT TOI^F ftgcftft I 

TTsraTT raTTOg^l rto.^ ^ T 

ftfew: 'TftraTNTO I q^T^r fe;rrft atra f%^i4 I gg: s 
fife.[gRT^L]^ ^ TO^fesTrtfftRS g^RRTM 

^ ST^RTO*!^ I <RJ #.SR*** ftsft^’ [ F. 140. A ] 

s fVjifrr 1 r \\% aruf^^ q?m ^f^eqraferfiwT^q qiqqift qsg;% i 
3 . 5n« q=rei ifeRqrf^TF^r wmiw qs^ 1 
*zjft. is 
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r#$r i hr trr% rtrsftrtr: 

rr#i. 3 * hwhr I ht^hrt jrafft: i si ^r i 55^55- 

hIRR h^fr: I rrhtrhw ^ft^q- hhsih a^Rn-ft 3S.* sft 

ft$Rftsiftft <2> R^ 1 fkm fftssrift-'sRreftsR 5 ri^ 5 r^rteR%^ 
Rftpf l 7 rr: gRftferiRHR; t%.<hphtr RtqqfR 1 HRt <:> m*q- 

R?rft kmw airfaferfs rrt ^r.[RH^RRftniftRHHnifH- 

Rfi.qtT^wtfoift tt> ^ ^rf^?RRi^ 1 hr r gHftHT 

.^ftsi Hft r3rr% 1 rt[ rr ] [ <rr Jrrht m& h#i <:> 

r ftftnqft. hr im[ ft ]ftRRR ftnftH §Hift.tfsrftra: 


^®5 <fl> " [F - 14 °- B ^ W ^“ ^ !53!^ HRRfftRt HTH ifrTT R 

HR 3RH-&RT R£T I RR =H ^Rftntsqftft RrTT HR RRRrHRHt SRRTft I 

m r hr: Rjft <l> h^h hs hhrt rr: Rfft HftfRiRjw H3 R^hrrt- 

5RTRT RRN ft^H-HI HRHH^RR ^RH RR^RRR^V^frt^lR 

HHHft ftnift wft RHft ftnin r^r^h ^ ttr- 

SR^ I HR H HI RHT HqftHT HTH HftR I R H RRH R^R 

ftfTH ftHTRTH I RT H RSH^ ^R , ^5% R^HnHT£HTR§Hg; I HI 5 
HftHRRRT TTRHft <n ft -Hf^TC^-^Ht HR: Rjft RT HR^H H 
RHR ^ RRRRjft RRIT ft^RHR ^RHHITH:, ft^fRH ftftH, 3^F5Rf- 
<TOHT, ^ <5> ^lftR HRtoM TOH%H, OT%R R^I^Rt, ft^:- 

ftR ftj^rftRJ, ^RRftRIRT^r, ^HTftlR ftHT#H <c> [ F. i«. A ]^ftftRR 
tRT, fwRH^Wf $t:, 5BftR HRR, 3-T.RRR5r7,f^^ t SRRftRHBftH, 
5lft^ 5F£RR, ftSTR, HRR RR' RRHIff^RlftR ftpRR, 

ft£R ft$ft: t RfRTftRR^R, RHR TRfc'R R%R 
Rrft^H, Uft^T <2> ftR Hft^RHT, Hf^RTftR hH ^HHTTHRRHHRR, 


RHTRTHRRHftH, H^fSlftTHg^fSHR, ^HIlfaRH'^nK %R- 

fHR %|: ? HRRTHHHgfeRR, HTRTHHHTRT, RRRHR 

' RRRH, RRft RnftRTH ^R RRHRR, RRjftRfan RR#TRR, RR- 
ftR ^RR, Rl§f%Hii%R R^ftR RR^RT, ^TTfRRFRTHR ^nftRT <s> - 

H RRt^ITHR RRt^RHT, RR^TUTHR HRc^R: | RRlft ^Rlft 


RRRTR, RlfeRR ROIRTR^RFH <G> -[ F. 141. B JgqR^TRRft^t, ^%K~ 


i °?j 5 H i r °5^s?wi>ht i ^ i 
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frTTRFjft faFTOfSatfll 
%* (WU ?) ^^, <0 ^fqqTJRTS^sftq^ r^q*qqft- 

qtfq’oft, 3T^Rtf^^rTTs^^oT qRrqq.f^qqsfq ^qqqqifq < 2 > nft, 

*Hto%^Rnsft fWhaqqq^, temraiq;, y\w\A fepnon^, 

ifa: W #RRH ^TOiftgpn:, ftqmt <3> $qfaq:, sqqqqrcsqR, 
tfqR ^ <ren ftfq ra qqrm ? q:?ptfq q:*q*jfR^, smq^qifqisifq, 
%d s fq f%q%, < 4 ) 3?m^s^«q^, sr^wq^qR fqqqqwRiq;, £rqT s ft 

arraftscqiafps^r, sFqroisft hr^ <5> , 
ftjSffofo, S^^stapjwj^, J-qTii^tsN TOTJ-UT^Tnf^- 

^ mz '-[ F - 142 - A ]fer^%, ^#sfq rqqqsfq qw^pq:, 

farfeq: I qqrqt RRR q q^TR i ^ 3 5 ir R^qte a> q§tq?tfoqi 
RI‘, Rj^nq^qqterqqT ir:, cfqm«nii: ms^w>\w, t^RsnfjpRsn- 
%q:, R^ftR^ 3 ^qjo§ < 2 > $qT, RcqRTq*qfT*qqT rFqq 
R^#^r^P5qT-qf^IR I 3Fq*J qfM^I SRTq:, q?f*J?r 
f^qqqqf ’, *r#r& qftqq t%rt, qs^iR^q qq; qfa% 3 - 
*TR fawsq $q^ srftqifq Rtfqg;, qqFqRipqqt qt 5 ^qR <4) | 
R^qr^r: mts^rq qftNfr%: 1 RRRgwRrqfq qqqqqq; 1 r^r^^tt 
ift %w^fa: K R^q^t ^qqnqpT gqsR^, ~i ^fq R^qifqq- 
*TOfa:, Rfq q%ftf%qfq a^fcffothrr, W 5> [ f. 142. b ] 

[ mr^v f v? 37 f 7 %q q# flq^r J 

^ ^ ^ qfP^RR:, qq; q^ qrq-q^qR i ^q ft^jq ^[tfa 

qq; foftfq rwr ^4^’ 1 ^% q^m % <l> qqq 

-qqq'qq 1 crsrr 3 ^^ 5 % ^qqR gqrqq^rqt ^qf%f%gq*qT*f$r- 

S^^°i ^5^55^3' q^q^RT WFjjqqr qiwq; I qq: ^qiqrgqflqq 
^ fcqr gq^qjf-^qrqq l q^qq^rnr : } jrraqj qri <3> - 

* 1$S, * ^ ^ ^ T%qqiq; 1 * qq qf%g?q q^rq; q ®tot- 

^l W5: Hfqq^qiqrqr: jrf&qpq * # 

5513!*^^"* ^1 ^ ,7f R? i%f^R ^qf^qi^qq qf^qu 1 1 

q^w: q^3RTfqj <5> qrfq^ I 
^qrf^q%!frq| ^qqrqjpoiq qq^r: q;f^q qqif^rnT’qrqtsqr^q- 

1 qtaaft I = ^ Si^Frr I 3 _ ^qJTt I « t h °<^m i 
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[f. i 44 . a] ^rqr ^ q qift srfq^ I tot 3 

qpraqqn qq ^ 5 ^^’ ssrftft^ 

*%^Tqf *I^TO q TO^lft qft%ft?qq qqftqf 
qq Twf^r, qqqqq: q^3 *rrat f% 3 ^ ^f¥^t <2> ftqqr wfttf*-- 
^ 1^5^ 1%^RT qqqTqf qq-3 I aft 5 qq#T^ftqTqf 

ftfeFqsq qq I foqq ^m\ ftftqq; 1 <3) ^ nfcfqq ^W ^ fj%rg^ 
FTOT^ ^TPRiq stfTOT%ftq3%ftq: qftsi qft qqiq I 

^3ST% !, ftq^ qnp^q q q^q^T, ftq^t ^ ^fenft#| | 
q^qi f^qqrnt^^qfTqi^f^qq # 11 

qq^WOT uq^T mm 1 

[ sniteft ] 

vFm-yft l m: ^*ftq: l q =q ft^T i <c> -[f. 144 . Bjfa^ 

qqtq^R q I 5R>s^ <^q: qfft^qi: I qqrftt: §sftfq*sft 
ft^jrqiqr ^i: 1 qqr ft \i ^'TmA>, %mw> ftqqrqftftqfrq qftft- 
iq €t 3TO; q^qqrqqrq?”?3 TOft 1 

St^qftcfjE qiq^qqfr I cf^TUT^^qR^f^t ftq- 

iqft^qTqrqqqqfiqq: T%ftqftfl^(Tlft^t qrq 1 qftr q qq *j*ftqt <3> 
qtq I q q qq^qqqftftqR: qqfqqqftftrqqTqis: qq$jq;qT$?jq: <4> 1 

3TO1 ^TRj q^qq; ft^qiq;, qqR-T^R, q§q^ f^qqR, gq^* 
fq <3> qqq-qqrqTT 0 liqqqq^ I #qftqRft^rfqRT q q qwqFqf’ 
[F. 145. A] qftnfftqR | qqq^T-' ftftft q qftoftq^ TOT V |ft q^- 
qfq^qqTqt ^qC^qqift-^q %qt ITft^RRT 

^tjpti: qq^qiqT spiftqrfoq* qNi^rftoqq 1 *gft- 

3n%sqft ^ q^ f%qi v 5ftq qrftTqr qft <3) ft qprqTqt *qqqq$qqrqqt~ 
sft gq: qiftcqqiqqpq l qqr^q^qqRqftqf qq spr qqft^qTft 1 ’ mt 
3qf^ u> q3r qq^, ftRt ft qrq ftq%qiqq 3%qqqqq q^ssfa 
qqfts* I qftrcq ft ftftrqTqq^qqqq;, q qT3 <5> qnft?TOq: 

^ c *rn 1 =5 c 6rft° 1 3. i s \ 
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PfW, ^ ^T^f^TI 

qfqrft#RR. ,<a> [f. 145 . b] 

[ <m <3 ?v$-fv \9 37 f?/|^ r&m ] 

vvzRm fonftrci^^- 

TO ^cRT ^ ^VWtX% 4 fotRFRR§ 

qft^q^Tf^qiIRiTgf^^^5F$;ft^R^T^3qRRf5R‘ 
f#W^ <2) p[F^qT^ qRT^iq^qftqW§ TOTOfog- 
^qqR^qiqqqi^qq^qqRg^qrft qq* ( ’^qR^R^T^qqRn- 
*i'TO% q^qq^faqgfosftffqfa: foraR^ig ftnitag- 
<T«pfal WR <0 RRRR ^ qiMI qftf^SRRqflRTg, 

q^nR3R*V 5> ^fcR , JT- 

T£*J^fTO5^lsis;T JRq^*R[T%Sfqq£T§, mrfR^ft^cfig 5RF5- 
3lftRfo6T§, <l) [F. 148. A] f^fqftFiT'T^RHRH^f^T #3^1 SRRqt 

5RnWnfa£ta ^ TO^S, q\Vm 15 gSR Rq^S, K% R ^RS <X> - 
*ft*far rr #qR%R^Rq:qfR^ $R5R r 

q^^WqRRR%, 

RfftqRmRFR'l 3T#%, ft*tff^<RSITqftlr TOfe- 

^^ <B> T%^rif^m^ii%i5i^^rnTTT^, 
qT^q5tRRRTT%^^fRRqrV %r?, 

ftq^^SRTf^SJSRTTOfa, gf^f^STSSR^- 

qi‘ wwft f*mr«rcfa rr^rr^rt# qq«qft¥ft, 

:> [F. 148. B] ^RIR?;#^fTR¥R^lTRq;^TRq5I- 

^t^teftiTRT^ iT^RRqiq^IRqJTRI f^R^I5 <n - 

g^TRrcPTRis sRqf^g, TRqqRRT^qqrwqFTO vfrrurir- 
qRi^q- q$q*^^%^fe$ <a> §TtRfa HT'qtRlRRFT qrato^RT- 
*RR5 fa<5T&fa$sfe T^TR^f^^TRTR^rrlR^fq 
5#%WQTtqftqqftqR$Tft f^RR SsTRIRRt W^FRIH, qiRfiRRR 
feRN fam qmRfq^qr <> p^“^iwTftRRT%gq^^Ri§, ^fst^t- 
ft^RTfaq q%^qfodq^qqmT§ qrcrcRsng, srh^rr^ ’qiTRRi- 
Rqsqtftg ^ranRRqnraT^fei^^wift tr^irtr qfar^qfori ^R5- 
R5 149. A]^ ^ife^sr^r^q; $r: 5[qRq^qft| 

% 5=h° i = °f?^g i ^ ^mmfyr 0 1 
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h^hhh hh fosqHftsiHsqftHft fo H fgn Hi q ,l 'm w- 
^Ht%^*rH|^Hft£HHqiH =q%faq irig?f^g%pfrg^^^^qTT^- 

Jpros *m- 

fatin''^ ht^hot^hIhhh^ H^HHHHTq- 
sqprfGqq f^fttflTHlHta^H^ Hf^ifelHFiS CT 5 R 5 BTOa^ <4> 3 , 5 R- 
OTjm^Tft nrpTHHr Hq^wnfo^HT othihi^hstt^hpi^ 

H^HH*q^H^HT <6> [f. 149 . b] 

[ mi ^7 f«i<> 3ffrr%(i q^ fqqqq J 


•••• , .*Rq^f ?THfH HH^Hinj^r^rHJwJTHHT^q HT H^HH^HHl^H' 

(W®. .# HH HHHH HI qn^I fHTTOT f^JSH 

nq^H ^f !> .^ hi H-i€KT^4 

55[^ : “ <3 ii ht^ I f> hht c> .* ftq^HHFj; i sr h 

TOTt HOT H^HTHHsH HH?lft% ! H?fHT^ RT HTHI m .& 

SITHftHHI 3TTHTW ?Hj|THT Hf^q^T H^q I 3THTHHI H^q^TT 

TO *.$ ^TTHflqT HT HHTqT^~ STTHJH I HTH^Tfoqqs^HTH 

!> [f. i5i. a] .qnft Wiwfa^^RiHT Htqn*q^ 

HTcOTH sftf^lH, HWHT HHT H^q^ u> ....& Hf^HT*ftfa H^H- 

‘W5* : w % TOTOfilft %hth htoh %*HHifoff arrant-• 

.^ TOT I 3TH HHqnt HT HflHT HT% ton HTqH*H 3Sts*H- 

HH- < HcH l Ip®*'*.Bfe qHTTqjftHT I HHIT H Hf- 

htht qfHHHT: qTWTt% OT q^qfH <!> .^Hq^Hfa, ten- 

OT5#lf ^T2^ Hf^HT^ IHTT^ 30 ^ sftnt H^¥l» ^ <0> .* H 

sfcfipCHHTHT Hf ^HHMt 5HTHTHTH% i ^ST^Rf^ Wmf :,> -[F. 151. B] 

hhst hhtt ?%htot Hi^q q^%H I sthot hi &..J. (l> 

HI rTHT f^HI HHHHI$n*t«JI HI *. <3> 

3TH ^HOTTHqtH^-sm qtf ! 3TTHTHHT HT HHTC &. <?> 

^f HIHKHf^RHH^H HT H HShIh HT OT5^ *. <4> ftf$H- 

Cf^HHHt^H^ ^HH^ftHH THHTH: I HHJ HT *. <6> ^ I H H 

'i ’ 5HI STflffcTSt q^?T 3 tWR tjsr STTSr: I RftRfafflft srmift qRTO?H I 

3, ?’•*.= arfiffR^q q^RT qqr4 <rq RT?T^f^Tf^TnRt i 
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35T *TRT &. <6> [F. 152. 

i w *. <D ^r 

». <2> ^ftt =q tt^r g^Qr sr^tq i^n%- 

*. <£> q<*d 5 J 35 J 5 n^RT k^l^ 31 TOT 

#. (4> ^rfcT Rqqf%R*T 3 it fcRqftft *. 

.... <w '?rraf §$ftarft ara ^ *tr q ftm<nq<i^i ». < 6 > [f. 152. b] 

^tSv -- 1 .'Srffa*: .$R srfa oft.:. u> 

3 TC..ftRqifa ft. <2> 


^ ^r^iTR.ftftr^r qmftqftf qft^R* srftosm %fh*ii ^i^ft^t 

. <-> ^ TO^taqft arasrafftrct ffttq^ *nsftra: 

..JR^R T^PcRqR ' 0 ‘ 3 R 5 q:fTTR Hf 

t%r mpqfwswn ^fta^’^ft ftftRqsnswro: 
Rtq^rftiqRFRft 1 a» <r,> «n%T 5 raift qrq^rerft gngfopg^g^ftgT 

!®?5^ 3^qt ftftqftRqftH^^R^OTT ^ <8> -[F.153.A]g- 


qrqr =q qf ftjjnft^^rr qtfftoR! ^ ^ qft l 

SflftjftV ft»ftRffiTq?$I3ft3*q: |Rf4fen m 

i ?m fht q /4 w*r c ’Rqqro ? q;Rft *tt itq itq $rt: 1 sqft^r, 
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THE &RNGARAMANJAR1KATHA 
OF 

SR! BHOJADEVA 
(TRANSLATION) 

PREFACE 

(1) Once upon a time, when springtime was nearly at an end; 
when the bowers of the Madhavl creeper had its clusters fully deve¬ 
loped with the blooming flowers; when on the bunches of mango 
blossoms small fruits had thinly sprouted; when the clusters of 
Madhuka flowers, which steal the beauty of the cheeks of the Huna 
ladies, had almost fallen down; when the Patala flowers, which re¬ 
semble the colour of the lips of the women of Lata which are kissed 
(lit. drunk in) by their lovers, had fully bloomed; when the Malaya 
breeze brought about inactivity in the dull; when the buds of the 
Mallika manifested sparsely like the smiles of the Glory of Sum¬ 
mer outgrowing her childhood; when the anxiousness of the wan¬ 
ton women for swinging had lessened (lit. had resorted to lan¬ 
guor) and their desire for the pleasure of water-sport had increased 
(lit. had taken resort to desirableness); when the spread of perspi¬ 
ration which is non-prickly, bristled on the breasts of the lotus-eyed 
ladies due to the collection of formed drops; when the rays of the 
Sun, which had not bleached the greenness of fresh grass, were 
slowly attaining maturity; when the beginning of Summer was 
gradually setting in, MAHARAJADHIRAJA PARAMESVARA 
SRI BHOJADEVA, who, in the pleasure garden, was seated on the 
central seat of the dharagrha which was studded with moonstones, 
and whose lotus-feet were worshipped by some learned men, a few 7 
relations, friends and kings, was courteously requested thus:-— 

“Though you are our ruler yet because of the people you are 
a good kinsman (SUBANDHU), you are the splendour of Sri (SRl- 
BHASA), you are rich in virtues (GUNADHYA) and you have sung 
the glory of Gods (PRAsASTAGIRVANA). Therefore, as our 
minds are deeply desirous, for our delight and knowledge, please 
tell us a new story.” 

Being thus told, (he) smilingly said, “Let it be so, but a story 
that is narrated bears beauty only when it commences with the 
description of the town and the like. And there is no city more 
distinguished than this one, therefore, this (city) alone will have 
to be described first. And because of the circumstance of my be¬ 
ing its ruler I will have to speak about myself which is indeed im¬ 
proper.” 
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Then, by them who had thus heard their king’s words, he was 
again spoken to—“Sire knows that we are not like that. It has 
been said by all writers on poetics that, ‘there is no blame in speak¬ 
ing of one’s own merits if (one) records only facts’, thus sages like 
VALMlKI, PARASARA, and VYASA, and poets like GUNADHYA, 
BHAVABHUTI and BANA have made known their 
merits. The narration of virtues one does not possess is a fault, 
but not the narration of one’s true merits.” 

Thus being addressed (by them), (he) spoke to them:-—“You 
are not ignorant; therefore if this (narration) seems uncensurable 
to you, then I shall tell you. Listen (2):—” 

DESCRIPTION OF DHARA 

Here is a city named Dhara, the one ornament of the whole 
world, which has by its own wondrous splendour put aside the 
glory of the city of the gods; which as it were laughs at the single 
disc of the moon by thousands of moons in the form of the faces of 
the city dames moving every night in the candrasalas of the high 
mansions; which, by the mass of the rays arising from the pure 
crystal mansions brightening the sky and the network of flashing 
rays issuing forth from the emerald palaces, brings about a friend¬ 
ship of sale and exchange between the naturally opposite darkness 
and moonlight; which, on every mansion removes as it were the 
perspiration of the horses of the sun whose bodies are tired due to 
the fatigue caused by traversing the vast expanse of the sky, by 
fanning with the fringes of the banners waving in the wind; which 
is, as it were, the life of the earth; the essence as it were of the 
world; the summum bonum as it were of the Universe; the place 
of trust as it were of all wealth; the residence as it were of Grace; 
the ornament as it were of the world; the resort as it were of the 
three goals of life (viz. dharma, artha and kama); the house of 
creation of the naturally charming women; the chief resort as it 
were of loveliness, and the stream of nectar to the eyes of all the 
people. 

Wherein, the spreading mass of white lustre of the crystal man¬ 
sions makes the circle of directions white and blissfully pleasant; 
wherein, every night, darkness is multiplied by the emerald floors, is 
split up by the floorings of the crystal palaces, is reduced to pieces by 
the golden roofs of the mansions, is drunk in by the moonlight of the 
moons in the form of the faces of the ladies of the town, is augmented 
by columns of smoke of the Aguru incense issuing from the windows, 
is collected as it were by the gardens, is destroyed as it were by the 
spread of the rays from the tusks of the elephant in the form of vic¬ 
tory and is stored up, as it were, in the underground chambers made 
of sapphire. Wherein, every night, on the top of the houses, the rays 
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of the moon reflected in the floorings made of red precious stones 
gives rise to the illusion of a grove of water-lilies to the fascinated 
womenfolk. 

(The city) which derides as it were even in the three worlds 
all the old residences of the town by its continuously flashing lustre 
of pure crystalline turrets; which (city) to a man who looks 
longingly at it seems to be a world of palaces only, the Creator’s 
new creation of mansions only, an earth possessed of tanks only, a 
circle of directions made of gardens only and the vault of the sky 
made of banners only. Wherein it seemed that every night the rays 
of the moon merged in the crystal floorings, were drunk in by the 
courtyards studded with emeralds, surpassed the evening clouds (as 
they were reflected) in the middle of the raised seats of the pavilions 
of the houses made of red jewels, possessed the lustre of the deer 
in the crystal windows darkened by the smoke of the Kalaguru in¬ 
cense, and melted in the moonstone channel on the eaves. Where¬ 
in, everyday, the rays of the sun appeared, like offshoots on the 
golden pinnacles, like stems on the golden staffs of the banners, like 
leaves on the flashy ruby mansions, like flowers on the rows of the 
golden swans inlaid with precious red stones, and like fruits on the 
balls on the golden tops of the palaces made of shining gold; (3) which 
(rays) falling on the crystal walls and flashing back become as it 
were moonlight (rays) even during the day; which being deflected 
from the ruby floors after coming in contact with it, become, as it 
were land-lotuses; which falling on the raised seats of the pavilions 
made of pure pearls and reflecting back become as it were white 
lotuses; which falling on the candrasalas made of sapphires become 
as it were blue lotuses; which possess, as it were, the red lustre of 
the early sun on the floors of the pleasure houses made of corals; 
which shine refulgently, after reflecting on the golden tops of the 
mansions; which cool down as it were on the turrets made of eme¬ 
ralds; which become covered as it were by the columns of smoke 
of Kalaguru; and which, due to the intermingling of the mass of 
rays of the other colourful jewels on the mansions give rise to thou¬ 
sands of rain-bows on all sides for the protection of the city. 

Where, every night, the moon is disturbed in his movement 
when the deer stops moving on hearing the notes of music together 
with the jingling of the jewelled bangles of the women resorting to 
the terraces of the high buildings. Where the deer in the form of 
the spot suffers the never-experienced pain of being tied by the 
ropes in the form of the rays issuing forth from the jewelled arm- 
lets on the unsteady hands which are raised in dancing, of these 
very women. Where the grandeur of the monsoon is always pre 
sent, because the sky is darkened by the mass of dense smoke is 
suing from the fire of hundreds of sacrifices in which oblations are 
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offered and.Which (city) at some place becomes Brahma- 

loka being surrounded by rows of learned brahmanas engaged con¬ 
stantly in religious rites, and with the . sound of the Khila 

and Nigamas being read, and all the Puranas, Itihasas, Srutis 
and Smrtis being related; which (city) at some places gives rise to 
the illusion of water-lotuses even on ground due to the crystal floors 
reddened by the alaktaka-dye on the feet of the women intoxicated 

with youth; where due to the deep sounds., due to music 

continuously going on in every house, and the border regions of the 
houses darkened by the thick growth of green flowering trees and 

the mastery of the peacocks in dancing .; which (city) 

guides the movements of the female love-messengers clever in 
knowing the ways of pleasing the women piqued in love; which at 
some places becomes a world of Madana, enthusing friends in 
getting ornaments for the doe-eyed ones .... anxious to go to their 
lovers; which at places becomes the nether regions with the lovers 
«hooded serpents* enjoying pleasures; and which at places becomes 
heaven with the winds following light «the Maruts following the 
Sun*. 

Where (in the city) the body of the towns folk, skillful in all 
transactions, is compassionate like the storm 'which holds dust in 
it»; which is free from miseries like the ocean "which dispels the 
heat of the sun*; which is free from all horrors like Ravana ^whose 
residence was abandoned by VibhLsana*; which had not widowers 
like the newmoon day «which is without the moon or the sun*; 
which has decked itself with resplendent gold like spring «which is 
adorned with the pleasing Kancana trees*; which has obtained 
union with pure ones like summer "which has heat*; which 
has not seen heavy taxation like the monsoon «when the hot-rayed 
one, the sun, is not seen*; which has a longing for clean clothes like 
the autumn «when the sky is free from clouds*; which is full of 
greatness like the old season «when snow is equally spread*; which 
is always free from anxiety like the winter «when there is no heal 
of the sun*; which though Makanda «the root of prosperity*, is Asoka 
«free from sorrow*; which though Sarala «straight-forward» is 
Arista «secure»; which though Sumitranandana «giving joy to good 
friends* is Sugriva «of well built necks*; which though Virocana 
"brilliant* is the immortal God «enjoying pleasure*; which though 
Paramesvara «very rich* is without anger «without anxiety*; which 
though Bhutanaya «mars» «laying down judicious princides for the 
people* is not moving crooked «not wicked*; and which though full 
of pearls «free from diseases* is adorned with all the ornaments. 

(4) Which (city) is encircled by a city wall, unique in form in 
the three worlds, which is white as snow like the Himalayas "which 
is white with snow»; which hampers the moon (lit. lord of the 
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constellations) like Ravana (lit. the ten-headed one) «who defeated 
the moon»; which obstructs the path of the sun like the Vindhya 
mountain «which obstructed the sum; whose sides are encircled by 
the mass of lustre issuing from the variegated jewels; which is ever 
ready with bows as if for the protection of the city; which has an 
incurvature like the rainbow; which has four gateways decorated 
with massive gates which are always crowded with thousands of 
peoples as if the directions had come there out of curiosity to see 
the city. 

Which is surrounded by a moat, in which at places the lotuses 
were ever kept open by the pairs of Cakravakas constantly together 
on account of the continuous brightness of the day created by the 
spreading of the rays of the refulgent topaz embedded on the sides 
of the high copings; in which, at some places, the night lotuses were 
forever blooming because of the illusion of night created by the 
dense darkness of the collection of rays of the emeralds set in the 
turrets; whose water appeared at some places to be reddened 
by the kumkum applied to the pot-like breasts of the ladies of the 
town, on account of its waters being tinged with the rays issuing 
from the watch towers made of rubies; and which at some places, 
because of the reflection of the white circular crystal wall within 
it, looked as if it was Sesa who had come out to see the city out of 
curiosity. 

In which (city) there are lakes, with their waters tinged with 
the pollen of the open Kamala, Kumuda, Kalhara and Indlvara; 
which are very pure like the minds of the good people; which are 
difficult to be measured like the minds of the wicked; which are 
attractive with the sweet humming of the bees hovering over up¬ 
right white lotuses; which are fragrant with the sandal-paste washed 
away from the pot-like breasts of the wanton women- of the city 
sporting in them; whose border regions are darkened by the rows 
of bees attracted by the fragrance of the Saugandhika flowers; 
which seemed to be presided over by the maidens of the netherland 
come out for water sport, on account of the reflection in the crystal 
slabs of the women of the city who have come for their bath; where 
every night, the mates of the Cakravakas, languid due to love, look 
with great longing at their own reflections thinking them to be their 
lovers; in which, it seemed, due to the fear of the sun, darkness, be¬ 
coming very small, had taken resort, in the form of bees hidden in 
the inmost cups of the closed night lotuses; on whose banks resorted 
moonlight as it were, in the form of rows of geese, possessing the 
lustre of white lotuses, seating in the shades of the leaves of the 
land lotuses fearing the oppression of the rays of the sun; which are 
resorted to by the flocks of the foolish cranes, who being greedy to 
devour the Saphara fish seen in the very clear deep waters, frequent- 
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ly and unsuccessfully swoop down and are cheated by (the fish) 
which are not caught; which (lakes) taste like nectar «very sweet* 
though possessed of poison possessed of water*; which are full of 
passions «fish» though old «extensive»; which are without lotuses 
though possessed of lotuses «water»; they are twice presided over 
by Satapatras «by lotuses and hundreds of birds*; doubly savanani 
«possessed of water and in which savana baths are taken*; twice 
charming by Kuvalaya might lotuses and the orb of the earth*; 
twice vitatani «having rows of birds and extensive*; and which 
(lakes) thus imitate the movements of the mad—at some places 
laughing as it were by the erect and fully bloomed white lotuses; 
at some places throwing arrows of side glances with the knitting of 
eyebrows in the form of blue lotuses seen in between the waves; 
at some places throwing up dust in the form of drops of water split 
up by coming into contact with big waves; and at some places jab¬ 
bering as it were by the great noise produced by the waves striking 
against the wind on both the sides. 

(5) In the (city) where there are many enchanting abodes like 
the pleasure tanks and the Viravilasodyana and others, there is a 
mechanical fountain house which fascinates the minds of the citizens; 
which (fountain house) because of the reflection of the trees in its 
walls made of pure precious stones (standing) in the middle of 
Nandanavana looks as if it has allowed in. and thus protected the 
very delicate garden trees which have sought refuge due to the fear 
of the sun; which, out of fear of insulting the great, welcomes the 
people entering with coolness produced by the fall of thousands of 
streams spreading all round; (6) which as it were forms masses of 
clouds by the radiant lustre of the emeralds (set) in the base of the 
pinnacle, for warding off, even from a distance, the heat of the sun 
which torments the whole world; which having cut asunder keeps 
outside under the guise of the leaves of the forest as it were, the fire 
of agony of the people entering, who are reflected in both the sides of 
the doors made of dark coloured precious stones; which in the three 
worlds mocks as it were the creation of the Ancient Creator by the 
production of the moving mechanical dolls; which is like the palace 
of Vanina; like the place of assignation of winter; like the home of 
auspiciousness of the gods of the regions of the Himalayas; like the 
place of defeat for the summer’s heat; like the pleasure-home of the 
fish-bannered God; like the store-house of sport of the ocean of love; 
like the place of origin of the rains; like the mansion of creation of 
the inventions; like the summum bonum of loveliness; like the 
jewelled mirror of skilfulness; and like the outhouse of pleasures. 

Which (fountain house), due to its extreme coolness is as if 
made of camphor powder, constructed with mass of snow, and built 
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with the digits of the moon; which due to the extreme fragrance of 
its scented waters (seems) as if created by the perfume of the 
Bakula flowers, made with powder of the Kakkola fruits, whose 
surrounding area is as if made by the clove-flowers, and whose 
streams are as of the juice of Elaphala; which exhibits, as it were, 
the watery creation of the Creator by thousands of streams flowing 
everywhere; which is unattainable by the rays of the sun; which 
admits not misery; which cannot be overpowered by the antidotes 
of the separated; which cannot be looked at by the fire of separation 
of the separated lady-lovers; which is the place for cooling even 
cold; the habitation of happiness even of happiness; and charm even 
of charm; which seems to sprinkle in the directions, camphor pow¬ 
der due to the spraying of the drops of thousands of streams with 
its waves rising, striking and breaking in all directions, which seems 
to strew flakes of snow like moonlight, because of the oozing of the 
mechanical water dolls made of moonstone; which pours forth 
streams of sandal paste as it were, as the water mixed with the rays 
of the white jewels; which has hundreds of flowing streams look¬ 
ing like the fibres of the lotus-stalks broken due to the weight of 
the full bloomed lotuses; which though made of various precious 
stones looks as if made of one jewel because the pillars, the tops of 
the pillars and the human figures carved on the tops of the pillars 
were mutually well-laid and their joints were firmly fixed; which 
looks as if it has come out of the earth; and which is artificial yet 
looks natural. 

Which (fountain-house) is the abode of good conduct; the root 
of the creepers in the form of the streams of water; the dwelling of 
the prosperity of the earth; the pleasure ground of excessive joy; 
which spreads the Kunkumarasa as it were, by the streams of water 

.and flowing out from the inner cup of the open golden 

lotuses; (6) which manifests allround pendants.by the 

continuous and slow flow of streams from the ends of the ruby slabs; 

producing another.by the clear, big and continuously falling 

drops of the rising and falling streams of water; making the garden 
peacocks dance due to the illusion of clouds produced by the darken¬ 
ing directions by the uninterrupted flowing of the streams of water, 
by the deep and pleasant rumblings produced by the drums beaten 
by the mechanical dolls, and, the sky being darkened by the lustre 
of the emeralds; giving rise to streams of water looking like the 
smoke of the Kalaguru-incense due to their being mixed with the 
flashing lustre of the dark precious stones; creating, as it were, 

.from the lotuses on the ceiling, from jewelled dolls 

thousands of bow-strings of Smara ready to conquer the three 
worlds by the streams of water flowing out from the palms of the 
mechanical dolls; which is like the disc of the full-moon to the blue 
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lotuses in the form of the eyes of all the peoples; the sheath for the 
water missile of Manmatha; the resting place of the group of senses; 
the mine of pleasures; the abode of delight; and the temple of 
beauty. 

In which (fountain-house) the water of the streams is some¬ 
times eaten, by the foolish ducks made of white jewels and seated 
in the midst of the open artificial lotuses under the impression that 
they are lotus fibres; sometimes it appears to laugh under the guise 
of the grove of blooming kumudas; sometimes seems to dance with 
the jewelled mechanical dolls playing the lutes in hands; sometimes 
it appears to sing by the mechanical pairs of bees made of black 
precious stones humming inside the buds of open lilies; where at 
some places, the radiance of the crystal pillars is being sipped by 
the thirsty garden cakorakas even during day-time due to the illu¬ 
sion of its being moonlight, with their beaks open and their minds 

anxious; having (streams of water) .as thick as the inter 

twining of two or three lotus fibres oozing out from the corners of 
the eyes of the winged crocodiles, from the mouth of the peahen 
looking down, from the pairs of breasts of the jewelled dolls, from 
the end of the braid of hair of a golden doll just come out after a 
bath, from the tip of the nails of the jewelled wanton women; 

. ; from the hollow of the mouths of a family of monkeys 

climbing a mechanical tree, from the floorings, from the walls, 

.from the lotuses on the ceiling, from jewelled dolls. 

from pillars and from the pillar tops; which produces all round 
as it were (by the rays of the lustre of various jewels) another 
variegated grove of bamboos for the production of thousands of 
rainbows; which imitates as it were the monsoon by the darkening 
of the directions, by the sound produced by the continuous falling 
of thousands of streams of water, with the splendour of clouds 
formed by the network of rays uprising from the emerald pillars, and 
with the beauty of lightening produced by the intermittently flash¬ 
ing rays of rubies; where in the courtyard-tanks and ponds at some 
places a family of artificial cranes is cheated by the little Sapharika 
fish coming in and out; at other (7) the mechanical young ones of tor¬ 
toise are visible now and then, where at other places, the mermaids 
do not place their lotus feet seeing with fear the mechanical croco¬ 
diles coming out though they are anxious to see; where the mass of 
rays of the rubies are like the rays of the sun for the blooming of 
the buds of the day-lotuses on the inner walls; the middle portion of 
which has jewelled pillars, which supported one another, and which 
being reflected into each other appeared as if they had collected to 
carry the burden (of the whole construction); which, because of its 
charm is seen with unflinching eyes and anxious minds even by the 
bharaputrakas; which produces wonder even in the minds of the 
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experts by the triple symphony of song, dance and instrumental 
music displayed by the mechanical dolls; which laughs under the 
guise of the blooming white lotuses carved on the walls at the clever 
onlookers whose minds are dazzled on seeing the curious mechanical 
contrivances; and, which has on all sides the rivers for pleasure- 
sports, with their banks muddy with the musk of deer, with the 
sand in the form of camphor powder, with waters fragrant with pure 
sandal, and with lotus groves in the form of the rays of rubies mix¬ 
ed with those of emeralds. 

In the (city) were forests, which due to the constant presence 
of dense darkness and excessive light were as if presided over by 
innumerable rays of the sun and darkness; which (forests) were 
decorated with trees which because of the continuous sprouting 
of leaves looked as if it was their love that had manifested on 
seeing the womenfolk of the town; which announced as it were 
the royal proclamation of victory of the fish-bannered god under 
the pretext of the sweet humming of the bees; and where, because, 
the citywomen were moving here and there for collecting flowers, 
it appeared that the sylvan deities were always in vicinity. 

Having said this, when the mechanical doll was addressed thus: 
“O Yantraputraka, though it is the approved opinion of our 
assembly still the narration of one’s own virtues seems censurable, 
therefore you may discribe the king now”, he (the Yantraputraka), 
being looked upon with wonderstruck eyes by the friends sitting- 
near by began to speak: 

DESCRIPTION OF BHOJA, THE RULER OF DHARA 

In that city lives MAHARAJADHIRAJA PARAMEsVARA 
SRI BHOJADEVA, the king of kings, capable of carrying the burden 
of the world; his footstool is reddened by the mass of rays of the 
rubies in the rows of crowns of all the bowing kings; the growth of 
whose creeper in the form of fame is constantly nourished by the 
sprinkling of water in the form of tears from the eyes of the women 
of the haughty enemies who are uprooted by his arms; 

(8) Who is everyday tortured by women . . . having written 
with sandal-paste as thick as camphor, on the walls, in the form 

of high breasts. ‘O heartless one! are you not afraid of the 

sin of killing women?’; who is the one victorious elephant of Madana 
uprooting the tree of pride of the proud women; who is the producer 
of love like Sauri «Visnu, who is the father of Madana®; whose body 
is as beautiful as the refulgence of gold mixed with glow of 
emeralds; he, whose moonlike nails of the feet reduces the lotus¬ 
like hands of the kings, daily and constantly bowing down, to the 
condition of buds, and which has in them reflected the deer by the 
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rays of emeralds shining in their crests and having similar comple¬ 
xion; whose sprays of flowers of fame daily shone on the trees in the 
form of his hands with the leaves in the form of the sword rendered 
red by the destruction of herds of intoxicated elephants; who clearly 
manifests the inauspicious beginning (of widow-hood) on the tear- 
stained cheeks, which are covered with hair, of the wives of the 
kings killed in battle; he is the leader amongst the valorous; fore¬ 
most amongst the victorious in battle; he is the one creator who 
has whitened the three worlds by the tide of fame possessing lustre as 
white as the waves of the Milky ocean motionless because of the 
destruction of a great host of enemies come prostrate before him 
like Rama, «i,e, Balarama who is handsome and who whitened the 
three worlds by fame as white as the waves of the Milky ocean be¬ 
came motionless because of the crushing of the powerful enemy 
Pralamba»; he is the birthplace of wondrous deeds; among men, he 
is a lion with dreadful and sharp nails tearing open the temples of 
the haughty elephants in the form of enemies; he had pillar-like 
huge hands looking like tying posts for the she-elephant in the form 
of the inconstant royal prosperity; who punishes the wrong doer 
like Indra «who destroyed the demon Ahi»; who uprooted all the 
insignificant Ksatriyas and exhibited his knowledge of archery like 
Bhargava «who uprooted all the Ksatriyas and manifested the 
secrets of Dhanurveda»; and who is the one house for the creepers 
of knowledge.like Bhrgu. 

He is the source of Dharma; the resort of truth; the family- 
house of arts; the field of the right conduct of Ksatriyas; the pleasure 
garden of the creepers of knowledge; the store house of right con¬ 
duct; the very life of valour; the residence of pleasures; the mine 
of compassion; the kinsman of learning; the chief among archers; 
and foremost among the virtuous; 

(9) as the milky ocean is adorned with waves, as the vault 
of the sky with clusters of stars, as the divine tree with sprays of 
flowers, as 6esa with a circle of hoods and the lake with the lotus 
stalks, so is he adorned with countless, joy giving, charming virtues, 
which are white as 6esa and which are desired by all the people. 

In the speech of the wise who judge his great intellectual 
acumen, GURU does not gain such veneration in comparision with 
him, BHARGAVA does not possess such brilliancy, UDDHAVA does 
not contribute to our joy; CANAKYA does not come within the 
enumeration of the learned, and DHARMAKIRTI does not find 
ground among those of keen intellect. 

In hundredfold ways on the battle field, the Glory of Victory 
continuously seeks asylum in his sword that possesses the lustre 
similar to that of a cat’s eye-gem, which (sword) is decorated with 
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a broad blade, gives joy to the earth, increases the wealth of the 
earth; is as dark as the leaves of the white lotus plant, is unapproach¬ 
able and is difficult to be plunged into by herds of enemies’ elephants 
like a lake whose waters possess the colour of a cat’s eye-gem, which 
is adorned with big lotuses, in which night lotuses grow, which 
possess the splendour of blooming blue lotuses, which is dark with 
the leaves of the lotus plants, which is very deep and into which 
even herds of best elephants cannot bathe. 

When his valour, born of his unique splendour which glitters 
like the mass of the rays of rubies, which is unsurpassable even by 
the sun.and which cannot be conquered by others, be¬ 

came a city wall of the earth as of a single town, the four deep 
oceans assumed the beauty of a moat. His fame, resembling the 
glitter of the polished teeth of the Dravida women, having the com¬ 
plexion of the petals of open jasmine, became., paste of 

sandal on the creeper-like bodies of the separated-women, balls of 

foam on the sea,., the celestial Ganges in the expanse of 

the sky, the stalks of white-lotus in the lakes, crystal slabs on the 
slopes of the mountains,.. and white cloth in. 

He, who is the source of brilliant fame as the Himalaya is of the 
Ganges, the moon is of the moonlight, the laughter of Siva is of pure 
whiteness, and as the ocean of milk is of the moon. 


<10) Having said thus, when the Yantraputraka stopped, the 
Lord of the Earth himself commenced narrating:— 

DESCRIPTION OF THE HEROINE OF THE KATHA 

And of that king there is fa courtesan called SRNGARA- 
MANJARI). She is the presiding deity of the wealth of beauty that 
bewitches all people; the one abode of Love, who vanquishes the 
treasure of beauty of the heavenly damsels by her own beauty; who 
has a braid of hair quietly hidden behind her like a mass of dark¬ 
ness whose advance in the front has been checked by the refulgence 
of the ever-shining moon in the form of her face; who holds as it 
were the white umbrella of facial beauty won by the loveliness of 
its broad forehead which looks like the digit of the moon on its eighth 
day, and which conquers the three worlds with its staff in the form 
on the forehead; who bears two creepers in the form of eyebrows 
as dark as oily collyrium, slightly bent at the corners due to the 
(weight) of the fruits in the form of deep love, with the bunch of 
flowers in the form of glances, and which are continuously resorted to 
by bees in the form of the eyes of youngmen; (11) who is adorned 
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with eyes looking like a pair of lotuses with unsteady bees within 
it; who looks bright with two cheeks resembling the disc of the moon 
cut into two in order to remove the dark spot; who is charming 
with a pair of shapely ears as delicate as the Sirisa flowers and looking 
like the ropes of the snare of the hunter Madana skillful in catching 
the deer in the form of the young men; who is beauteous with the 
bridge of the nose, with its tip a little raised, resembling the stall' 
of the lute of the fish-bannered God; who looks splendid with lips 
as red as the ripe bimba fruit or coral of the sea of love, or a leaf 
of the creeper of Love; who is charming with the sprout-like neck 
with three lines, as delicate as the spring of the trees of Love, as 
sweet in sound as a conch; who has creeper-like arms which by its 
tenderness mock the lotus plant, on which due to the illusion of its 
being a lotus-stalk rests (two) hands like (two) ope?i red lotuses 
with filaments in the form of the rays of the glowing, tender nails 
and which (arms) are attractive because of their well-formed curves 
and fleshiness; who has a pair of breasts, plump and well formed 
with the tips a little lowered, looking as though they were a 
couple of pots to store sensual pleasures; who is adorned with a 
waist which is as difficult to be reached as the knotty thoughts of 
Mimamsa «which are difficult to understand*, which (waist) was not 
visible though desired to be seen by all being concealed by the 
plump breasts, which though thin had accepted the three folds, 
which though delicate had the capacity to bear the weight of the 
stout breasts, and which though in the middle yet stood foremost 
among all the charming things; whose waist was decorated by a navel 
as deep as a lake fit enough for the scented elephants of Madana to 
enter for merriment; whose abdomen was divided into two by a 
line of hair affording comparison with the string of the bow of Smaru 
and the line of rut oozing from the elephant of youth, possessing the 
temples in the form of breasts; who had hips as wide as the jewel 
slabs of the pleasure mountain, looking like a moving place for the 
elephant in the form of Madana; whose lower portion (of the body) 
had two thighs resembling two tying posts of the intoxicated ele¬ 
phants of Madana and which resembled the trunks of the golden plan¬ 
tain placed opposite each other; who looked shapely with thighs 
which were wellformed and symmetrical, not very straight, graceful 
and which surpassed the plantain stump in its softness; whose loveli¬ 
ness was augmented by the feet which were like two lotuses, offered 
as gifts by the lake of lotuses, being itself vanquished by the splend¬ 
our of the moon in the form of her face; whose pair of feet were 
adorned with a row of well-grown glowing nails as if they were a 
row of mirriors of Kandarpa to see all the limbs; who was enveloped 
in lovliness which over-flowed after completely filling in all the limbs, 
just as she was always surrounded with servants; who was wearing 
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a pair of emerald earings looking like a pair of wheels of the chariot 
of Love in the form of her moon-like face; who every day increased 
the shade of the patra-lata painted on the cheeks as if for affording 
rest to the eyes of the lovers pained by the anguish of the fever of 
love caused by the flow of excessive beauty; wearing on her bosom 
a necklace looking like a clear stream of nectar flowing from the 
pot-like breasts for the coronation of king Madana, looking like the 
banner of victory of her own good fortune and bearing resemblance 
to a slough of the snake in the form of Madana, protecting the pots 
of the treasure of love in the form of the breasts;. 


(12) She vanquishes Rati; even the uncensured meet her; she 
speaks sweetly and nobly, smiles even when laughed at, gives up vul¬ 
garity, and is not given to too much sexual pleasures; she pleases 
others though not in love herself, and comes in contact with the love¬ 
lorn, though not attached herself; (on seeing her) even Goddess Sri, 
who considered herself to have surpassed the Glory of Beauty by her 
own beauty, betook to the lotus grove; she seemed to be created by 
the Lord Creator, a lake of loveliness, full of the sentiment of love, for 
the. ...... .elephants of Love to wander about, pleasing due to the 

blue-lotuses in the form of eyes and blooming day-lotuses in the form 
of the face, adorned with the lotus plant in the form of the delicate 
creeper of hands, with a pair of Cakravaka birds in the form of 
high and plump breasts, possessing a whirl pool in the form of a 
deep navel and glittering waves in the form of the three folds 
(on her stomach); she was as if another conquering weapon created 
by Madana for gaining victory over the three worlds after seeing 
the uselessness of his own weapons in the strife with giva. 

She is unrepulsive in dress, faultless in local dialects, civilized in 
talks, distinguished in both kinds of sixtyfour arts, clever in grasp¬ 
ing the ideas of KAMASUTRA and the like; bold in questioning and 
answering different kinds of puzzling riddles; alert in eloquence; 
in lasya dance, she has attained her mark; she is unrivalled in com¬ 
pleting stanzas; well-enlightened in essays and treatises; excellent 
in composing poetry; foremost in composing gathas; extremely in¬ 
terested in sports; moderate in drinking; turned away from vices; 
introspective while considering the purport of poetry; undeceived 
by clever speech; beyond censure in music; foremost in playing in¬ 
struments like the drum; great in sacrifice; not very greedy and know¬ 
ing different ways of playing lute and dancing. 

It seemed the royal swans adopted graceful movements from 
her lotus feet; the plantains drew shapeliness, softness and delicacy 
etc. from her thighs; the mountains drew the expanse from her but¬ 
tocks; the lakes acquired depth from her navel; the rivers took the 
beauty of the waves from her abdomen with three folds; Smara 
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fashioned his bow-string from her beautiful line of hair; the Cakra- 
vaka birds learnt keeping close company from her pair of breasts; 
the lotus plants drew out tenderness from her creeper-like hands; 
the Asoka sprouts took loveliness from her lotus-like hands; the 
conchshells adopted the beauty of three lines from her neck; the 
clusters of corals drew from her lips the natural excellence of red¬ 
ness; the Kanakaketaki acquired pure brilliance from her cheeks; the 
doe took unsteadiness from her eyes; the Pundarlka took whiteness 
from her, the Ketaka leaves took sharpness; the good adopted 
straight-forwardness; the bees blackness; the moon its curvature 
from her pair of creeper-like eyebrows; the knots of the string of 
Smara’s bow the beauty of form; the strung bow of Love acquired 
the beauty of form from her forehead; the plumages of peacocks got 
the charm to allure mens’ mind from her braid of hair; the full- 
moon drew constant splendour and the charm of bewitching mens’ 
eyes from her face; the cuckoo drew sweetness from her speech; and 
the beds of salt took salinity loveliness > from all her limbs. 

(13) In not using the following bevy of helps the Lord Creator 
must have procured some other implements for the creation of 
her beauty. Thus he did not take the mass of hair of the camarl; 
not the plumages of peacocks, not swarms of bees, not the crescent 

moon, not slabs of gold,.not blooming Indivaras, not Ketaki 

leaves covered by bees at a corner, not the graces of doe’s eyes, not 
Patala flowers, not the beauty of the staff of Madana’s lute, not the 
Bimbi fruits, not the Bandhujlva flowers, not the clusters of corals, 
not the sparkle of the seeds of the ripe promegranates, not the 
cooing of the cuckoos, not the notes of the lute, not the beauty of 
Bandhuka flowers, not the white splendour of blooming Kanaka 
campakas, not the knots of the bow strings of Smara, not sprouts, 
not conchshells, not lotus plants, not the Syania creeper, not fresh 
leaves, not red lotuses, not pairs of Cakravaka birds, not the temples 
of elephants, not the waves of the river, not the loveliness of Smara’s 
bow-string, not naves of the wheels of Madana’s chariot, not slabs 
of precious stones, not slabs of gold, not trunks of plaintain, not 
the teeth of the Lord of elephants, not Kokanadas, not pearls, not 
the stars in autumn, not the gait of the Lord of elephants and not 
the movements of the royal swans. And yet the wonderful Creator 
created her, a storehouse of wonder. Oh! the skill of the Creator 
in fashioning this supernatural beauty! 

She possesses ‘lavanya’ «loveliness» yet is not saline «caustic>; 
though common «harlot» is uncommon «unique»; she becomes attach¬ 
ed to any one near at hand like a crystal doll «which takes the 
colour of any adjunct placed near it»; she loves no family like Drau- 
padi nvho loved Nakula»; she exhibits fleeting fancy like the rainy 
season «in which lightning is seem; with whom all desire to sleep 
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like night -when all wish to sleep*; she produces love like the non¬ 
lighting Krsna «who generates love*; she smells sweet by the musk 
of deer like the land of Nepala «which is fragrant with the musk of 
deer*; she has a pleasing and sweet voice like the grounds of Udyana 
-which have sweet-voiced cuckoos*; she is adorned with patrabhanga 
of Kalaguru like Pragjyotisa «which has leaves of Kalaguru*; and 
her eyes are intoxicated due to much sleeplessness like a female snake 
-whose eyes are intoxicated with poison and many young ones*. 

She looks beautiful with knots of curly hair like the army of 
Gods which has rounded snares of Varuna; she has beautiful hair 
like the slopes of Kailasa which has the city of Alaka; she has a 
beautiful nose like the favourite folk lore of people which has des¬ 
criptions of the regions of Nasik; she speaks charmingly like the 
forest regions which abound in lovely Tamala, Panasa and Ara 
trees; she has a charming lower-lip like the earth which has a fine 
Sona mountain; she who shows her cotton string round the loins 
like the stage where trunks of plaintain are used as decorations; she 
lias long beautiful eyes like the story of Hariscandra in which the 
one with beautiful eyes was sent away; she has a well shaped neck 
like the Kiskindha cave where Sugriva lived; her well-formed and 
long hands are well-known like the story of Ramayana in which 
the demons Subahu and Prahasta are famous; she is fascinating with 
a navel and plump breasts like the rainy season which is pleasant 
due to the rumbling of clouds: she has a slender and beautiful waist 
like the metre Ujjavala where the middle syllable is short; she has 
uniform thighs like the country which has multitudes of beasts; she 
is familiar with the gait of the royal swans like the cavities of 
Kraunca mountain where the footsteps of royal swans are common; 
she has well-formed pair of thighs like the dice-playing of the Kurus 
and the Pandavas in which the fight of thighs had started, and who 
utters amorous words like the prose composition ‘SRnGARA- 
MAlSfJARl' which has elegant words. 

She, being in the midst of the l'efulgence of her body spreading 
everywhere, seems to laugh at Lakshmi standing in the middle of the 
waters churned by the Mandara mountain; she turns the steady 
looking mortals into immortals with unblinking eyelids while gazing 

at the beauty of her limbs;.; who causes the paramours to 

experience a terrible, strange and poignant feat of unconsciousness. 
(14) and who vanquishes the unbent groves of lotuses by her pair of 
eyes, straight and constantly moving. Her moon-face is singular for it 
is always fully formed, its lustre shines forth even during the day, 
it has abandoned the spot, it has friendship with day-lotuses and 
enmity with night lotuses, and it possesses a lustre which produces 
passion in all; she decks her hair with sprays of flowers as if they 
were the arrows of the flower-arrowed-one for piercing the hearts 
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of lovers; from her naturally fragrant lotus-like face, beautiful with 
the leaves in the form of the red lips, and shining bright with the 
pollen in the form of the lustre of the teeth, the rows of bees in the 
form of the eyes of the young men with steady lotus-like eyelashes 
did not move even a step as if intoxicated with drinking the honey 
of her beauty; she has two bowls in the form of breasts, big and 
plump, and filled with the water of loveliness for extinguishing the 
fire of passion burning in the hearts of the lovers. 

It seems, for a study in creating her beauty, the Creator first 
created young-damsels like LaksmI, Rati and other apsarases, other 
wise, how would it have been possible to create such loveliness 
which needs distinguished skill in production, and which conquers 
by its feminine beauty all the three worlds? Who are the persons 
who love her not? What are they? Who are not deceived? Who are 
not cheated? Who have not given their all to her? Where are the 
brahmanas, kings, princes, merchants, kayasihas and familymen who 
have not become her slaves? He who knows her thinks that he alone 
is dear to her, and that she loves him only. She sometimes receives 
herds of elephants, sometimes teams of horses, sometimes heaps of 
gold, and sometimes curious and gorgeous jewels and clothes. Thus 
her riches which daily augment become plenteous. Even then she 
does not give up harlotry. She gives a promise only for five-hundred 
gold pieces, and because of the splendour of her unrivalled beauty, 
she never sleeps alone. 

DESCRIPTION OF SRNGARAMANJARl’S MOTHER 

Her mother’s name is VISAMASlLA, who is respected by 
all the wanton women of the king’s retinue; whose figure is worn 
out due to old age; whose hair look like the flowers of Kasa and 
Kusa grass; who has a face broad as a dry, three-days old, hundred 
petalled lotus, which (face) lengthens everyday with the desire to 
devour the Vitas who come there remembering her bygone glory: 
who has a pale wrinkled forehead closely resembling the fruit of 
Srlparm; who has a pair of eyebrows resembling the horns of an old 

buffalo., who has two eyes, slightly sunk in due to 

old age, looking like two dark pits for the men blinded with love 
to fall in; who has a flat, thick and big nose which can be compared 
to the root of an Alabu; whose lips have the shape of the upturned 
Mallika leaves; whose ear-lobes are like cords for tying the para 
mours; whose naturally broad cheeks have become all the more broad 
due to the looseness (of skin) in old age; (15) who, because her teeth 
had fallen, contracted frequently her long lower lip as if to devour the 
world; whose two-three teeth were visible like those of a dangerous 
poisonous snake; whose limp, thickset and broad neck resembles the 
neck of a young wild buffalo; whose joint of the neck is chained by 
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a series of arteries which look like footpaths for the coming of 
other’s wealth; whose arms are like the body of an aging python, 
suffering in hunger; whose hands look like the fruit of the Kosataki, 
flattened, rough and dried up in the heat of the sun due to the net¬ 
work of arteries seen everywhere from the elbow downwards; who 
has a heart harder than the joints of the limbs which have corns; 
who has breasts resembling the big and flat wooden jugs tied to the 
pagotta; who has joints falling on the sides and the back as if she 
were with effort holding hiding places for her conduct; who is exhi¬ 
biting a waist scarcely visible being concealed by a very prominent 
navel as if it had run away due to the fear of excessive sensuality; 
she drinks space as it were by her enlarging and broad buttocks; 
she is adorned with a pair of thighs resembling the staff of an oil- 
machine; she has two shanks resembling long and ripe cucumbers; 
and she has two worn out, flat, frog-like feet. 

It seems she desires to swallow the three worlds as her upper* 
part of the body is slightly bent down and the corners of the mouth 
are open; she seems to provide a swing for Old Age because of 
her acquaintance with her since a long time, in the form of the loose 
hanging flesh of the arms; she brings to light a picture of her own 
conduct by all her limbs adorned with white and wasted scratches 
of the nails made by the vagabonds and rivalling the lines of the 
chalk like Madana’s gambling leather board; who establishes 
her unsteadiness in all her limbs by the loose flesh; who resorts to 
childhood even though old, as some of her limbs were hunched; she 
with her nose curved like a parrot’s beak and with her eyes fixed 
down is as if desirous of dragging out the serpents possessing flash¬ 
ing jewels even though they had entered the netherland; who is a 
cave for hiding the great treasure in the form of cheating the world. 

She valued the three worlds at the price of grass; her teeth 
has fallen like the course of Kaliyuga «when the brahmanas have 
fallen in rank*; she has turned away from amorous sport like a bitch 
who in coition turns her face another way*; she has destroyed all 
the amorous persons like the beak of garuda «who devours ail the 
serpents*; she is in the company of friends intoxicated with wine like 
gardens where swarms of bees are intoxicated with honey*; she 
en joys seizures like the conduct of the begging brahmanas «who 
welcome alms»; she eats lots of fish and goats like the moon «who 
passes from the zodiac of Mina (Pisces) and Mesa (Aries)»; she has 
hundreds of pearls like the TamraparnI river «which has hundreds 
of pearls*; she is full of hypocrisy like the behaviour of a cat «in 
which deception is prominent®; she aims at another’s wealth like 
the minds of a great men «which are intent on doing good to 
others*; she has conquered the three worlds by her adventures like 
VS man a «who covered the three worlds with his footsteps*; she has 
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effected a state of enjoyment of wealth procured by deceit like the 
tenet of Pancaratra ^according to which the state of enjoyment 
(similar to gods) is achieved by the power of Maya*; she is void of 
love like the grains of sand < which have no oil ; she has devoured 
all the wealth like the Ganges 'which has covered the whole world 1 ; 
she is hard to be understood like the form of Visvarupa which is 
difficult to look at»; she is clever in making room for another by 
means of rules like the rule of Grammar »in which the preposition 
turns the (verb) into parasmaipada*; she is skilful in creating beauty 
like a group of students «clever in knowing the declension of forms--; 
she is intent on shaking off (people) like the mind of a sage «eager 
to obtain salvation*; she has destroyed other people like the tenet 
of the Lokayatas «who do not accept the existence of another world -; 
and she captures a person by the means by which he can be taken in 
to the best of advantage like the policy of CANAKYA by which a 
person can be captured by any means . 

She is proficient in arts, quick in reading the minds of others, 
conversant in the profession of courtesans, smart in cheating others, 
(16) an expert in subduing the arrogant paramours, clever in decep¬ 
tion, conversant in talks practised by harlots, bold in speaking pur¬ 
poseful words, and has the sharpness to get together those separated. 

She shows everything but does not give anything; sometimes, 
however, she gives a little and then takes away even the hidden 
treasure as water gone into the ears is drawn out by the juice of 
vala; she has mastery over the secrets of harlotry; she is never 
cheated by vitas; she is requested by dhurias for deceiving others 
but is never troubled; she deceives others but is never deceived her 
self; she stupefies others but does not become stupefied herself; she 
troubles others but is never troubled herself; she bewilders others 
but is not bewildered herself; she gives hopes but like a mirage 
never fulfills them. She is the abode of falsehood; the house of hypo¬ 
crisy, the mansion of delusion, the residence of roguery, the path of 
bad conduct, the place of false modesty, the resort of courtesy, and 
sole actor of the drama of deception. 

It appears that she is the movement of Fate’s designs, the doer 
of evils and the destroyer of good things; her beginning, middle 
and end is not known like that of destiny; she is nice but cannot 
be thought of like Avidya; she brings about bad after-effects like 
the eating of the Kimpaka fruit; she shows straightforwardness, but 
is wicked in actions like the body of a serpent which is straight but 
moves zigzag*; she does nothing good to others like worldly life 
<in which there is absence of the ultimate reality . She is the 
store-house of adharma, the mine of flattery, the life of deceit, the 
residence of adventure, the origin of sin, the place of fickleness, the 
bouse of conciliation, the mansion of fraud, the house of pretence. 
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the banner ol' the victory of the Kali Age, the co-student of the 
poisonous creeper, the uterine sister of the slaughter house, the friend 
of cat, the companion of wolves, the paternal aunt of witches, the 
sister of female serpents, the creation of vileness, the fear even of 
Fear, the (Goddess) Mari even of Death, the cause of trouble even 
to Trouble, the home of greed and the flame of the sub-marine lire 
of the blood-ocean. 

It seems the cat learnt deceitful glancing from her, the tiger 
attacking, vulture quickness, the she-mice the love for desired ob¬ 
jects, and the snakes finding of holes. She is always crooked and 
erring like the crescent moon «which is curved and resorts to night*; 
due to the influence of her instructions even the unfortunate harlots 
who have no beauty and wealth are able to make their paramours 
act like servants by making them do what they desire; who, being 
as crooked as the point of the parrot's beak, impoverishes even the 
thoughtful by draining off his resources like eating of corn after 
removing the husk. 

She deceives even the clever, unsettles even the steady, makes 
a tool even of the wise, destroys even the learned, dances about 
even the dhurta, makes the clever foolish, cheats even the talented, 
surpasses even the wise, renders weak even the daring; and wastes 
even the skilful. She abandons (a man) after taking away the 
quintessence like the barber who after taking away the dye and 
throws away the dry alaktaka brush; she falsifies even the teachings 
of Sukra and Ahgirasa; she desires to swallow even learned brah- 
manas; she is fond of dry meat like a demonness and she does not 
leave out even the bones; she is an addict to drinking wine like a 
bee "-'which is greedy of drinking honey-; she is sweet in speech, 
wicked in mind, pleasant outwardly, cruel in actions, straightforward 
in talking, and not firm in keeping the promises given to the para¬ 
mours. She is huge in size, petty in actions, long in stature, mean 
in nature, gross in body, subtle in actions. (17) She cx'ies heart¬ 
break! ngly to provoke those present like an actress *who cries to 
impress the audience*. 

Sometimes she laughs without a cause. At times she scolds 
her daughter, at times she propitiates her, sometimes she quarrels 
with her, sometimes instructs her. sometimes drives her out of the 
home and sometimes even prevents her going out. She drives away 
the poor, and abandons the pauperised like the dead. She disregards 
people after knowing their worth as one desirous of liberation be¬ 
comes indifferent towards the world after knowing its essence; her 
body is filled with air like the bellows of the blacksmith, being her¬ 
self desirous of wealth she scorns her own daughter for being (favour¬ 
able) towards a poor person. The crane does not leave her form, 
the wolf does not leave her deceitful actions, the panther does not 
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leave her sight, the sarabha never leaves her while tearing others U> 
peices, and. the young one of an elephant does not leave her m creat¬ 
ing hullabaloo. Her body is always covered with a thick cloth 
like a veil concealing acts that should not be done, and for hiding 
her invisible inner self. Her sole pleasure is in committing sin 
though she knows the highest truth -essence of others- her skin 
is soft being fleshy, yet she is hard; she is big yet she is mean; she 
is charming yet she is harsh, and she is quiet in action yet she is 
like the God of Death. Herself restrained, she oppresses others; 
herself bold, she weakens others; herself wasted, she destroys others; 
herself pleased, she abandons others; herself becoming a possessor 
of a lover, she makes him devoid of possessions; she whitens a man 
«i.e. makes him anaemic 5 -, (even) she weakens (a person) after 
resoi ting to good colour «i.e. gold- like a lump of mercury ’-which 
whitens gold*; she gets irritated with a golden pillow like Nrsimha 
«who was angry with the demon Hiranyakasiputhough bringing 
about a union, her heart is bent on separating others; she constantly 
sells others flesh like the wife of the meatseller; she is constantly 
moving though due to her heavy belly, hips and thighs she cannot 
walk much; though full of artha (wealth) she bestows anartha (evil) 
on others, though Narmada '-giving pleasure to others- she is Tapani 
-gives pain-; though Gambhlra -deep* li.e. difficult to graspi she is 
Sambhramavatl -full of fickleness-; though deprived of her beautiful 
form (by age) she has acquired (artificial) beauty. 

It seems the flesh of others has taken resort to her (body) out 
of fear knowing of her intentness in eating meat; she is difficult to 
be pleased with drinking wine as also by sexual sports; she is ever 
unsatiated with meat as also with others' wealth; she is fond of eat- 
ing like an assembly of Brahmanas; she enjoys men and has the 
characteristic of not doing good to others like the Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy «in which the eternal Purusa is the enjoyer and it has no 
Ultimate Reality*; she is as unsteady as the transitory nature of the 
world as taught by the Buddha; to her wealth is the only important 
thing like the teachings of Kanada -according to which dravya is the 
most important category*; she accepts many masters like the lore 
of Aksapada «which gives importance to Isvara-; she is clever in 
making others forget like the wisdom of Prabhakara which believes 
in the annihilation of remembrance*; her talks are chiefly about 
wealth like the thoughts of Rumania «in which laudatory texts are 
important*. 

She laughs at magicians as at children; she looks upon Maya 
and other demons as mad people; she reckons the crafty-minded 
Kautilya and others as dull boys; she recounts Usanas and others 
in the matter of Upanisadas as bereft of power due to old age; she 
talks about Miiladeva as a bringer of roots only; she looks out for 
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Sasin like a hare to be eaten; she takes pity on astrologers as on 
wretched beings and she regards Somaditya as fit to be crushed like 
the Soma plant. 

She causes anguish to all like the summer; she makes all peo¬ 
ple tremble like the winter; she exhibits many changes like a nest 
of birds <in which many activities of the birds are seen*; she is un¬ 
pleasant in her thoughts like the world «which is not interesting*, 
she spreads poison like the occasion of the churning of the ocean 
when on all sides kalakuta poison was thrown out*; like the Purana 
she instructs some by Kathas, some by Akbyanakas, some by Kada- 
vakkas, some by Manikulyas. some by Drstantas and some by 
Nidarsanas. She knows the language of the birds like fowler. She 
is a scaffold for the paramours, the slaughter-house of the beasts in 
the form of vitas (18) and the snare for the animals in the form of 
Singas. She is the proper stage for the drama of frauds; she has 
brought the fall of many beast-like men into her various snares like 
Maya <in which the Jiva becomes entangled in various bonds like 
anger etc.*. She is fed on the blood (of others' continuously like a 
leach «that fattens on sucking blood*; she has increased her wealth 
by loosening the knots of others’ (money-bags) like an assembly of 
dindikas «who store wealth by deftly drawing out others’ money¬ 
bags ; she lives on the anxious and the extremely passionate like 
the means of livelihood of a physician «which depends on very ill 
persons^ she is surrounded by dhurtas and served even by vitas; 
she is ugly yet she is not compassionate; she loves to drink from the 
decanter like the rows of trees tended by the sages «which are nourish¬ 
ed by water sprinkled from pots>; and she is given to indirect mode 
of expression like Visvambhara* ?> who lives on the Vakroti mode 
of speech*. 


A LESSON FOR SRNGARAMAnJARI 

Now. once, during the last quarter of the day when the sun had 
mellowed, VISAMASlLA seated on a nearby bed. spoke to 
SRNGARAMANJARI who had just finished her meals and was re¬ 
clining on a rich bed under a canopy bright with many jewels: 
‘‘Child, being intoxicated with your good fortune that is on par with 
your beauty, do not err. Generally speaking, how many unguarded 
courtesans have not been deceived by dhurtas? How many have 
not been cheated? How many have not lost their all? Therefore, 
daughter! always be cautious in guarding your mind and your 
wealth. Always be careful to (practising) the art of harlotry and 
in propitiating the minds of others. For, it is possible to please a 
person only when his mind has been attracted, and he only whose 
mind has been propitiated dedicates his wealth and his life. You, 
who are proud of your fortune, have not known till now how once 
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a person’s mind is known, how he should be pauperised and then 
driven out. How the same person should be contacted again in 
affluence; how a person should first be attracted, how he should be 
made constant when after once uniting he wishes to be separate; 
how he should be won over again by unequivocal love once lie is 
displeased, and how his mind should be drawn towards you once 
he is attached to another. The dispositions of the mind of all be¬ 
ings are difficult to understand. Men have different minds and 

. If there is a timid person he exhibits valour; if he is 

greedy he becomes charitable; if he is generous he becomes a miser; 
if he is unfortunate he acts like a fortunate man. A merchant 
acts like a Vita and a Vita like a merchant. A poor man even acts 
like a richman. One man is inclined towards Dharma, another is 
intent on wealth, and a third is predominantly sensuous. Thus 
when minds are of such diverse dispositions you must properly 
understand the working of the mind first.. First, without becom¬ 
ing attached to a person, he should be dispossessed of all his wealth 
by either encouraging, flattering, spurning, frightening or pleasing 
him according to his bent of mind, then he should be driven out. 
Under the circumstances, the raga of a person should first bo consi¬ 
dered. When harlotry is practised without knowing the natue of 
raga it is fruitless. But when it is used after the raga is known 
it happily yields fruit. Raga is of 12 kinds; Nili raga, Riti raga. 
Aksiba raga, Manjistha raga. Kasaya raga, Sakala raga, Kusumbha 
raga. Laksa raga. Kardama raga. Haridra ruga. Rocana raga and 
Kampilya raga. (19) The Nil! raga. the Riti raga and Aksiba raga form 
one group. The Manjistha raga. the Kasaya raga and Sakala raga 
another. The Kusumbha raga, the Laksa raga and the Kardama 
raga yet another, and the Haridra raga. the Rocana raga and the 
Kampilya raga a fourth class. In the first group of Nil! raga, the 
Riti and the Aksiba ragas are less steady than the Nili raga, still on 
the manifestation of the Nili raga they arc seen. In the Manjistha 
class the Kasaya and the Sakala ragas are less steady than the Main 
jistha raga yet they come to light on the appearance of the Manjistha 
raga. In the Kusumbha raga class, the Laksa raga and the Kar¬ 
dama ragas are less steady than the Kusumbha raga, y£t due to the 
manifestation of the Kusumbha raga they are reflected. In 
the Haridra raga class though the Rocana raga and Kampilya 
raga are less steady than the Haridra raga still due to 
the shining of the Haridra raga they are reflected. Thus 
though raga is described to be of twelve shades, as the 
other become merged in these four, to satisfy your curiosity, I 
shall explain it to you only in its four kinds; Nili raga. Manjistha 
raga, Kusumbha raga and Haridra raga. 
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The iman of) Nxli raga should be abandoned after taking away 
his essence like a cloth; the Manjistha raga should be dispossessed (of 
his resources) at your pleasure, but should not be led to be disinte¬ 
rested. The Kusumbha raga cannot tolerate much flattery, therefore 
without any flattery, his resources should be drained out whether the 
circumstances be favourable or not. The Haridra raga soon 
becomes estranged, therefore, he should be quickly drained (of his 
wealth). 

Therefore, the secret of the profession of harlotry is this that 
one's own self should always be protected from love as from a tiger. 
In the world, many sensuous persons have been deceived by har¬ 
lots due to their ragas. I shall tell you how. Listen:— 

THUS ENDS THE 'LESSON FOR SRNGARAMANJARl’ IN THE 

SRNGARAMANJARlKATHA composed by maharajadhi- 
raja-paramesvara-sribhojadeva. 

THE FIRST TALE OF RAVIDATTA 

Here in the town of Kundinapura dwelt a rich learned brah 
mana called SOMADATTA. In his old age he begot a son by 
propitiating the Sun, the giver of desired objects, by observing the 
Vijayasaptami. As the child was given by the Sun, the father 
named him RAVIDATTA. By the time he was sixteen years old, 
he was given the sacred thread and he studied the whole literature 
of the Vedas and the Vedahgas according to rites and mastered all 
the sastras. His father then, being aware of his being rich, taught 
him all the arts as a remedy against the danger of his being ruined 
in future; the secrets of harlotry as laid down by DATTAKA and 
others was specially made known to him. 

One day. calling him in private he (the father) instructed him: 
“Son, youth is dense darkness and it cannot be avoided by living 
beings; Madana is wicked and wealth is the one abode of intoxica¬ 
tion. The mind by nature is as inconstant as a drop of water on 
the lotus leaf; senses are as unrestrainable as untamed elephants; the 
objects of pleasure are naturally fascinating (20) and amongst these 
especially young damsels. The beginning of the monsoon and the 
autumn and the other seasons are great excitants. And who can 
possibly resist Love, their friend? Therefore, you should conquer 
the group of six enemies, then the senses, then the inspiration of 
the wicked people in proximity, then the contact of wanton women. 
For wanton women, the sisters of the female drstivisa serpents, 
produce infatuation of the mind even from a distance. The teach¬ 
ings of the elders slip away from the infatuated mind; the study of 
Sastras glide away from a distance; teaching is brought to a naught, 
the sense of self-respect is lost; the pride of class, etc. disappears: 
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the bridge of character melts; courage fails, discrimination dis- 
appears; strength is crushed and maturity flies away. Many who 
have erred have been destroyed. The company of the wicked, 
which is void of affection by nature, should be avoided even from 
a distance, the sight of dhurtas is as undesirable as bad dreams and 
the company of singas is the unbolted door to evils. The sound of 
the triple harmony of instrumental music, singing and dancing is 
the drum announcing the banishment of wealth: songs are the 
hunter s songs to capture the deer in the form of mind; the merri¬ 
ments of pleasure-gardens are vital blows to wealth; the dips in 
waters for sport are the drowning of wealth; religious pilgrimages 
are the funeral processions of prosperity; the impassioned glances 
of young women bring about evil like drudgery; dice are the 
enemies of discrimination; the ties of friendship with singas are 
tightenings of fetters; gambling is the secret intention of acquiring 
wealth; the courtyards of prostitutes are sisters of slaughter houses; 
the streets in vicinity of brothels are unwholesome; therefore, 
being cautious, you should act in consideration of your own posi¬ 
tion. Who have not been reduced to the state of derision by act- 
ing contrary to their rank and position? We hear that even power¬ 
ful kings like Pururavas and others were brought under subjection 
by courtesans like Ur vast and others”. 

Now, as days passed by, when his father had died and his 
mother followed him, and when with the passage of time his sor¬ 
row had lessened, Spring, the fiend of the fish-bannered God and 
the dancing teacher of the actor, sentiment of love, set in. 

(It was the season) when gradually the mango groves were in¬ 
laid with clusters of buds; when the throats of the cuckoos became 
red with singing in the fifth note; when the Madhavi creepers were 
pained by the repeated blossoming (of flowers); when the thick 
clusters of lotuses smiled a little on seeing the perplexities of the 
separated people; when the forests of Kiriisuka trees, because they 
were full of burning charcoals (in the form of flowers), appeared 
as if enveloped in the flames of love uprising after the smoke was 
seen first; when the Asoka trees causing anguish to the separated 
ones by the abundance of blooming clusters were flashing in all the 
directions like the fire of love; when buds of blue, red and tawny 
colours, looking like Rati’s bejewelled sporting ornaments, cropped 
up, fascinating the minds of all; when swarms of bees desirous of 
the fine fragrance of the Kurabaka trees did not steadily remain 
anywhere, because they had no attachment like the group of the 
separated; when the rows of trees attained loveliness like a new 
bride, being covered with a veil in tbe form of the fresh leaves; 
when the cooing of flocks of cuckoos was heard everywhere like the 
sound of the twanging of the strings (of the bow) of the flower- 
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arrowed-one practising with arrows for conquering the three worlds; 
(21) when the rows of bees on every flowering tree looked beauti¬ 
ful like the string of the bow prepared by Spring with a garland of 
black Kunda flowers for the fish-bannered God, the best, archer in 
the three worlds; when the leaves of trees gleamed as if they were 
the chaplet of the Glory of the garden come during Spring; when 
the Malaya wind, carrying the perfume of the newly blossomed 
Bakula flowers, blew gently from the southern direction for 
enkindling the fire of love in the heart of travellers when the ban¬ 
ner of Manmatha made of silk .... was waved on every tree by the 
continuously blowing Malaya breeze like the love of couples; when 
the love songs which were like the songs of the hunter for captivat¬ 
ing the deer in the form of love; of the women busy swinging and 
not afraid of the embraces of their pitiless lovers spread in all 
directions as if they were the proclamations of the victorious rule 
of Sinara; when the nights became short as if out of compassion 
(thinking) ‘who amongst the separated lovers would bear our 
long duration?’; when during the days, heat increased as if due to 
repentance (thus) ‘Ah! how much more will the separated lovers 
suffer at our coming during the Spring, which is a friend of Ananga 
and the abode of all pleasures?’ ; when the directions were envelop¬ 
ed by the thick mass of pollen from the clusters of open lotuses 
spreading with the winds, looking like the fire of calamity indica¬ 
tive of the destruction of the separated ones. And when it seemed 
that from everyside from the earth uprose the fire of love of the 
separated ones in the form of garden ponds full of thickly growing 
Kokanada clusters, the trees in the pleasure ponds continuously 
putting forth new sprouts, the Asoka trees marked by numerous 
clusters of flowers and the forests of Kimsukas flowering in all 
directions. 

Once, (in spring) RAVIDATTA was thus spoken to by a com¬ 
pany of Vitas; ‘Today is the festive procession of the fish-bannered 
God. If it is not seen what is the use of life? What is the use then 
of this fruitless pair of eyes? Ah, gentle one! even if you have no 
curiosity, still complying with our wishes you should definitely come 
to see it. If you do not come, have we no authority over you to 
make you fulfil over desire? Therefore, come along, we will go’. 
He remembered his elders’ instructions and did not wish to go, yet, 
as if forcibly instigated to go forward by youth that followed him, 
and as if pulled in front by the senses as by friends, like an intoxi¬ 
cated elephant, he went to the pleasure park called KUSUMAKARA. 

The (garden) was like a storehouse ,of weapons or a place 
of enjoyment or the house of pleasure of the fish-bannered God be 
cause of the buds on various rows of trees or because of the abun¬ 
dant blooming flowers; which (garden) looked splendid with the 
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Bakula trees, emitting under the pretext of the fragrance of the 
flowers the scent transferred to it by mouthfuls of wine by the 
women intoxicated with youth; where at some places, at the base 
■of pleasure hillocks, the Kurabaka trees stood like lovers with hair 
standing on end due to the opening of innumerable buds at the 
touch of the pot-like breasts of the women inebriate with youth; 
where at some places the sides of the pleasure lakes were adorned 
with Tilaka trees looking like the storehouse of the flowery-arrowed- 
one’s weapons, with the thickly grown sprays of blossoms opening 
as they were made the object of the eyes of the doe-eyed ones, as 
long as a garland of Kuvalaya petals, with their corners inconstant 
due to drinking; where the border regions of Ananga’s mansion 
was decorated with branches of Asoka trees which were like the 
abode of the fire of Love, which (trees) were marked by an abun¬ 
dance of bunches of flowers and leaves on being kicked by the lotus 
feet of the women, which (feet), had natural redness as if they were 
coloured with the Alaktaka dye; where at some places the sides of 

the. the tanks looked beautiful with the .... trees looking 

like the golden necklace of Rati because the rows of thickly growing 
yellow flowers were opening out at (22) the sweet and soft notes 
issuing from the throats of the slightly intoxicated women. 

(The description of the pleasure park. KUSUMA.KARA, 
ends, here. There RAVIDATTA sees the mansion of Madana 
which is made of white crystalline stones. In the mansion he sees 
lovely woman looking like the presiding deity of Love. Seeing her 
RAVIDATTA wonders about the skill of production of the creator, 
that —) ‘This one, who by her loveliness has put aside the beauty 
of the divine damsels has been created (by the creator) with great 
efforts after giving up his other creations in order to prove his skill 
in production. Since the beautiful things that are used to make 
her limbs do not resemble even singly the Kamala, the Kuvalaya, 
the Asoka, the moon and other things. 

On seeing her he thought—‘Oh in creation this is an unparallel¬ 
ed achievement of Prajapati; a matchless type among the class of 
women; a new sea of loveliness; an elixir of the life of love; a new 
form in forms; an incarnation of youth even of youth; the loveli¬ 
ness of loveliness; an excess of beauty even of beauty; a flood of 
ambrosia for the eyes of the onlooker; a chip of camphor to the eyes 
of young women; another creator for the creation of Ananga’s body; 
gain of an unconquerable and a novel weapon to Madana; another 
magnet for attracting the hearts of all people; an embodied fruit¬ 
fulness of the eyes of all men; another pleasure-ground for plea¬ 
sures; the one cause of perplexing people by her own coquetry; the 
one abode of love; the life of learning, (23) the stage for the teacher 
of cleverness; the highest glory of greatness; an unparalleled home 
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of matchlessness the breath of good fortune; the life of good form; 
the presiding deity of the graces of love; the seal of creation of the 
world of Prajapati; the unrivalled mistress of the mind-born-one; 
a magnet-doll for drawing the hearts of people; the charm of attrac¬ 
tion of the minds of all the people; love even of Love; coquetry 
even of coquetishness; sweetness even of sweetness; generosity 
even of generosity; the life of even the Fish-bannered God who was 
consumed by the fire of Hara’s eyes; the cleverness of cleverness; 
the field of fortune even of good fortune; the source of happiness 
of the onlookers; the wand of delusion for the people of the world; 
the embodied knowledge of magicians in subjecting the minds of 
the clever people; the main cause for producing disgust for other 
lovely things; she brings good fortune even to good Fortune; 
she is Madana’s laughter at the creation of the other Creator; the 
pride incarnate of the mind-born-one; the radiance even of reful¬ 
gence; the beauty even of beauty, the perfection of the creator- 
sculptor; the one happy and chance production of the Creator 

. for the blooming of the lotus-faces of men; a tossing 

wave in the ocean of love; the cleverness of cleverness; a new thing 
for novelty; a new gush for the original creation of Prajapati; the 
beauty of beauty; the theatre of mind-born-one for the entertain¬ 
ment. of all people; the perfect splendour of splendour; the seed of 
wonder; the annihilation of remembrance of a similar thing; 

.; the one resort of distinctive elegance; the 

beauty of beauty; the grace even of grace; the unique love of love; 

.; the youth of youth; the infatuation of infatuation; the 

wonder even of wonder; the cause of respect even of loveliness; the 
one abode of distinctness; the one cause of making ugly the moon, 
the Kamala, the Kuvalaya, the Indlvara and so on; the limitless 
beauty of endlessness; the bow string of Kiama; the embodied resi¬ 
dence of the mind-born-one; attachment even of Rati; the goddess 
of ill luck to the entire class of women; the cause of uprooting men 
of ordinary intelligence; the Nandana garden for the production of 
the wishfulfilling tree of the sentiment of love; the embodied 

essence of the world;.; matchlessness of matchlessness; 

the new dancing teacher for the dancers in the form of the iris of 
all men; the new enemy of Siva for giving rise to Madana; 

.; the banner of the victory of beauty; the complete 

absence of similarity; the cause of satisfying the thirst of the eyes 
of all the people and the cause of the eternity of the flower- 
arrowed-one. Thinking thus (about her) he stood there a long 
time as if stupefied, as if fainted, as if painted, as if infatuated and 
as if his body was stricken by the abundance of Smara’s arrows. 

She also on seeing the youth of charming form and opulent 
appearance became enamoured of him for a moment. She frequent- 
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ly glanced at him with affectionate eyes and exhibited her love by 
amorous gestures. Inferring his affluence from his form, she 
thought—‘Ah! after a long time a treasure had been obtained; 
after a long time the tree of hope has bloomed, desire has flowered, 
and ambitions have borne fruit. (24) Therefore, hence forth, let 
artful graces revive and let the secrets of harlotry become mani¬ 
fest’. Thinking thus, she started talking smilingly to a friend 
nearby and looked at him now and then making graceful move¬ 
ments. RAVIDATTA, who till now had not experienced the 
charms of love knew that very moment that she was enamoured of 
him, and as if coached by the Fish-bannered-one himself, under¬ 
stood that the gestures were directed to him only. He became 
doubly excited in mind with love, and thinking that his reactions 
should not be known to the others, he slowly entered (the mansion) 
and after performing the worship of Kandarpa, the destroyer of the 
pride of the three worlds, and offering salutations duly, he went 
away. Then under the excuse of seeing the pleasure park, with the 
mind not fixed elsewhere, thinking of her only, he proceeded to¬ 
wards his house. She also, following him with her friends, not 
avoiding his glances and exhibiting various love gestures, went to 
her house. 

When two or three nadikas of the day remained, she, 
VINAYAVATi, sent her dear friend SAnGAMIKA to his house. 
Going there she stood at his doors for a moment, then announced 
by his young friends, she entered. Taking her seat she said: T 
have something to say, give me a private audience’, and stopped. 
RAVIDATTA, recognizing her as her tVINAYAVATI’S) compani¬ 
on, was pleased. He indicated with his eye-brows the company of 
friends to go elsewhere. 

Getting an opportunity she said: “Good one! though this is 
against your rank and position yet as I am inflicted by anguish be¬ 
cause of my mistress, I tell you this, please listen. Since your lord- 
ship came within the sight of my mistress during the festive pro¬ 
cession of Madana, you have entered her heart cleft by hundreds 
of arrows of Smara. Since then her heart is pierced by a shaft, her 
mind is intoxicated, her body trembles and her breathing is heavy; 
her eyes are anxious to see you, her ears are delighted to hear your 
virtues, her speech is pregnant with your name, and her desires 
are to be united with you. You are a righteous man, therefore 
give my friend the boon of life. Take compassion on the wretched 
one by coming there yourself. In your smrtis and other sastras it 
is said that the killing of a woman is a great sin. If you do not 
oblige her by coming now then know her indeed to be dead". 
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Saying so she stopped. On hearing this, RAVIDATTA for a moment 
remained perplexed as to what should be done. He was tortured 
on the one hand by bashfulness, on the other by love, on the one 
hand by discrimination, on the other by agitation, on the one hand 
by the instructions of the elders, on the other by the intoxication 
of youth. After sometime he thought—‘let it be so at present’— 
and spoke tenderly, with affection, to SANGAMIKA: 

“Is there anything that remains for me to be said? The eyes of 
your mistress even by chance do not fall on the unfortunate, what 
to say of a heart full of love? All people desire her company, and 
the fact that she desires (anyone) is not possible even for Desire 
to desire. Therefore, I accept what you say. But this is contrary 
to my rank and position, so as my relations and elders. 


(But RAVIDATTA after going there once, habitually went to her 
and gave her riches. Though his elders came to know about it—) 
(25) thinking that what he gives is very little, he every day gave her 
costly ornaments, hundreds of gold pieces and various clothes, 
giving up the sense of shame and disregarding his elders’ instruc¬ 
tion. 


She perfectly understood his NllI raga and arranging picnics, 
festival of the third, religious pilgrimages and receiving presents 
from him she divested him of all his wealth and made him a pauper. 
Then through SANGAMIKA she sent him a word: 

“Today an old acquaintance, a merchant prince called VASU- 
DATTA, has come from Suvarnadvlpa after amassing a lot of 
wealth. Being attached to VINAYAVAT1 he moves about here 
and there saying that if she calls him even for a night he will give 
away all his wealth to her. Therefore you should stay at your 

place for two or three days. (All this wealth has been) given 

by you and this also will be of use to you”. 

Having told him thus, he was driven out. RAVIDATTA sat 

in his home considering what she would be thinking.would 

she be united with him,? Would he not become her lover also — 
thus he neither ate, nor slept, nor spoke, nor heard. He did not find 
peace anywhere as if he was pierced by a thorn in the vitals, and 
as if bit by a scorpion. 

When two-three days passed thus he went to VINAYA- 
VATI’S house in the company of Capalaka. He moved about to 
and fro. No one talked to him, no one noticed him. On seeing 
him they insulted him. Even then, with his passion redoubled, he 
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spent that day in false hope looking towards her with a raised 
neck. 

Next day, wandering the same way, talking to one of her ser¬ 
vants he went to SANGAMIKA’S house. There, when she did not 
speak to him, he said to her “SANGAMIKA, I have done as you bid 
me do. Two-three days have passed. Now why this delay?” 
After he said this, being disregarded by SANGAMIKA he followed 
her repeating the same thing. Then SANGAMIKA spoke to him as 
if he was not known to her:—“Who are you sir? What is this 
talk about two-three days? and what delay? Why do you thus 
speak like a madman?” 

Thus rebuked by her he passed two-three days moving about here 
and there, sticking on to her. 

On seeing VINAYAVATl from a distance he used to smile and 
make amorous actions like one insane. He did not know anything 
even when her men derided him. (26) Being thus disregarded by 
VINAYAVATl and laughed at by her servants, giving up shame 
of his elders he spent the remaining days of his life considering 
himself to be fortunate that he could see her at times. 

Thus oh Daughter! knowing his unflinching raga, harlotry was 
brought to a successful end (by VINAYAVATl). As a cloth dyed 
in indigo though washed by soda and the like by different methods 
does not leave its colour, similarly a man possessing Nill raga, 
even when ruined in a hundred ways, does not give up his deep 
attachment. 

THUS ENDS THE FIRST TALE OF RAVIDATTA IN THE 
SRNGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJADHI- 
RAJA-PARAMEsVARA SRIBHOJADEVA. 

(THE SECOND TALE OF VIKRAMASIMIIA) 

Having said this, when VISAMASILA stopped in her speech, 
SRNGARAMAnJARI, whose curiosity had been roused, said again 
“Mother you have described the Nil! raga. My curiosity increases, 
therefore now tell me about the Manjistha Raga”. Hearing this 
she began: In the city of Tamalipti ruled a king PRATAPAMUKUTA 
and dwelt a prince named VIKRAMASIMHA. He was rich, chari¬ 
table, noble, pleasure loving and valorous. 

One day loitering in the locality of the courtesans he saw MALA- 

TXJk, Nxfe Ysswt* mmm. 

life of youth, the breath of loveliness, the life of good fortune and the 
soul of beauty. Of her, possessing a face like the fullmoon, the 
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moonface was as if created by the Creator for gladdening the eyes 
of all the people day and night. 

She was staying in the house of a merchant by name VASU- 
DATTA on whom she depended for her livelihood. After having 
seen her the Prince became very miserable, his heart being pierced 
by Kandarpa’s arrows. He sent his companion PEI YAH V AD AKA 
to her. Going to her according to his (Prince’s) instructions he said: 
“Good lady, on seeing you prince VIKRAMASIMHA has fallen in 
love with you and is tortured by passion. In consultation with me 
as to how you could be approached he sent me here. Therefore tell 
me, (27) what should be done now”? Saying this he became silent. 
Hearing these words MALATIKA said, “Since I saw him, I have 
been tormented with love. But being helpless due to my accepting 
means of livelihood from VASUDATTA I do not know what to do. 
Such is our contract, and it is shameful and improper to break a con¬ 
tract. What can I do? But, after some days I will make an effort 
to bring an occasion which will enable me to contact him. This 
matter is not so much dear to him as to me, and the time of contract 
is also nearing end”. Saying this she sent away PRIYAMVADAKA. 
Having gone, PRIYAMVADAKA spoke to VIKRAMASIMHA about 
her love for him and the hope of meeting her. 


.. . When the Kutaja tree augmented the ocean of love, the surface of 
the earth was covered with Indragopas as if with the flowing drops of 
blood of the travellers whose hearts were rent on hearing the roarings 
of the demon in the form of the rainy season, whose tongue was 
spreading out in the form of lightning, whose fierce rows of teeth 
were in the form of lines of cranes, and whose collyr’ium-like dark 
body was soiled with heaps of dust rising due to strong wind. When 
(during the rainy days) at the sight of the watery clouds, out of joy 
the whole orb of the earth had as it were her hair standing on end 
in the form of the Kadamba flowers; had as it were flames rising in 
the form of shooting sprouts due to the contact with the fire of love 
burning in the hearts of travellers; was as if covered with an um¬ 
brella in the form of mushrooms having obtained the water for con¬ 
secration showered from the clouds; was as if smiling under the 
guise of the white Kutajas on seeing the proud women bowing down 
to their lovers abandoning the show of haughtiness which was 
(previously) assumed with obstinacy; which had started dancing out 
of joy in the form of the dancing of the peacocks on hearing the 
rumbling of the drum in the form of terrific clouds; whose love had 
as it were increased on seeing the sky with clouds on high in the 
form of the rows of trees bearing foliage; which was as if in tears 
in the form of the flowing streams out of compassion for the sweet¬ 
hearts of the travellers tortured by the anguish of passion; and which 
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was full of longing on seeing the rumbling masses of clouds as dark 
as the swarms of bees, possessing a rainbow and continuously pour¬ 
ing down water in the form of thousands of rippling rivers. 

Then he (VIKRAMASIMHA) experiencing a miserable plight 
passed his rainy days somehow anxiously, afflicted on the one hand 
by Madana, on the other by his own love; on the one hand by the 
rainy season and on the other by remembering her loving gestures 


(After sometime MALATIKA sent for VIKRAMASIMHA. He 
gave her lots of presents. But some thing gave offence to 
VIKRAMASIMHA and he stopped going to her. His attachment 
for her lessened day by day. And VISAMASILA tells her daughter 
that the people of Manji^tha Raga become detached soon, therefore 
they should not be pressed much). 

(28) THUS ENDS THE SECOND TALE OF VIKRAMASIMHA 
IN THE SRNGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHA- 
R A J ADHIRAJ A-PARAMES V ARA-SRIBHOJ ADE V A. 

(THE THIRD TALE OF MADHAVA) 

Now, when SRNGARAMANJARI said “Mother, I remain un¬ 
satiated (by hearing) these stories narrated by you. Please tell me 
therefore the means of winning over a person of Kusumbha raga”— 
VIS AM ASILA began: 

In the city of Vidiia there lived a bawd by name BHUJANGA- 
VAGURA. Her daughter’s name was KUVALAYAVALI. She was 
the one abode of beauty, youth, charm, and grace, and her chief 
aim was to earn money. In that city where she was earning wealth 
by harlotry turned up by chance a learned brahmana named 
MADHAVA, after amassing inexhaustible wealth from Simhala- 
dvipa. Hearing of her fame, he sent her the fees and spent with her 
one night. Being gratified that same night, in the morning he gave 
her a lot of wealth, thus satisfied her and left her alone as was be¬ 
fitting. After two or three days he was again called by her. He 
was again served with a bath, food and so on the same way and 
slept there the same way. Thus being sometimes invited and some¬ 
times sent away, he spent many happy days in her company. 

One day she arranged a gambling party and began draining the 
resources of MADHAVA. After many days she divested him of all 
his wealth. When he was pauperised he knew that now she would 
drive him out, therefore (29) he should act in such a manner that his 
reputation would not be completely ruined. While he was thus 
thinking monsoon, which produced torments of love, by the direc- 
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tions being covered with clouds whose rumbling resound in the 
forest unevenly spread out and possessing groups of colourful pea¬ 
cocks who look like the blooming Kutaja flowers, came to an end. 
And descended again the Autumn, as if to encourage him, which 
procured for the Lord of Rati a sovereign rule (lit. having one um¬ 
brella) in the three worlds and which was the seed of activity of 
those desirous of conquering; when (in autumn) the clouds 
became white as if brought to bear palor by the sandalpaste of the 
women in the form of directions separated from the rainy days as 
from their lover; when like an armlet made of various jewels, the 
rainbow was lost to the women in the form of directions who had be¬ 
come lean, being free from fat (clouds); when rows of royal swans, 
who by their lustre surpass the rays of the autumnal moon and who 
were eager for the lotus lakes flew in the directions like the fame 
of the flowered-arrowed-one which is continuously seeking desirous 
paths; when the forests, imitated the dark beauty of the eyes of the 
protectress of the rice-field by the fully blooming Kuvalayas, after 
giving up the mass of clouds which were insignificant because the 
weight of the water had flowed out due to constant raining; when 
the lustre of the sun, continuously spreading in the world as if at 
the order of the Fish-bannered-God, bore more heat; when the lakes 
of the lotuses raised their heads in the form of lotuses with their 

curly hair in the form of the blooming Kuvalayas.. to see 

the Autumn which is enchanting due to the blooming Kuvalayas and 
the sweet cackling of the female swans; when the moonlight which 
destroyed the beauty of clusters of Kumudas, every night and in 
every lake produced swarms of bees, the life breath of the self-born 
one like Rati who got back his life; and, like a fair lady, whose mind 
does the air Autumn not captivate, with her face in the form of 
the moon free from clouds, smiling under the guise of the open 
Ka£a flowers, with a sweet voice in the form of the intoxicated and 
cackling swans, with teeth in the form of the open Bandhuka flowers, 
with eyes in the form of the blooming Indlvaras, with breasts in the 
form of the clouds as white as dried sandal, with delicate hands in 
the form of the fresh lotus-plants, possessing three folds in the form 
of the small streams, with broad thighs in the form of the clear 
sandy banks, decorated with a tinkling girdle in the form of the row 
of the cranes sweetly clucking, and with a lustre in the form of 
fresh open Bijaka flowers? 

MADHAVA, knowing this to be the proper time for journeying 
desired to go to the Malaya country in search of wealth. He said 
to the bawd: “It is our duty to secure wealth and spend it. I am 
proceeding therefore towards the Malaya country to earn wealth. 
Hearing this KUVALAYAVALI started weeping and said to him: 
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“I cannot live even for a moment without you”. MADHAVA said 
to her, “How can I dare to take you to the forest full of lions and 
tigers? I will return after sometime. (30) Do not unnecessarily 
feel miserable”. 

When thus addressed she cried more, shedding tears as big as 
pearls, and said “I do not desire to sustain my life even for two or 
three days without you, what to say of so many days? Therefore 
take mercy on me and stay here for sometime”. In this manner, 
uttering words befitting a harlot, she tried to dissuade him but he 
did not stay back. While leaving he gifted to her his gorgeous up¬ 
per garment. 

Both of them followed him for some distance when the bawd 
said : 

“Sir, how will she live without you? Therefore please give her 
something as a token of remembrance”. 

He replied, “I have no such token with me”. 

To that the bawd made a rejoinder: “As a token of remem¬ 
brance give this garment of yours. Remembering that it had been 
worn by you, thinking of you only, and waiting hopefully for your 
return only, she will pass her days”. 

“I will do that” he said, “but many travellers come this way, 
and I feel shy. On leaving this path I shall give it to you”. 

After going some more distance, he saw a lonely spot and he 
called the bawd. He threw her on the ground, and while she lay 
tossing about, shrieking ‘Mother! Run, run,’ he quickly and forci¬ 
bly cut off her ears and nose. And said to her, “the garment that 
you asked for as a token of remembrance is not everlasting. For 
remembrance this token I give you”. Saying this, thinking that his 
purpose had been served, not worrying about his loss of wealth, he 
went away. 

Therefore, child! even the passionate become indifferent when 
troubled. The men of Kusumbha raga become averse and bring 
about evil. Therefore without giving offence to them and guarding 
the causes that lead to estrangement, the people of Kusumbha raga 
should be drained of their resources. As a cloth dyed in Kusumbha 
cannot bear heat, washing and the like, so also the man possessing 
the Kusumbha raga”. 

Then SRNGARAMANJAR1 said, “Mother, my curiosity in¬ 
creases, therefore tell me all that has been alluded to by you”. 
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When addressed thus, she (VI$AMAsILA) said, “Child, now 
hear how by discernment, hidden treasure can be found out and 
how a man of Haridra raga can be won over”. 

THUS ENDS THE THIRD TALE OF MADHAVA IN THE §RN- 
G ARAM AN J ARIKATHA COMPOSED BY M AH AR A J ADHIR A J A- 
P AR AMESV AR A-SRIBHO J ADE V A. 

(THE FOURTH TALE OF SURADHARMAN) 

Here on the banks of the Ganges, is a town of the brahma- 
pas called Hastigrama. There lived a brahmana called SURA¬ 
DHARMAN. He was extremely poor as were also his father and 
grandfather. He did not obtain sufficient food . . . (31) and he be¬ 
came a young man by the time his father died. He saw the wealth of 
the other persons of the town and felt miserable, and wondered by 
what means he would obtain such wealth. ‘Riches help to gain more 
riches, but I have nothing. I would serve a king, but I do not know 
how. Now what should I do? Be it so, I shall worship the Lord 
of the Sea’. 

Resolving thus, wandering he came to the shores and saw the 
sea. (The sea) which was embracing as it were his beloved, the 
Glory of the sky with plump breasts, by waves scraping the sky, 
surpassing the mountains by their heights, adorned with various 
precious jewels and whitened by balls of foam as white as sandal- 
paste; whose water was drunk by the submarine-fire which assumed 
many bodies, being unable to drink it all with one, under the guise 
of the flashing creepers of corals. 


To such a god of the sea he started paying homage. Every 
morning wearing a short leather petticoat and taking a staff in his 
hands he would go and offer a handful of flowers to the sea, and 
bowing down he would move forward and backward with the tide 
and the ebb. Spending the whole day thus, in the evening after 
paying his salutations to the sea he would return. He spent many 
years thus, sustaining himself on alms. 

Now once, taking pity on him, the sea, assuming the form of 
a small boy said to him: “Oh! Brahmana, why do you trouble your¬ 
self day and night by coming and going?” Being thus spoken to, 
he said: (32) “Young man, why do you worry about it? Go your 
own way”. But when the boy persistently asked him he said: “I am 
much afflicted by poverty which has come down to me from gene¬ 
rations together with my family traditions. Therefore I am wor¬ 
shipping the sea”. Seeing his firm resolve, the boy said: “I am the 
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Lord of the Sea come because of your services. Therefore accept 
this invaluable jewel” having said so, he gave it to him. Receiving 
it SURADHARMAN considered his efforts fruitful and happily went 
home. He wondered how it could be protected. Thinking a way 
out, he tore open his thigh, put the jewel in it and then healed it 
up. He then dressed like a madman, wearing rags, tying a dried 
garland on the head, eating on the way, sleeping anywhere, his 
body stained with dirt, and muttering only ‘Mother knows*. People 
heart fascinated by its glory had taken up his abode after having 
given up his stay at Kailasa? 

Wandering thus on the road he reached Ujjayini after some days. 
How could that (city) be described where even the Lord of the 
three worlds, Sri Mahakalanatha prompted by pleasures and his 
heart fascinated by its glory had taken up his abode after having 
given up his stay at Kailasa? 

The city was protected by King VIKRAMARKA, who by the 
valour of his arms destroyed all his enemies and who imposed takes 
like Trivikrama (Vi$nu, who captured Bali). He had a courtesan 
named DEVADATTA who attracted the minds of all people. She was 
rich and famous. She was the one abode of beauty, charm, youth, 
cleverness and grace. She used to travel always searching for some¬ 
one wealthy and fit to be fleeced. Once when she mounted on a 
cart drawn by horses and was accompanied by five or six hundred 
foot-soldiers and a retinpe of clever maids she saw the mad man. 
Noticing his form she knew for certain that the man was in posses¬ 
sion of some treasure for which even the three worlds were worth¬ 
less, that the rogue was not mad by nature but only posing like a 
madman for some reason. Thinking thus, she said to him: “Good 
one, whence do you come? Where do you wish to go?” Though 
asked thus many times he only replied ‘mother knows*. Then by 
her intuition knowing of his real self, she made him sit on the rear 
of the cart and brought him home. There he was bathed, fed and 
adorned with clothes, ornaments and unguents worthy of men of her 
company and she enjoyed with him sensual pleasures. 

She spent six months with him in a similar manner, giving up 
her harlotry and neglecting her services to the king. Even by mis¬ 
take he never gave another reply, but spoke as he had spoken 
before. Once it occurred to him that she had brought him because 
she had judged him correctly so it may be that by staying there 
more he might give her everything out of infatuation. (33) The best 
thing to do therefore was to go away from there. But wondering 
how to go away, he folded his hands and pointing towards his own 
country, indicating his desire to go, he frequently said ‘mother 
knows*. - • - . - . 
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“I shall not be able to live even for a moment without you. 
Sir, why do you go away? If you wish to go for obtaining riches 
then all my wealth is yours”. Saying this, she gave him her neck¬ 
laces, jewelled armlets and wealth in gold and started weeping: 
“If”, (she continued) “you wish to go to your country to meet your 
people, then I have got friends who will bring them here”. Thus 
was he addressed, but he repeatedly said ‘mother knows’ and point¬ 
ed towards his own country. When Devadatta thought that she 
had been deceived and it was not possible to hold him back any 
more, he was permitted to go, and he quickly started for his own 
country. After that she reflected thus: “My life is lost, this beauty 
of youth is fruitless, the pride of good fortune is worthless, the 
secrets of cheating rogues studied since birth bears no fruit and the 
secrets of harlotry as taught by groups of bawds and handed down 
through generations have vanished. Now if he thus escapes de 
ceiving me, then I shall cut off my breasts and throw them into 
fire”'. Resolving thus, she called two girls and instructed them to 
go after him. 

She said, “Avoiding his sight you two should go two yojanas 
by the by-path. After you have covered two yojanas, one of you 
should come from the opposite village towards him. The other 
should walk slowly behind him. Then the one coming from the 
front should ask the one near him, as if recognizing who she is, and 
then act as has been taught”. 

Both of them followed him, and met each other the way it has 
been described. And one said: “Priyangika! whence do you come?” 
Priyangika: “From UjjayinL But Lavangika! from where do you 
come?” Lavangika “From this village. Many days have passed 
since I left UjjayinI, therefore tell me how is the king? what is 
condition of the state? and what is the news?” Conversing thus, 
picking up pieces of dungs, they walked some distance with him. 

Priyangika: “Sister Lavangika! How shall I express? In Uj- 
jayinT I heard of a great wonder. The courtesan by name Devadatta 
fell in love with some mad man. Though she tried to hold him back 
by offering him all her wealth he did not stay back. Disregarding 
her he went away somewhere. (34) That very moment, with her 
heart broken out of love for him she died. And now the women of 
her retinue and her dependents are preparing to die”. 

On hearing this Suradharman, who was walking, abruptly came 
to a stop. He asked: “What are you talking about?” When he was 
told everything upto ‘he went away somewhere’ he muttered; ‘I 
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am that sinner’ and determined to put an end to his own life return¬ 
ed to Devadatta’s house. 

When he reached there he saw on one side pieces of sandal¬ 
wood, on the other curious garments and pots of ghee, and also 
heard the wailings of her routine. On seeing him from a distance 
MAKARADAMSTRA shouted: 

“Oh! sinner, have you returned? Having killed my daughter 
who was my life and the ornament of the whole world, what else 
have you come to do? By whose favour will this family live now? 
How will I live? You have destroyed the head of the family”. 

While she was saying thus, he saw the lifeless DEVADATTA 
placed on bier. Then he said sharply: “Mother, why do you re¬ 
proach me? Inevitable is the course of Destiny. What purpose is 
served by scorning me? It is your Fate that this calamity has be¬ 
fallen you. Be it so. I do not desire to live without her”. Saying 
this, resolving to put an end to his life, he tore open his thigh and 
gave her the invaluable jewel which by its lustre reddened the 
directions. _ He further said, “By obtaining this jewel your family 
has bid farewell to poverty”. The bawd then said to DEVADATTA in 
her own language: “Rise, O perturbed one!”. As soon as the am¬ 
brosial words entered her ears, DEVADATTA breathed a little, 
stretched her body twice or thrice and started looking around. Im¬ 
mediately joyous shouts burst forth. Felicitations were offered, 
and rumour spread that DEVADATTA had been taken by death but 
has recovered again. Clasping her to neck MAKARADAMSTRA 
chided her. Some one quickly fell at her feet and some others roll¬ 
ed in front of her. Gradually when festivity ended, MAKARA¬ 
DAMSTRA reproached even the son-in-law, then bathed him, clothed 
him, and welcomed him again. DEVADATTA also bathed, put un¬ 
guents and ornaments and spent three-four days with him. 

Now once at midnight, while he was talking lovingly to her 
about different things, due to force of habit the words ‘mother 
knows’ escaped him. 

DEVADATTA asked: “Ah, does your mother know or do I 
know?” (35) Folding his hands he said: “Mother does not know any¬ 
thing, you know everything”. 

“If I know everything, then out with you” was DEVADATTA’S 
reply and she kicked him out. While leaving he woefully said: 
“Give me some provision for the journey”. He was given two 
gold palas and was driven out. 
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“Thus, oh daughter, he was attended to by DEVADATTA even 
at the loss of her own wealth; though obstinate he was taken in after 
having known that which was secretly hidden, then understanding 
his Haridra raga, draining him of all his resources he was driven 
out. That is about Haridra raga. Therefore my daughter, in the 
case of a person of Haridra raga, without any compunction, even 
by extraordinary means it is best to dispossess a man completely. 
As by the heat of the sun and so on Haridra raga fades, so in the case 
of man of Haridra raga threatening and the like make him averse, 
so without that, by extraordinary means, he should be immediately 
divested of his wealth. 

THUS ENDS THE FOURTH TALE OF SURADHARMAN IN 
THE S^NGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJA-PARAMESVARA-SRIBHOJADEVA. 

THE FIFTH TALE OF DEVADATTA 

Moreover daughter I have already said that to please a person 
you should know his mind.” Listen about it: 

Here in the city of UjjayinI, presided over by the Lord of the 
Beings, Sri MahakMa, there ruled King VIKRAMARKA. By the 
valor of his own hands he secured the title of the three worlds. He 
had a courtesan called DEVADATTA, a jewel in the armlet of all 
the kings. She was as it were the life, the breath, the conscious¬ 
ness, the vitals and all of the Fish-bannered God. She was the field 
of good fortune, the abode of charm, the refuge of youth, the place 
of arts, the residence of the pleasures of the mansions, and the house 
of graces. She was as if created by the creator by putting toge¬ 
ther all the lovely things of the world. 

(36) The king having brought under subjection all the enemies 
experienced the joy of an< unrivalled kingship and protected the whole 
earth like one town. He sometimes fought the lords of elephants 
which laved the earth by the flow of rut, which competed with the 
elephants of Indra and which in their hugeness mocked the Anjana- 
giri. He sometimes rode horses of high breed, which in speed sur¬ 
passed wind; he sometimes practised archery on the parade ground 
deafening the directions with the constant twanging of the bows; 
he spent his time sometimes by witnessing practice of warfares^ 
sometimes by thoughts on Sastras, sometimes by studying the use 
of different weapons, sometimes by watersports, sometimes by warn 
derings in the pleasure gardens, sometimes by talking with friends, - 
sometimes in the company of his beloveds, sometimes by seeing 
shows and sometimes by the sport of hunting. 
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Once, when only a quarter of the night had passed, when 
the friend of Kumudini (the Moon) rose, when clusters of Kumud& j 
bloomed, when the directions were again lighted by the vanishing" 
of darkness, . . ., when the living beings had all rested .... 

* * * 

* * * 

* * * 

(The king and DEVADATTA were conversing on the top of the 
palace. The king asked her how her class of persons can win over 
by talking, loving etc. She knitted her eyebrows and exhibited her 
aversion to the king’s enquiries. But to entertain him, she said 
that she will only tell him of a wonderful thing she experienced 
the other day. While going some distance from the main palace- 
gate she saw a gem horse which by its beauty mocked Ucchaisravas. 
He (horse) had beautiful parts (kala) like the moon «which possess¬ 
es digits*; he had a lovely frontal bone with a lock of curls falling 
backwards like the sea «which has lovely conchshells opening on 
the right*; he quickly stood on the ground. 

(37) His hoofs were as dark as the indranlla jewels; whose 
body was rocamana ^possessed of a tuft of hair on the neck* 
though virocamana «very resplendent*; he was handsome as Uccaihs- 
ravas yet was anuccaihsravas «his neigh was not loud*, he was a 
tarksya «garuda, horse* yet was a hooded serpent «had a wide 
girth*; he was white as the moon yet as beautiful as coral «possess- 
ed of beautiful long hair*; he was Suktiman «possessed a clirl on 
the breast* though Sriparvata «the residential mountain of Laksmi*; 
he was, it seemed wind incarnate; the mind embodied; fame incar¬ 
nate of the class of horses. He had not much flesh on the face like 
the emaciated shoulder of Visnu with whom Lakiml had a love 
quarrel; he was broad in chest like garuda; prominent in shoulders, 
not in stupidity; small in ears, not in form; hard in hoofs, not in 
face; deep in mind, not dull in spirit; soft in hair on the body, not 
in bearing lashes of whips; precise in its pace like the blade of 
the sword; shining in its complexion and eyes; bent in the neck 
and the pacings; quick in speed and understanding; he was made 
of all the seasons being fragrant in breath (Vasanta), pure in con 
duct (Summer), a fortunate acquisition of all the riches gained in 
conquests (Monsoon), very powerful in conquering others (month 
of Kartika), huge in form (Hemanta) and cold in all excuses 
(Sisira); he was white as the moon yet was Kala «black, the God 
of death*. He was the terrible. . . to the circle of enemies on the 
borders of battle fields; his greatness was Wide-spread; he was skil¬ 
ful in Catuska; superior in speed; first amongst the fastest; foremost 
on pathways; his movements were unobstructed in making rounds; 
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due to his peace and due to his moving in the skies he was not at¬ 
tached both ways (?); he sat in patience as if covered by a mass of 
lustre as white as tagara flowers and as if covered with a cover 
of strength out of fear of touching the earth being divine himself; 
he looked handsome having created for himself a moving canopy 
by the lustre uprising from the saddle studded with various jewels; 
having pearls sown in the borders of the saddles like drops of 
ambrosia for the propitiation of the eyes of the onlookers; having 
a neck looking like the top of the crystal mountain encircled by 
rows of clouds on account of it (neck) being girded with a collar 
of emeralds; he looked as if his wonderful good conduct was sung 
by rows of golden bells on his chest tinkling due to his naturally 
moving fore-feet; it appeared that he had spread out his wing as if 
for competing with garuda, on account of the slightly handing ga- 
jendrakas on both the sides; he was foremost among the circle of 
horses due to his sweet sound like the lord of the Gandharvas. . . .; 
(48) his rear part was covered by the refulgence of various gems 
like a portion of the Milky Ocean; (38) the residence of the Goddess 
of beauty; the family house of elegance; the abode of good conduct; 
and the life of brilliance; he was of a good breed and was very big. 

On seeing him I thought ‘well, this royal family has various 
gems, and in this family which is a refuge of all wonders I have 
seen today a jewel of a horse’. But as I was curiously looking at it 
I saw a very handsome young man astride it. Then I thought ‘in¬ 
deed this man has come to call me’ and I quickly mounted the 
horse. Then the horse was goaded by him and it flew in the sky 
that was flooded with moonlight. 

Due to its speed I did not now how far I was carried. When I 

went some distance then in the night. 

* * * 

* * * 

* * * 

. Then she was led to a mansion and the horse came down on 
the earth. They entered and there DEVADATTA saw a beautiful 
woman weeping. Another man with a cane entered. She was asked 
by them to work as a messenger of love. One of them was saying 
that since birth he had been suffering the anguish of separation 
and therefore) ... 

(39) “DEVADATTA! you should bring about an union as you 
wish to haye it”. . When he stopped in his speech, the other get¬ 
ting an opportunity said: Noble. DEVADATTA, you alone are cap¬ 
able of doing it, and therefore with great hopes you have been 
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brought here”. With my anger redoubled I said to him; “Am I not 
a lady? Am I your slave that I will act as a messenger for you?” 

“When I said this he took up the cane in. anger and started 
beating me. Being tortured thus I frequently said ‘The feet of king 
VIKRAMADITYA, who has conquered the three worlds, are my re¬ 
fuge’. They were perplexed thinking that by my remembering you, 
(40) you would indeed come. So they threw me there, and I saw 
them running away in confusion. Then I saw myself fallen on the 
parade ground. This incident took place this very night”. 

On hearing the narrative, the king said to her: “DEVADATTA, 
is this true?” 

DEVADATTA said: “If it be untrue then the king may punish 

me”. 

Again the king asked: “Is it true?” “If it is untrue then by the 
order of the king I am cursed indeed. As soon as I took the name 
of your lordship then the confusion of those running away was such 
that I cannot even express it in words. I only heard their words 
‘VIKRAMADITYA has come, VIKRAMADITYA has come’. In that 
confusion I did not know where the airplane flew away. 

Wonderstruck, the king again said: “DEVADATTA, is this 
true?” DEVADATTA said just then as if confused, “Sir, it is en¬ 
tirely true. Why should I speak untruth in the presence of the 
king?” 

King SAHASAMKA was pleased, he said: “Oh! Superintendents 
of elephants! leaving aside the best of elephants, immediately give 
to DEVADATTA the second Lord of elephants together with four 
crores of gold pieces, rich ornaments and dresses”. 

“My Lord,” then courteously added DEVADATTA, “this I 
shall inform you. Outside the couch this is the one I get. On the 
couch I shall take another also. Your lordship asked me before 
how my class of persons acquire (wealth). Well, this is how they 
do it”. Smilingly she spoke thus and stopped. 

Hearing this VIKRAMARKA was twice pleased and he said: 
“Well done, DEVADATTA, well done. I have been enlightened in 
a charming manner. The tradition of your class has thus been 
elevated to a high state” saying this he doubled his gifts. 

Therefore, oh daughter! for those who drain the resources of 
men by knowing their minds the gain of wealth is certain. For it 
is a great truth that there is nothing a person would not give when 
his greatness is glorified. 
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THUS ENDS THE FIFTH TALE OF DEVADATTA IN THE 
SRNGARAMANJARiKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJADHI- 
RA J A-P AR AMES V ARA-SRIBH O J ADE V A. 

THE SIXTH TALE OF LAVANYASUNDAR! 

“Moreover, O daughter! for those who try to secure their 
object even at the risk of self-sacrifice after taking refuge with a 
man of great valour and adventure, the fulfilment of their self-inte¬ 
rests is not difficult. This I told you before, I shall illustrate it to 
you now”: 

(41) “Here there is a town called Ahicchatra, famous in the 

world, and presided over by great men like the rich merchants. 

and others. There ruled for a long time king VAJRAMUKUTA enjoy¬ 
ing the pleasures of kingship. He had defeated the circle of neigh¬ 
bouring princes with t]ne support of his ministers in their service 
since his father’s times, had gradually conquered all the arrogant 
enemies and was surrounded by a powerful retinue. 

In the same town dwelt also an oilman by name GHUDA who 
was in affluent conditions because of his rich patrimony. He had a 
wife named LAVANYASUNDAR!, young and beautiful, looking like 
a play-doll of Madana, the ornament of youth and loveliness even 
of loveliness. Her beauty was not unparalleled in her own class of 
people, but as it surpassed (the beauty of) all the other women it 
was an object of wonder to all the people. Enjoying amorous plea¬ 
sures in her company his days passed happily. 

Once while she was in her own house she tame within the sight 
of the king who was roaming about. Seeing her, as if wonderstruck, 
stupefied, infatuated, and helpless due to the striking of the arrows 
of Love, he somehow reached his house. He wondered how she 
could be obtained, for he would surely not desire to live without 
getting her. When he came to know from the spies that she was 
the wife of GHUDA, the oilman, he considered how he could bring 
him under his subjection. He arrested him under the pretext of 
adulteration in oil. Though, he (the oilman) offered to pay fine in 
lakhs, he did not free him. On the other hand he tortured him by 
inflicting many punishments. LAVANYASUNDAR! then understood 
the king’s intentions, and said to her husband: “You must free 
yourself by giving whatever fine the king asks of you”. According¬ 
ly he said to the king: “Your majesty does not accept even 
gold drammas, please tell me then what else should I give you? 
Whatever you command I shall definitely give”. The king asked 
for a hundred elephants knowing that it would be impossible for 
him to obtain them. Hearing this the oilman was very much 
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perturbed in his mind with a series of worries such as ‘Where on 
one hand is my caste and where on the other the elephants? There¬ 
for I am totally lost. What is the way out? And what resort?’, 
LAVANYASUNDAR1 came and asked him what the king had asked 
from him. Nervously he said “As I am asked by him to get a hun¬ 
dred elephants my end is near at hand. How will I be ever 
released?” 

She said: “You accept it, I will get you a hundred elephants”. 

When the oilman accepted the king’s command, the king 
thought that he would never be able to obtain a hundred elephants, 
therefore she would be in his possession now. Thinking thus he 
said “When could you get me a hundred elephants?” Instructed by 
her, the oilman asked for six months. The king agreed. The oilman 
then said to his wife: “Why did you (42) make me accept such a fine 
without the faith (to pay it to him)?” She sajd to him: “This king is 
in love with me and under this pretext wishes to possess me. But it is 
an undesirable hope. He is (like) my father. Therefore you must do 
what I say, and I shall get a hundred elephants in due time.” He 
agreed to what she said. “My conduct need not be considered 
when it is a question of your (life)”, she added. 

Then taking with her five-hundred best horses and carts, a retinue 
adorned with clothes and ornaments of various kinds.keep¬ 

ing in mind King SAHASANKA, the abode of all adventures, she 
started for Uj jay ini. After a few days she reached Ujjayini. She 
took up her residence on the bank of the Sipra, where the heat of the 
sun was warded off by trees and creepers bearing various kinds of 
leaves and flowers. She had a rumour bruited about herself 
that a courtesan, who in beauty surpassed the damsels of heaven, had 
arrived from some place. She distributed gifts adequately to the 
suppliant and spent her days in pleasures. She gave hope to the 
feudatories and others who came there asserting their superiority by 
saying ‘I shall do what I can’. But she never accepted anything 
from anyone. 

As days went by news reached the ears of king SAHASANKA. 
Out of curiosity he sent his spies to verify the rumour. When they 
reported that it was true, then under the pretext of going on a hunt¬ 
ing he passed by her house. She draped herself in gorgeous robes 
and showed herself gracefully to the king. On seeing her he fell in 
love with her, and returning from hunting somehow, he passed by 
the same path and came to his residence. Reaching home, with his 
mind striken by Smara’s arrows, he sent his clever and affectionate 
entertainer MUKHARAKA immediately to her place. Gfoing there, 
meeting her and talking about various things he said after some time 
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courteously; “(While the king) was returning home from hunting 
(he saw you) and has sent me to find out to whom you belong and 
who you are. Therefore you may say. 


“(She says that she had heard of the king and had come to him and 
if he does not accept her then in this life.MUKHARAKA con¬ 
sidered himself as having done his job and.thought) 

‘Ah! this is indeed a shower of flowers without a creeper and a 
shower of water without clouds’. 


When heat lessened ..... and the Lord of the lotuses went to 
the west; when the shade of the trees turned the other way as if 
unable to bear the heat:.... (43) when herds of hogs moved about 
here and there; when herds of cows moving slowly due to satiation, 
ruminating and hearing the tinkling of the small bells resounding 
due to the movement of the neck as they were walking, and with 
their eyes a little tired due to fatigue, were returning slowly to the 
town from the forests; when on the roads only a few travellers were 
seen; when flocks of birds, leaving the pastures quickly flew 
towards the garden trees; when the directions exhausted by the 
fierce heat became cool as if pleased at the touch of the evening 
breeze; when gradually the sun (lit. whose charioteer is Aruna) red 
as the young, red-crested cock came to the top of the western mount¬ 
ain; and when the eventide made the intermediate space red with 
its rays red as if dipped in lac, like a weaver who weaves the middle 
part by spreading the threads through the shuttle; when the garden 
grounds looked beautiful as if marked with the alaktaka-dye transfer¬ 
red from the feet of the moving forest deities, due to the mixing of 
the thick shade of the trees with the evening glow seen between the 
interstices; when the waters of the lakes looked splendid being 
covered by a network of the rays of the sun atop the setting mount¬ 
ain and therefore turned red as if by the blood from the hearts of 
the pairs of cakravaka birds anguished by the forthcoming separa¬ 
tion; when the clear crystalline floors in every house looked as if 
swept by the kuhkumarasa because of being mixed with the rays of 
the sun resembling the open pomegranate flowers; when the even¬ 
tide was resplendent as if it were with the tide of the tossing ocean 
of love overcoming the world. ..... 1. 

....... Gradually rose the Lord of the night-lotuses giving life to the 

clusters of, kumudas and Love. Which was like a golden ear-orna¬ 
ment of the eastern direction,, the mark of kuhkumarasa on the fore¬ 
head of the night, the shining golden mirror of the directions, the 
only blooming golden lotus in the lake of the sky, the one pot-like 
breast of the heaven anointed with kunkuma with its garment in 
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the form of darkness having slipped off on one side; like the play¬ 
ing ball of Rati turned red due to the red-dye on her palm; 
and which was like a golden pot for the consecration of the future 
sovereign, the mind-born one. Then giving pleasure to women, 
rising from the ocean, being surrounded by constellations, and 
giving joy to the kumudas, (44) the Lord of the Stars, shone brightly, 
destroying the demons in the form of darkness as black as powder¬ 
ed collyrium. When the moonlight produced the fire of love, 
which tore open the clusters of kumudas and the hearts of the 
eakravakas; which destroyed the darkness pervading the by-paths 
and the pride of the haughty women, which agitated the sea full 
of waves and the hearts of the lovers, which pained the elephants’ 
tusks and the minds of the separated ones; and which was being 
drunk in on all sides by the families of the cakorakas with their 
beaks open and by the eyes of the people and yet was on the in¬ 
crease . when such words of the friends clever in bringing 

about love quarrels and unions were heard spoken to the proud 
women: ‘Friend, Madana is irresistible, the mature rays of the 
moon are unbearable, youth is shortlived, and the bond of love is 
unsteady’; when the lights of the mansions first enkindled were 
clearly perceived in the bodies of the separated women like the 
reflection of the sparks of the fire of love, when the wanton women 
whose hearts were filled with passions sent to their lovers the 
messengers forgetting and instructing the messages again and 
again, when the ladies wrote the messages of love with the juice 
of the musk on the leaves of the ketaki in the lamp of the moon; 
when the women looking again and again at the paths of the lovers 
decorated their houses; when smoke of the kalaguru incense issued 
from the windows of the vasakasajjas like the measures of the 
inflamed fire of love; when the abhisarikas went in all the direc¬ 
tions like the presiding deities of the moonlight, with their bodies 
covered with white garments, with the powder of thick ghanasara 
sprinkled over the cheeks, with the pearl ornaments on every limb, 
with the whole body anointed with sandalpaste and with their 
braids of hair tied with the blooming mlalatl flowers. Then the 
whole earth was as if expanded with nectar, flooded by the milk of 
ocean, made of crystalline stone, made of the lustre of the Dramida 
women’s teeth recently polished, made from the inner part of the 
leaves of the palmtree, be sprinkled with molten silver, and 
as if carved out of the tusks of elephants; when it (the earth) 
possessed the beauty of the Candraloka, when the moon slowly 
whitened the directions and became pure and rose up in the sky, 
transferring its own redness to the minds of couples. 

At that time the king sent MUKHABAKA to fetch her. She 
also, looking at the road with her neck raised like the agriculturists 
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looking anxiously at the watery clouds, saw him coming. When he 
told her of the king’s acceptance of her, she was mighty pleased. 
She quickly came to the king’s palace. When LAV ANY ASUND ARI 
came, the king, full of love, enjoyed amorous pleasures in her com¬ 
pany that night. And in the morning having performed his morn¬ 
ing worship and having finished his meals etc., seated comfortably 
and happily, he told the whole affair to BHATTAMATRGUPTA. 
(45) Hearing about it BHATTAMATRGUPTA said to him: 

“Sire different kinds of selfish women move about the earth. 
Therefore, your Lordship should not trust them. I know this is har¬ 
lotry”. When BHATTAMATRGUPTA told him thus, he thought ‘Do 
I not know what is natural love and what is harlotry? Let it be. 
What have I to do with it. BHATTAMATRGUPTA is venerable, 
therefore I shall not say anything. He is always like that’. Thus 
disregarding him he confidentially spent many days in her comnany. 

But BHATTAMATRGUPTA again and again reminded him of 
his words. One day while he was thus reminding, the king said: 
“Then how can true love be known? When I test her, she does not 
even protect herself. On the other hand all signs of love are visible 
in her. And I do not notice any aversion in her such as thinking of 
some one else even in dreams”. Whe he said this to BHATTAMATR¬ 
GUPTA, he again said to the king: 

“Then your Lordship should test her by rustic methods”. But in 
order to test her, as he derided her more and more by such vulgar 
methods as cutting of her nails, teeth, and hair, she became more 
and more pleased and affectionate. He told BHATTAMATRGUPTA 
everything. When he said: “You always scoff her by saying this 
is all harlotry, nothing but harlotry, but not a single act of her’s is 
like that of a harlot,” to him BHATTAMATRGUPTA again 
said, “She is a clever rogue that she has produced this illusion in 
your Lordship’s mind. Now I am convinced that all this is 
harlotry." 

Through others she knew what BHATTAMATRGUPTA said 
(about her) and being always apprehensive looked upon him with 
great awe. But once it occurred to her that many days had passed 
and the time (of six months) would soon be over. Thus thinking 
she came where the king and BHATTAMATRGUPTA were talking 
and sitting for a moment, said “This is indeed the fruit of your 
favour that having come from a distance out of love for your merits, 
this person says it is all harlotry. Let it be so. This consideration 
indeed is a proper return for my love. It is well that you, a king, 
and this one, towards whom you are favourably disposed, are in 
unison.” The king exclaimed: “Who told you this falsehood? Is 
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BHATTAMATfiGUPTA like that or myself?” On hearing that, she 
smiled a little, stood there for a second and then entering the bed¬ 
room, taking the king's dagger lying on it, severed her head. 

Then with his mind full of misgivings VIKRAMARKA entered 
within and saw her with the head cut off. As if struck by lighten- 
ing, as if enveloped in flames, as if gazed at by a poisonous snake, 
he stood there a moment. Afterwards, with due consideration he 
called BHATTAMATRGUPTA inside and said: 

“BHATTAMATRGUPTA! do you see the end of harlotry?” He 
said: ‘‘Sire, I have seen it. What else shall I say but this, that this 
is harlotry too.”. 

(46) The king was wrathful. Disregarding BHATTAMATRGUPTA, 
making his servants lift her up as she was, he came to the temple of 
the Goddess Asapura. VIKRAMADITYA sent his whole retinue 
outside and himself prepared to cut off his head. That moment the 
Goddess Asapura caught hold of his hand and said: 

“Son, O son! do not be rash. You are not an ordinary person. 
Why do you put an end to your life out of sheer compassion for 
others?” 

He answered “Forgive me, Oh Divine One! Please leave off my 
hand. I shall present you a desirable offering today.” 

The Goddess said: “I am pleased with your extraordinary valour. 
Therefore speak, what do you desire?” 

VIKRAMARKA said to her: “Goddess! Let LAVANYASUNDARI 
come back to life”. And the Goddess made her alive again. 

Happy in mind VIKRAMARKA returned with her to the palace. 
Everywhere felicitations were offered and the townsmen were all 
very happy. Thus the days of those two, satisfied, happy and deep¬ 
ly attached to one another, were spent. 

And now one day, after meals, when the day was practical¬ 
ly at end, when the friend of the lotuses was gradually going 
to the western direction, VIKRAMARKA, seated in the ivory 
balcony with her, saw a lord of the elephants named RIPUDALANA 
who was roaming about at pleasure. The (elephant) was as it were 
devouring the orb of the earth by his four feet which bore striking 
resemblance to caskets made of black jewels; possessing jewels in 
the form of nails as if they were the eighteen extensive islands come 
under his feet; looking handsome with his well formed hind-quarter 
and shining skin looking like the mansion of pleasures of the God¬ 
dess of Beauty; adorned by strong and well built shoulders as if 
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they were the doors of the heart, the residence of the Goddess of 
Valour; possessing a splendid wide chest looking like an extensive 
sea of inviolable beauty adorned with the tossing of fish; due to his 
face being thickly covered with swarms of bees falling on account 
of the continuously oozing rut it appeared that the Creator made a 
dark pit without effort out of mercy for the injury that may have 
been done to all the other elephants; which appeared as if possessed 
of flames of the fire of anger on account of the spreading lustre of 
his pair of eyes as yellow as drops of honey; which looked splendid 
with a pair of long, glossy and smooth tusks possessing the com¬ 
plexion of fresh malati flowers, appearing to be the first two sprouts 
of the universally pervaded fame born out of destruction of 
herds of intoxicated elephants; decorated with two cheeks as if with 
two kula-parvatas which are the source of the wide and continuous¬ 
ly flowing river of rut; adorned with a kumbha (frontal prominence 
on the forehead) with something marked on it looking like an auspi¬ 
cious pot adorned with leaves for greeting the Goddess of Victory; 
having broad ears imparting broadness to the naturally broad face; 
which, because of the skin painted with small red dots (appeared) 
as if variegated with the particles of the blood of the enemy’s ele¬ 
phants destroyed in many fights, and having waving lobes as if 
fanning the cheeks heated by the thick rut; looking fierce with a 
thick, gradually thinning, and very long trunk swinging fast, as if 
searching for all the herds of elephants on earth; (47) possessing a 
pair of temples looking terrific by the ruddy brightness of sindura 
applied to them and looking like the breasts of the Goddess of 
Victory red due to the continuous rubbing of kunkuma; making 
the single-streamed Yamuna look like the Ganges flowing in three 
streams by the constant flow of rut at three places; whose (praise) 
is sung by the host of bards in the form of the bees being attracted 
by the fragrance of the lake of the ever-flowing rut; having a pair 
of beautiful white chowrie-like ear-ornaments, possessing the lustre 
of pure white conches looking like embodied fame earned in the 
victories obtained in many battles; possessing some indescribable 
charm by the broad shoulders with the joints firm, and with smooth 
and shining skin; having broad withers, an elevated and curved 
bow-like backbone, a well arranged tip of the tail and a very straight, 
long and glossy tail. He was pleasant yet terrific, possessing two 

tips (of the trunk) fascinating the minds of all people;.; 

small in skin, hair on the body, scrotum and the hind quarter; big 
in shoulders, trunk and tail; very broad in thighs, withers, hips, 
cheeks, corners of the mouth and temples; very symmetrical in the 
hind-withers, tip of the tail, sides, belly and thighs; smooth in skin 
and hair; deep in mind and roaring; clever in movements and in 
performing feats; shapely in form and backbone; fragrant in breath 
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and rut; great in body and valour; and red in the palate and the 
corners of the eyes. By his class, form, behaviour, valour and so on. 


He looks as if made of all the seasons with his eye-ball looking 
beautiful like the autumn when sugarcane grows; his might terrific 
like the winter which is full of snow; his action violent like the cold 
season which produces tremor, and his tip of the trunk moving grace¬ 
fully like the spring when lotuses bloom; his using all the rivers 
like summer when all the rivers get dried up, and his roaring deep 
like the rainy days when deep rumbling is heard. He conquered 
as it were the whole group of heavenly elephants by disregarding 
the roar of Airavata, (the elephant of the eastern quarter), destroy¬ 
ing everyday the glory of Pundarlka «elephant of south eastern 
quarter, day lotuses* by water sports; uprooting the splendour of 
Kumuda «elephant of south western quarter, night lotuses*; con¬ 
quering Sarvabhauma «elephant of the northern quarter, all conquer¬ 
ing ones* in many battles; surpassing the lustre of Anjana ^elephant 
of the western quarter, collyrium»; defeating Puspadanta ^elephant 
of north-western quarter, sun and moon» by his lovely and refulgent 
brilliance; and who put aside the enthusiasm of Vamana ^elephant, 
of the southern quarter, Vamana* by the constant grace of taking 
three steps. Who bore the beauty of the fourth day(?); who was 
charming to the eyes of all people like the state of inebriation, and 
who by his excessively fascinating beauty and charm as if satisfies, 
fills, expands, pleases and gladdens the eyes. 

(48) On seeing it, the king' joyfully said to LAVANYA- 
SUNDARI after a moment—“My beloved LAVANYASUNDAR! 
ask for anything . When she was again and again requested 
respectfully she said: 

“Whatever is yours is mine, what else shall I ask for? But if you 
want to please me, then (know) that since childhood I have great 
fascination for elephants, therefore give me a hundred such ele¬ 
phants . The King said—“This is nothing, ask for anything else 
you desire”. 

Saying this he gave her a hundred elephants. 

She said; “Let it be announced that a hundred elephants have been 
given to LAVANYASUNDAR!”. The king did as he was told. 

When two-three days passed by, LAVANYASUNDAR!, fold¬ 
ing her hands said to the king—“Sire, let me take leave of you. I 
am a courtesan. Such is our practice”. 
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(The king was naturally surprised and asked what all this was 
about. LAVANYASUNDARI gave an account of the whole affair. 
The king gave her leave to go. She went back to GHUDA with 
the elephants and they lived happily ever after). 

THUS ENDS THE SIXTH TALE OF LAVANYASUNDARI IN 
THE SRNGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJA-PARAMESVARA-SRIBHOJADEVA. 

(THE SEVENTH TALE OF CHEATING THE BAWD) 
“Moreover, one should always protect oneself from dhurtas: 


There was a bi’ahmana who in old age begot two sons. When 
they grew up they aspired to visit another country. When they 
started on the journey the terrible summer set in, with the hot sun 
destroying the wealth of beauty of the earth produced by the spring. 

When (in summer) the wild cocks hidden in the hollows of old 
trees fearing the heat, were slowly crowing; when the decayed barks 
of the trees were dropping down as their joints had loosened by the 
excessive heat; when small insects in the joints of the barks were 
tortured by the intolerable heat; when two or three leaves were 

seen .> when trees went dry; when the roads were nail- 

scalding as if chaff-fire had been spread on it as the dust had become 
hot due to the broiling sun; (49) when the shrill screeching of the 
ciritikas deafened the directions as if despising the forest region filled 
with the blaze of the hot sun; when the tops of trees were enveloped in 
flames enkindled by the breath of aged pythons, which (trees) were 
noisy with the tearing of the tough barks as the small worms 
tried to enter them, and whose tops were shaken by the wind rais¬ 
ed by the wings of the birds taking flights out of fear; when the 
forest-conflagration was blazing everywhere; when the sandy banks 
became wavy because the waters were ebbing every day as if the 
mature, hot-rayed thirsty sun drunk all the reservoirs after the 
fatigue caused by traversing the very long days; when the sapharika 
fish were agitated on seeing the cranes moving near the puddles; 
when the young tortoise, exhausted by heat rested under thick 
moss; when the reeds were slightly turning dark; when the streams, 
flowing from the thickets of the mountains thinned down, as if 
pained on seeing the beauty of the trees on its sides being destroy¬ 
ed by the rays of the sun; when the small acquatic animals were 
tortured by herds of huge buffaloes exhaling breath now and then 
through the slightly blowing nostrils, continuously scratching their 
bellies afflicted with gadflies by the tips of the swaying horns and 
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frequently snapping their backs with the tails because of the fear 
of flies; when the bog had dried and worms resorted to the cracks; 
where the middle of the lakes having little water in them had be¬ 
come swampy; where herds of deer, resting in the shades, ruminat¬ 
ed at intervals due to sloth brought about by the heat of the 
morning sun; when on account of the humming bees concealed under 
stones it seemed the trees were grunting out of helplessness being 
exhausted by the heat; when the thirsty fawns with their eyes 
closed a little due to tiredness were running here and there with 
their necks and ears raised up being attracted by the mirage spread¬ 
ing all round in the lower grounds due to the heat of the rays of 
the sun; when some families of monkeys silently sitting on 
the branches of the trees, distressed by the fatigue produced by their 
own fickle movements, were dragging on the midday drowsiness by 
falling down (from the trees), their bodies languid due to the help¬ 
lessness on account of the languor of sleep, were getting up again 
and climbing (the trees); when herds of wild boars, as black as 
pounded collyrium, with their darkness, doubled by mud, who due 
to the fear of the sun frequently rolled their tawny red eyes which 
looked like glow-worms in the mass of darkness, were taking resort 
in the thickets of musta on the sides of the ponds; when the birds, 
afraid of being drowned in the hot particles of dust entering the 
joints of the wings abandoned the paths and hid in the hollows of 
aged trees, when the directions were coloured variously by parti¬ 
cles of grass burnt in the forest conflagration resembling iron spikes 
(in the hearts) of the travellers produced on account of separation 
from their truly loved sweet-hearts; when the sky was laden with 
the rustling uprooted particles of the barks of trees; when the wind 
was blowing hard and was resonant with the screeching of crickets 
constantly mixing with...., which (wind) brought coolness to it¬ 
self when tormented by the rays of the sun, with the particles of 
water emitted by crickets in every wood; (50) which was hot and long 
tike the sighing of the directions who were tormented by the pain 
of separation from the Spring; which was fragrant with the pollen 
of the swinging arjuna flowers and which swept away pieces of 
dung. 

(During such a summer) one day, the two, travelling thus 
reached the Vindhya forest of terrifying splendour. Which (forest) 
was stretched from the eastern to the western mountain; which was 
rendered beautiful by the trees that bore the greenness resembling 
the brilliancy of the peacock, which (trees) had their trunks sur¬ 
rounded by bees due to the fragrance of the rut transferred to them 
by the scratching of the temples of the intoxicated elephants, whose 
roots intermingled with flowers as the branches were broken be¬ 
cause of the swings of creepers made by the sylvan deities, whose 
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leaves were constantly plucked by the women of the Sahara king 
tipsy with drinking wine, for covering their ears; which were frag¬ 
rant with the sweet scent of the ripe fruits hanging on the small 
swaying branches slightly crushed by the frolicking monkeys, whose 
shades were continuously resorted to by the Kirata women exhaust¬ 
ed in pitiless sensual sport, whose bowers of creepers resounded 
with the shrill singing of the Sidhha women intoxicated by the 
honey of the flowers and which (trees) have clusters of fruits and 
flowers that could be gathered by hands. (The forests) where creep¬ 
ers of black pepper were powdered by the unalarmed female cako- 
ras; where parts of the puga trees intermingled with the glossy 
lavanga creepers; where the sky was in part decorated by a rain¬ 
bow made up of the plumages of the flying peacocks; where 
the amorous sport of the Sahara women which had slackened in the 
interval of sexual intercourse was enkindled by the cackling of the 
gallinules intoxicated by drops of water of the streams flowing from 
mountain caves and which were drunk by the clever catakas with 
their beaks; where on the earth covered with the pollen of the pri- 
yangu flowers spread by the frisks of the patridges, the footprints 
of the sylvan deities were seen; where due to its denseness some 
regions were occupied by groups of Sabaras running helter-skelter 
intent on hiding. .. .and their eyes tremulous being startled by 
fierce tigers; which at places was scented with the fragrance of 
crushed musta plants uprooted by the wild boars; somewhere mon¬ 
keys were seated on the high branches as if due to the fear of the 
leaves being cut off by the young ones of the elephants; where at 
the foot of the mountains lakes were formed by rivers flowing from 
the thickets, which (lakes) were indicated even from a distance by 
the twitterings of the tittibhas and whose embankments were con¬ 
cealed behind giant trees; where at a place a solitary aged monkey 
seeing a portion of the tree being consumed by the flames of the forest- 
conflagration, and finding no other shelter, glancing in the direct¬ 
ions piteously, swaying his neck, contracting his body in wonder, 
with his pair of ears drooping backwards, with his tail let loose, 
blinking frequently after momentarily fixing his eyes out of dis¬ 
tress, with his palate dry, his mouth open, his rows of teeth visible, 
his face pitiful, with his eyes irritated and closed due to smoke, for 
a moment thinking himself to be burnt, quickly opening his eyes 
and looking sideways, holding fast to a branch out of fear of falling 
down, losing grip and falling down being perturbed, and getting up 
again, his body fainting due to fear, and screeching inaudibly, was 
climbing atop an old tree, branch after branch; (31) where the banks 
. . .full of green trees were resorted to swiftly by herds of elephants, 
among (the herds) here the young ones slowly grouped together 
because a portion of the land was encircled by flames of the forest 
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conflagration, and there the young-ones and she-elephants cried 
out alarmingly on seeing the splintering of the thorns, knots and barks 
of the bamboo forests; where (in the herds) some elephants were 
loudly roaring, with their trunks rolled up they were frequently 
circling, with raised ears and necks they were looking for roads of 
escape, with their hind quarters slightly drawn in, tails straighten¬ 
ed and then flung up, eyes wide open due to fear, with the desire 
to escape the fierce forest-fire that was slowly spreading, they spread 
themselves, then came together, then after seeing the confla¬ 
gration lessening in one direction they waited for moment then 
roaring wildly, dashing the trunks on the ground, deafening the di¬ 
rections with roars as their sides were burning, they swiftly rushed 
out with the leader amongst them showing the way; and where (in 
the herds) every moment the she-elephants were anxious about the 
young-ones lagging behind due to their slow speed; (the forest) with 
one side variegated with the mud of the ant-hills dug up by the 
bears; where the deep lakes were disturbed by herds of elephants, 
some of whom, though fatigued by the heat of rays of the midday 
sun, slowly dragging themselves near the water were engaged in 
digging water on the banks by their feet, their tails raised up and 
trunks spread out; some (elephants) were drinking water by curl 
ing up their trunks, opening their lips, slightly raising their necks 
and placing the tips of the trunks in the mouths, where elephants 
were drinking, emitting, beating and dirtying the waters by coming 
in and out (of them); spreading at it were a watery umbrella over 
themselves by first taking water, then sprinkling it on their sides, 
and then spraying drops higher up; rendering undistinguishable 
their ears and tusks by the leafy lotus plants and roots thrown on 
their heads; taking dips and throwing up water from the tips of 
the trunks; passing urine on the bank after drinking water, hear¬ 
ing carefully the sound of the passing urine, with the buttocks low¬ 
ered, the sides expanded, the ears a little raised, the front feet spread 
out, the heads a little shaking and the eyes drawn towards their ears; 
some leaders of the herds with their temples full of rut entering the 
waters and exhibiting a blue umbrella indicative of their sovereign¬ 
ty by the swarms of bees who had left the temples out of fear of 
water, but had fallen (on the temples) again out of desire of drinking 
(the rut); and the young ones eager to enter the waters turning away 
being afraid of their depth and taking resort behind the limbs of the 
she-elephants; which (forest) appeared to be flooded with thousands 
of streams of the Ganges oozing down from the sky by the springs 
gushing out from the base of the mountain broken by iron rods or 
flowing out through the woods or from cracks of the huge boulders; 
(52) some (streams) became broader and whiter as they flowed along, 
and being extensive and clean were not seen long distance off, 
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some (streams) flowed on the moss-covered stones lightly as if out 
of fear of slipping, and collected in the woods on the mountain sides; 
where the jungles were scented by the fragrance of the sallaki trees 
as their barks were recently ripped off by the scratching of the 
trunks of the elephants; which seemed to be full of foliage due to the 
flames of the forest-conflagration; which appeared to be flowery by 
the citralaka mixed with pundraka(?); which seemed to be laden 
with fruits due to the huge-bodied elephants; which was colourful 
with the groups of peacocks with their plumages raised in dancing; 
which was adorned by tigers moving in the bushes; which seemed 
to be laughing by the young ones of the lions at the mouths of the 
mountain caves; which seemed to have horripilation on account of 
the thorny bamboos; which appeared to have the hair standing on 
ends due to the erect kharjura trees; which was as if engaged in dan¬ 
cing on account of the thousands of sprouts tossed about by the wind; 
which seemed to be perspiring in the form of the jaturasa oozing 
out from the rocks heated by the sun; which was as if fanned by 
the leaves of the high palm trees swayed by the wind; which seemed 
to be possessed of speech due to the chirpings of the birds every¬ 
where; where at various places it was throwing out pieces of ele¬ 
phants’ dry flesh, drying the hides of the lions and tigers, and keep¬ 
ing tusks of dead elephants; where in some regions the waters of the 
streams surpassed the redness of the sun being mixed with the blood 
of the travellers put to death; where places under the shades of 
the trees were noisy with the quarrels of the travellers with the 
caravaneers; where the eaves of the roofs of huts of hay were made 
colourful by the peacocks’ feathers; where at some places commodi¬ 
ties were purchased from caravans; where at some places search was 
made for the blood-stained pearls from the temples of the recently 
killed elephants; where the directions resounded with the fight of 
the dogs greedily snatching pieces of dry meat of a beast killed near 
the caitya tree; where at places heat was dispelled by the flocks of 
vultures circling above the flesh of the dead beasts, exhibiting thus 
it seemed the sovereign rule of the place of destruction; where the 
travellers avoided the settlements of the Bhillas which were inferred 
by the sky darkened by the smoke of the continuously cooked meat; 
where looking with alarm at the recently killed travellers on the 
paths, the palates of other travellers were parched, their footfalls 
became quick and light, and as they looked frequently at them with 
necks turned, they tottered even on the level paths, walked a little 
on one side due to anxiousness, were frequently terrorized by 
the fear of wild beasts on hearing the rustling produced by their own 
feet falling on dry leaves and considered even the short roads long; 
where at places the fierce wild beasts were also terrified by the army 
of Sabaras filling the directions, blowing horns and engaged in hunt- 
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ing with bows and two-three wooden arrows, being controlled by their 
chiefs who had dark bodies, snub noses, red open eyes, well-built 
joints of the bodies, beards formed of two-three hairs, knitted eye¬ 
brows, shrivelled chins, high cheeckbones, small unpierced ears, cur¬ 
ly hairs, and wearing plumages of peacocks; (53) which (forest) 
though very quiet was doubly causing fear though the reasons for the 
fear such as, wild beasts on the mossy, slippery stones in the streams 
flowing from the terrible cavities of the high mountains and the 
sounds of various birds were not known; which (forest) was presided 
over by mountain villages at intervals, where the boundaries of the 
ploughed fields were inferred even from a distance by the delicious 
odor of the frying of fresh cakes of grains; where the loud crowing 
of the cocks was heard; where the kodrava pounded by the youth¬ 
ful arrogant wives was inferred by the slow creaking of the ma¬ 
chine; where the courtyards of the huts were fragrant with the crush¬ 
ing of cooked barley; on whose dangerous boundaries could be seen 
some grass huts pleasant with the songs of the women following the 
rhythm of the pestle while pounding rice; where the settlements 
which were located near the deep lakes, and which gave solace to 
the travellers were difficult to be approached due to the tall bam¬ 
boos; which (forest) was full of thousands of old trees some wither¬ 
ed and some turning dry ; which at some places touched the sky with 
hundreds of hard and long branches, the interspaces of whose branch¬ 
es were occupied by aged pigeons frequently cooing, whose hollows 
were pecked by the wood-peckers desirous of eating small worms, 
which because of few leaves and few branches offered little shade, 
and which had hardened trunks because of their natural hardness. 
In which (forest) were other dense trees on both the sides of the 
roads beneath which it was pleasant to live because of the cries of 
the peacocks intoxicated at the sight of the untimely dark clouds; 
which were always green even in summer as if they had constantly 
and in greater measures drawn greenness from other trees and which 
drew water from the springs; which (forest) was a place of all mis¬ 
haps; the house of terror, the sister of fear, the abode of difficulties, 
the origin of agitation, the cause of tremour, the primary cause of 
pain, the residence of wickedness, the land of illusions, the mine of 
fatigue, the market of sorrows, the abode of despondency, the climax 
of anguish, the mine of the fruits of all bad actions, the cause 
for nourishing consumption, the friend of confusion, the bosom com¬ 
panion of miseries and the mother of delusion. 

Those two, going through that (forest) with their provisions for 
the journey exhausted, spent there seven nights. Afflicted with hun¬ 
ger and thirst they somehow came upon a sweet and pure watered 
lake with a banian tree on its bank.... Under the tree they spent 
the day. When it was night they enkindled a fire out of fear of 
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wild beasts and were passing the night keeping awake for a quarter 
by turns. 

Now, during the third quarter of the night, SOMADATTA, walk¬ 
ing and sitting at intervals, heard a conversation of a pair of pigeons 
(by the srutasrutanyaya?). 

The she-pigeon said: “My lord, for the one that is born, death 
is certain. Therefore if death comes about in a glorious way by help¬ 
ing others it is indeed blissful. If these two miserable brahmapa 
boys, afflicted by hunger and thirst, and who have sought our refuge, 
would die here then what would be the purpose of our life? There¬ 
fore, to preserve their life (54) we should sacrifice ourselves”. Hear¬ 
ing this, the pigeon answered: “Well said, beloved. You are indeed 
dear to me. Let us do that. Of these two, the one who eats me will be 
a king and he who eats you will get five-hundred gold pieces every¬ 
day. This had been predicted by sage Uttahka at the time of our 
birth”. Saying this, both of them thfew themselves into the blazing 
fire. 


Having heard this and witnessing the scene with wonder SOMA¬ 
DATTA pulled them out of the fire. Then arousing his elder brother 
he told him about the incident of the pigeons, gave him the pigeon 
to eat and himself ate the female-pigeon. After eating, he went to 
sleep. When he awoke in the morning five-hundred gold pieces were 
by his side. Both of them were convinced now, and taking the gold 
they proceeded as desired. 

Now, as they were going, one of them felt thirsty, and in search 
of water he went in a different direction. The other continued the 
same way and went a long distance. The former returned after 
finding water but lost his way. Thus because of different paths 
both of them were separated and went different ways. 

Now, according to the story, the elder became a king of Maga- 
dha. The other wandering about reached the city of Kahcl. In that 
city, which by its splendour surpassed the three worlds, dwelt a bawd 
called MAKAR AD AM$TRA. She had a daughter named KAR- 
PtJRIKA. The beasts in the form of the sensuous men who got 
caught in the snares of her eyes were not able to move even a step. 
In amorous sport he spent many days with her. Everyday he gave 
her unlimited gold. No supplicant even turned away from him, nor 
did his wealth ever decrease though he gave constantly. Seeing his 
undiminishing affluence MAKARADAMI3TRA said to her daughter: 
“Child KARPuRIKA! This man basks in wealth yet the source of 
his wealth is not known”. KARPURIKA said: “Mother, I also do not 
know the source of his wealth”. On hearing this MAKARADAM- 
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?TRA said: “Oh wretched KARPURIKA! you are not born of me in¬ 
deed! How can one born of me be just outward-looking? Therefore, 
henceforth, you must so engage him and please him that he will tell 
you the source of his income”. 

He was then propitiated by services and sweet talks, and he 
narrated the whole incident of the she-pigeon to her. KARPURIKA 
narrated it to the bawd. Coming to know of it the bawd felt she 
had gained a new life, or a treasure or a kingdom. He was then fed 
with emetics, so he soon vomitted, and while vomitting threw out 
the she-pigeon. Out of covetousness (the bawd) devoured it together 
with saliva as soon as he vomitted it. (55) His gain of gold pieces 
hence forward stopped and the bawd’s began. Knowing him to be 
worthless now, the bawd drove him out under some pretext. With 
everything lost but his life, regretting why he ever revealed to her 
the affair, he left that city. 

While wandering about he heard from some travellers that a 
foreigner named VISNUDATTA had become the king of Magadha; 
and that he was very pious and charitable. On hearing this he re¬ 
membered the account of the she-pigeon and thinking that this man 
must be his brother he went to Magadha. Having gone there he 
gave him his own acquaintance and stayed there a few days. Then 
taking along with him much wealth he returned to Kand to avenge 
his defeat. 

He came and gave fees to KARPURIKA’S neighbour woman and 
began enjoying in her company as before. From the very first day 


Believing him, she asked him: “How did you obtain all this 
wealth?” 

He answered: “Why do you worry about it? It is a long story”. 
But being requested every day he said: “I had gone to the Sriparvata. 
There I performed austerities endangering even my life and then ob¬ 
tained this siddhi”. 

Once KARPURIKA went herself with him to the banian tree and 
witnessed his affluence. Her desire was then redoubled and grati¬ 
fying him in various ways said: 

“I am very eager to possess this wealth. Therefore if I am dear 
to you and you have the slightest regard for me, then negotiate a 
bargain by accepting the she-pigeon.” 
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SOMADATTA said: “Oh beautiful-bodied one, the attainment of 
wealth from the she-pigeon is limited only, while this attainment is 
unlimited; how can a bargain be struck between unequal things?” 

KARPURIKA said: “Then take along with it all the wealth 
earned by me till now and make an exchange”. 

SOMADATTA said: “What is it that I will not do out of love 
for you? Let it be so. Give me the she-pigeon”. 

Then the bawd who was kept out was called in and making 
her emit out (the she-pigeon) by emetics, KARPURIKA returned 
the she-pigeon together with all her wealth in the presence of 
witnesses. SOMADATTA also thrice sprinkled water in her 
hands and said: “I swear by the three truths, let the siddhi 
I attained at the Sriparvata reside in you”, and washing the 
she-ipigeon he swallowed it, sent the wealth to his house and 
ordering the retinue to remain there as before for five nights, he him¬ 
self went away to his brother. 

(56) Now the next day, KARPURIKA went with the bawd be¬ 
neath the banian tree and crowed like a cock. Then the retinue of 
the king served them as before. When five days were thus over, and 
price was paid for it, no one came to KARPURIKA even when she 
crowed like a cock. Hoping that they would come she moved at 
various places frequently crowing like a cock, but no one turned up 
in that direction. Then the bawd said to KARPURIKA who was 
crowing “Daughter, why do you pail thus? When a she-pigeon enters 
a house this is always the result”. 

And her maid servants said to her: “Madam, when you give one 
thing and take another, then both perish”. All of them were dis- 
appointed, and with their faces downcast like themselves they 
returned home. 

SOMADATTA returned to his brother who was ruling at Maga- 
dha and lived happily. 

Therefore, O daughter, dhurtas should never be troubled. For 
when they are troubled they act in such a way that they vanish after 
taking even the previously earned wealth. 

THUS ENDS THE SEVENTH TALE OF DECEIVING THE 
BAWD IN THE SRNGARAMANJARiKATHA COMPOSED BY 
MAHARAJ ADHIRAJ A-PARAME&V ARA-6RIBHOJADEVA. 
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THE EIGHTH TALE OF THE LOVE OF A WOMAN 

I shall now illustrate to you what I told you before that one 
should always protect oneself from love as from a tiger. Listen. 

In the town of Pun^ravardhana that outshines Alaka by its 
heavenly mansions, gardens, tanks, lakes, and its rich and great men, 
there lived a wealthy merchant called VASUDATTA. After observ¬ 
ing vows and offering prayers a son was born to him who was named 
RATNADATTA. Being the only son he was a spoilt child. The 
father sent him to a teacher called VASUBHUTI for studies. Being 
naturally gifted with the power to retain what was once read, 
in short time he learnt all the lores, and mastered all the arts. He 
obtained great distinction in the training and care of elephants, the 
methods of handling horse-vehicles and the care of horses, the art 
of business, the secrets of gambling, the science of harlotry and the 
art of painting, cutting leaves, binding books and so on. 

Once when he had grown up into a young man he said to his 
father: “Father, by your favour I have learnt all the lores, I have 
mastered all the arts, and have known all the sciences. But it is in¬ 
deed shameful for me now to pass my days expending your wealth. 
(57) Therefore give assent that I may earn wealth by my own hands”. 
When he spoke thus his father tried to persuade him in many ways 
but he did not stay back. He did not even accept the money offered 
to make a start. He took only one thousand gold pieces with him 
and followed by his servant SUBANDHU, set out to work. He con¬ 
sidered his family’s means of earning wealth censurable, and there¬ 
fore decided to earn wealth by serving a Sovereign king. With that 
determination he set out to join the services of king PRATAPA- 
MUKUTA, the ruler of Manyakheta. His servant SUBANDHU, 
taking along with him his sword ‘Vasunandaka’, followed him. On 
the way he said to RATNADATTA: “Though your father offered you 
a large sum of money, you accepted only this meagre amount for 
provisions on the way. How will we be able to join the king’s ser¬ 
vices? And how will we maintain ourselves on the way? To him 
RATNADATTA replied: “I have taken this amount in case of an 
emergency, not for provisions on the way. The provisions during the 
journey will be the arts, the lores, and the sciences that I have learnt; 
the wealth of the gamblers in gambling is mine, the wealth in the 
mansions of the prostitutes is mine; I shall maintain myself on that. 
This I swear that if I am seen by the courtesans they will surely call 
me, and will not send me away. If they do not call me or if they 
send me away then I will give up my life.” So saying he proceeded 
further with SUBANDHU. 
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gravelling thus they reached the city of Vidisa. There, in Bhailla- 
svamidevapura, lived a famous courtesan named LAVANYASUN- 
DARI of unparalleled charm, whose fortune was in offering arghya 
(to Gods). She was the resort of Beauty; the one fruitful objective 
of a youthful age which is the place of Smara’s pleasure, she looked 
like a lotus-pond with a lotus on one side over which hovered rows 
of bees brought by soft wind, on account of her forehead on which 
rested the carefully arranged fascinating curls; she looked like the 
bow of Smara, bent due to the tightly tied string, due to her creeper¬ 
like eyebrows slightly curved in grace; she was like a lotus plant 
with the buds frequently opened by soft wind on account of the 
meaningful glancing of the immature grace of love; she looked 
like a lavall-creeper with lightly ripe fruits on account of her cheeks 
possessing fresh charm; she was like a foot of the Malaya mountain 
with delicate sandal sprouts cropping up due to her lovely neck; she 
looked like Madana’s sporting tank due to her beautiful hands that 
gathered loveliness every day; she was like the pleasure lotus-pond 
of Madana with the small buds opening due to her captivating erect 
breasts; who was like the river of Smara with moss floating over 
the small waves due to the three folds (on the abdomen) on which 
the line of hair had slightly grown; she was like the swing of Madana 
with it’s plank spread out due to her hips expanding gradually; she 
was like the soil of Smara’s pleasure-garden with two lovely plan¬ 
tain trees whose beauty spread in all the directions due to her pair 
of well-shaped thighs whose beauty was slowly appearing; (58) she 
seemed to be a land-lotus with a blooming lotus on it due to the conti¬ 
nuously increasing natural redness of her feet; she seemed to be 
possessed by a genius that is found in people of her class and she 
captivated even the minds of the shrewd people. 

She had come there to dance in her turn before the God. The 
same moment he also came there with a desire to behold the God. 
LAVANYASUNDARI saw him who entered like an intoxicated ele 
phant and who destroyed the pride of Kandarpa by his own hand¬ 
someness. At the first sight he entered her heart together with the 
arrow of Manmatha. She was immediately caught in the spell of 
love and fell down on the ground, in a feat of unconsciousness.. But 
in a moment, she somehow regained consciousness and gave a false 
excuse to the dancing teacher that her head was aching. Her friend 
BAKULIKA understood her pretense and shielding her said to the 
dancing teacher: “She had already told me that her head was aching, 
therefore allow her to go home, I will dance in her turn”. Saying 
so she (BAKULIKA) sent her (home). After dancing in her turn 
BAKULIKA came and sat down besides her. She enquired after her 
health and said smilingly: “Friend LAVANYASUNDARI! You al¬ 
ways laughed at us and said that we were like hogs. What is this 
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now? We are more refined, for we accept a man’s company only 
after knowing his charms and conduct. You are meritorious 
indeed that without knowing the man’s place of residence, conduct 
and wealth you have fallen in love with him at first sight, and have 
been reduced to this condition”. Hearing this LAVANYASUNDARf 
said: “You have done well to retort thus. It accords with my pride, 
good fortune and intoxication of youth. But you do not realise that 
it is not proper to speak such jocose and cutting words to me whose 
vitals are stung now. Is this the fruit of your friendship? Yet, you 
may do what you think fit”. 

When thus spoken to, she (BAKULIKA) said: “What would be 
the use of my friendship if I do not act as you desire?” 

LAVANYASUNDARf said: “You consider this to be an easy 
matter. But, friend, it is difficult indeed. Because, on seeing him 
you will satisfy your own desires and will forget mine.” 

Hearing this BAKULIKA said: “Friend, his handsomeness might 
lead me to do so, still have faith in me, I shall definitely bring him 
and unite him with you.” 

So saying she embarked upon her mission. She thought that a 
stranger could be found only at two places, if a student in a monas¬ 
tery, if a prince in deserted temples, so she first looked for him in a 
lonely temple. (59) There she saw him sleeping, being waited upon by 
his servant. She said to his servant: “It is not proper for the fortu¬ 
nate to sleep during the evening. Your friend looks to be a fortu¬ 
nate man, therefore wake him up.” The servant woke him up. She 
said: “O visitor! whence do you come?” RATNADATTA replied: “I 
have come from another country and shall go to join the services of 
the sovereign king”. 

After a moment BAKULIKA started weeping. RATNADATTA 
enquired: “Good one, why do you weep?” She said: “I had a brother 
who looked exactly like you. His memory brought tears to mine 
eyes. You too are my brother”. “It is true, but your brother was 
instrumental in expending your wealth, I will stand by you as a 
brother in difficulties”, he said- 

“Then come to my house. Be my guest,” BAKULIKA said and 
brought him to LAV ANYASUND ARTS house. 

LAVANYASUNDARf was standing on the terrace of her house 
with a poisonous bulb in her hand, and while she stood there think¬ 
ing: ‘I do not know whether today I will lose two things at a time or 
gain my end? If BAKULIKA takes him to her house then my friend 
is out of my hands and he also goes his desired way, I will die 
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then.’—BAKULIKA, understood her design and brought him to her 
house. 

When LAVANYASUNDARI saw them coming, she was a little 
pleased and queried: “BAKULIKA, who is this guest?” When 
BAKULIKA answered, “My brother”, her doubts fled and while 
offering him a seat she thought she had gained her end. When 
BAKULIKA said: “Welcome my brother”, she gave him a warm re¬ 
ception by giving him a bath, meals etc. according to her wealth and 
love. 


Evening passed and BAKULIKA went to her house. She led 
RATNADATTA to bed, and perceived then that his talents, charms 
and virtues were a hundred times more than his handsomeness. In 
that single night she was so pleased that abandoning all thoughts 
of another man she became attached only to him. 

When the night came to an end, when the gloom (of the night) 
and the stars seemed to vanish at the command of the incompre¬ 
hensible Lord of Time; when the clusters of stars which outshone 
big pearls disappeared like hail-stones; when the red-glow of the 
moon on the setting mountain illuminated the sky; when the sky 
possessed the beauty of the sandy bank of the sea glowing with the 
rays of the pearls and then reddened by the flashing rays of the 
creepers of coral; when the directions which were dipped in the 
darkness of the night like the temples of the she-elephants, were 
rendered tawny by the rays of the sun piercing through the dense 
darkness now moving away; (60) when the sky in one quarter possess¬ 
ed darkness as grey as the wings of a pigeon, on the other side was 
variegated with the rays as red as the slightly ripe kuvalaya fruit, 
elsewhere was spread over by the thin rays of the moon which was 
as pale as the ripe leaves of the palmtree; on one side were the 
vanishing stars, and at some places were a few constellations 
shining, not concealed behind the lingering darkness; when the 
morning breeze blew softly, as if due to the fatigue of constant 
motion, occasionally faltering on the open Pundarikas, turning grey 
with the pollen of the garden flowers, and drinking, due to thirst, 
the drops of the perspiration of exhaustion of the couples tired in 
love sport by gaining entrance through the windows of the man¬ 
sions; when the crowing of the cocks which issued falteringly from 
the throats due to drowsiness, which was the drum of auspicious¬ 
ness fell frequently on the ears, announcing the end of night and 
the entrance of the Glory of the Day, and which was a chant for 
breaking the knot of pride of the proud women when the loving 
couples with their hearts still attached to each other but their hands 
separated from embraces still desire to sleep due to the stupor 
produced by the pain of pitiless sexual intercourse; when the lotus- 
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es, the pleasure-mansions of LaksmI, had their doors opened by the 
doorkeepers in the guise of the bees who were first within them, 
by the keys in the form of the rays of the sun; when the drops of 
dew as cool as the flakes of snow, settling unnoticed, produced dull¬ 
ness in the bees whose wings were heavy due to the pollen of 
flowers, who were desirous of flying out from the inner parts of the 
flowers and who were slowly humming as their sleep had just been 
broken; when the tops of the trees were resonant with the twitter¬ 
ings of the flocks of birds just arisen, with their eyes partially 
open as the eyelids were heavy with sleep, who frequently fluttered 
their wings yearning to stretch their limbs cramped in sleep; when 
gradually opened out fully but slowly according to the regular 
order of maturity, first the loose outer petals falling out as then- 
joints gave way, then the top opening making visible the drops of 
honey frozen by the dew, and then becoming manifest the inner 
cups as the petals opened out, as if for setting into motion the ses¬ 
sions of honey-drinking for the bees; when the clusters of kumu 
das became dark as if unable to bear the rise even of Mitra (sun), 
the one eye of the three worlds, and the only one capable of des¬ 
troying darkness, thus acting according to the virtues of their names 
and place of origin «born of water, dullness*; when the pleasant¬ 
faced wives in the form of directions flashed by a red glow, as if 
anointed with kunkuma, on coming to know of the arrival of the sun 
after a long journey; when the she-eakoras with their eyes closed due 
to the langour of sleep and beaks open resorted to the bejewelled 
pleasure-balconies moving slowly due to the satiation of drinking of 
the moonlight throughout the night, after quickly leaving the sky 
where the gates of darkness were closed by a light as red as heaps of 
sindura powder and pushed forward by the wind; when the vision 
of the family of owls who can see only at night was as if screened 
by darkness even though there was light, useful in manifesting all 
things, like that of the wicked people who see only faults; (61) when 
the pairs of cakravaka-birds quickly came together even from a dis¬ 
tance, abandoning their liking for the tanks of lotuses as if it were 
a play of destiny; when the lustreless lamps were extinguished and 
removed from the houses, like the yogis who due to detachment 
turn away from their houses and resort to liberation; when the 
morning breeze, reddened by the drops of honey mixed with the 
fallen filaments of the soft opening lotuses, cooled by the contact 
of the drops of water thrown up by the Sufferings of the wings of 
the female cakravakas’ eagerness to be united, and pleased by the 
humming of the bees awakened by the slow swinging of the flower- 
creepers of the garden, entered the cavities of the ears of the amo¬ 
rous women tired due to excessive sexual inter-course; when 
the pundarfkas gave the illusion of a cluster of the red lotuses as 
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their petals were tinged with the lac-like lustre of the morning sun; 
when for a moment the clustres of kumudas in the depths of the 
lakes created the illusion of indivaras due to the lingering dark¬ 
ness; and when the whole world was as if brought to life, made to 
breathe and awakened by the sun which brightened the whole 
earth, which destroyed darkness, which was red like the open pome¬ 
granate flower and which had attained the position of a crest jewel 
on the rising mountain, (he made) SUB AND HU tie five hundred 
pieces of gold to a corner of a coverlet and said to her maid that 
she may search for the same. From there he went to the gambling 
house to play dice. 

When LAV ANY ASUND ARI woke up in the morning and en¬ 
quired of the maid about him, the maid replied: “I do not know 
where he has gone. While leaving he asked me to search for the 
coverlet”. And when the maid found it, LAV AN YASUND ARI saw 
five hundred pieces tied to its corner and she said: “The talented 
one is not only handsome, but is generous too. Where can gold, 
and that too fragrant, be found?” When BAKULIKA came she said: 

Dear friend, he has gone away somewhere, please search for him’'. 
BAKULIKA mounted a she-mule and with her retinue went to the 
gambling house. 

She saw him there playing boldly amongst the rich men. She 
knew that many women are under the power of gamblers and so 
stood there silent. After some time when he saw her he said: 

“Sister, how long have you been here?” 

“Since a long time” she said. “It is not proper for people like 
you to come to such places” he said and defeating the opponent, he 
asked the keeper to make an account. When the keeper said he 
had won fifty thousand drammas, he said: “Give to my sister four 
hundred drammas for tambula and send sixteen thousand to 
LAVANYASUNDARl”. Then distributing ten thousand in charity 
he came to LAV ANY ASUND ARI’S place with BAKULIKA. 

According to her standards he spent the whole day taking his 
bath, food and so on. At night after enjoying his company 
LAVANYASUNDARl said affectionately: “Where (62) do you 
come from? and where do you wish to go?” He told her from where 
he had come and said: “In the morning I shall go and recruit in the 
services of the sovereign king PRATAPAMUKUTA”. 

“If you are going to earn wealth, know that I am rolling in 
riches, you may spend them. You may do whatever you wish to 
do after they are all expended.” “In case of a person like you, the 
body alone is serviceable, not wealth, that is indeed given. There¬ 
fore I will certainly go tomorrow.” 
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Next day, she went to a bawd called DHONDA and said 
“Mother, I will not disobey your words, but I will not be able to 
live once he is gone, therefore tell me what should I do?” The 
bawd made many efforts to dissuade her from going, but when she 
did not comply, the bawd thought: ‘Well, be it so. The delicate one 
will herself get tired after going some distance and will return’-- 
and permitted her to go, adding “All right, I will also come with 
you”. 

LAVANYASUNDARI and the bawd accompanied RATNA- 
DATTA. Travelling slowly, after many days they came to the town 
of Purnapathaka. Outside the town, under a mango tree, RATNA- 
DATTA slept placing his head on the lap of LAVANYASUNDARI, 
When the servants went to the town to bring food, it occured to the 
bawd that LAVANYASUNDARI seemed determined to go with him 
therefore she must make a plot to file a complaint with the king, get 
him killed, and take her back to town. Accordingly, collecting 
flowers she went to the king SURADHARMAN and informed him 
“Sire, in my youth, after my bath on the fourth day you had sexual 
union with me. Of that a daughter was born to me. As she was 
born of you, she is lovely indeed. At present, she is being lured 
away by a thug. Therefore I have come to inform Your Majesty. 
You can do what you think fit.” 

“Immediately arrest him who has cheated my daughter,” the 
king ordered the police-officer. When the officer went there with 
his soldiers he saw a very handsome youth sleeping, his head placed 
tenderly on the .lap of the happy-looking LAVANYASUNDARI. 
Seeing him the police-officer thought; ‘It seems love prompts her to 
go with him. She has not been deceived. The bawd seems to be 
a liar. Let me wait till his sleep lasts. I will enquire when he gets 
up.’ But as the police-officer delayed the king said: 

“Why does the officer delay?” 

“Sire, I have told you that he is a great cheat. He has cheat¬ 
ed even the police-officer,” the bawd replied. The king then sent his 
vassals. (63) They heard the account from the police officer, thought 
him to be right and stayed on. “What is this, that they also delay”? 
the king queried. “Sire, they are also deceived by him, therefore 
please go yourself. But be careful, for he cheats all whom he sees”. 
The king made due preparations and went himself. 

When LAVANYASUNDARI saw the king, she awakened RAT- 
NADATTA and said: “RATNADATTA you told me that you can 
fight sixty-four men with a ‘ka^italla’ standing, thirty-two men sit¬ 
ting and sixteen men lying down. Now is the time. I did not wake 
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you up till now thinking that these men are few. Now you may do 
what you think fit”. “Well done,” he said and taking his sword 
‘Vasunandaka’ in hand, he rushed towards them regarding them as 
worthless as grass. 

When the king beheld his valour and LAVANYASUNDARl’S 
love, he understood that she was not cheated, for those who are 
cheated look quite different; that the wretched bawd was a liar and 
by this plot wished to destroy him and that the girl was willing to 
go with him out of love. He thought his presence would lead to 
RATNADATTA’S death, therefore he went home and sent his 
doorkeeper to fetch him and thought—“fortunate indeed will be 
that man whose footman he will become”. 

The doorkeeper went to RATNADATTA and told him that 
king SURADHARMAN wanted him. He went and without saluting 
the King’s feet he met him. The king offered him a seat, tambula 
etc. and respectfully asked: “Good one, where have you to go? 
Which country have you left? Which would you adorn?” 

“I go to reci'uit in the services of the sovereign”, he said. 

“If it is not inexpedient then stay here for some time. I have 
forty-eight thousand villages. You may take half of them”. Though 
thus addressed respectfully, he did not agree. The king therefore 
entertained him with due honour and allowed him to go. 

He came to LAVANYASUNDARI. Meantime the bawd came 
and said: “Son, I welcome you. You are a handsome man, a clever 
conversationalist and a generous donor to the supplicants. This was 
only an effort of mine to find out whether your valour was on par 
with your other virtues. And you are more distinguished in valour 
than in the other virtues. I am indeed fortunate in having such a 

son-in-law. 

(With LAVANYASUNDARI RATNADATTA proceeded towards 
Manyakheta, and took up residence with a courtesan named CITRA- 
LEKHA. (64) Next he took leave of LAVANYASUNDARI for four 
days and went in search of a job. It was difficult for her to bear the 
separation. The same day while she was seated in the terrace with 
CITRALEKHA the king saw her. He looked at her a long time 
and knew that she did not belong to this place. He sent his men to 
LAVANYASUNDARI but she refused. Observing that she was de¬ 
voted to another person, the king’s messenger) started weeping. 

CITRAKEKHA asked: “Good one, why do you weep?” 

“It seems to me that two things will perish.” 
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Again she queried “What is that?'’ He said: “This lady has been 
seen by the king, and he has told me that I should take her to the 
king. If she comes not, her ears and nose would be cut oh' and I 
would be killed.” Hearing these words LAVANYASUNDARl was 
alarmed. CITRALEKHA asked her to go to the king for RATNA- 
DATTA was away for four days. And she could keep her necklace 
there. In the evening she reluctantly went to the king’s palace. 
The king enjoyed her (company). In the early morning when she 
returned to her place, the king sent with SANGAMAKA one lakh 
drammas along with rich garments as a gift, of which she took 
only seventeen gold pieces. 

“What is this? It is wonderful”—SANGAMAKA exclaimed. 
She said: “I will only take my wages. ( 65) I will accept all this only 
on the condition that the king would allow me to go away at my 
will.” When SANGAMAKA narrated it to the king and the king 
accepted her condition, she accepted the gifts and disbursed them 
among the supplicants. She thus passed three days in the company 
of the king. 

The following day the king called her to show her folk dancing. 
She knew it was the day of his (RATNADATTA’S) return. She 
dressed up, instructed her maid to stand near the elephant’s post 
and show her the necklace as soon as RATNADATTA was seen 
coming. She went to the palace, and the king said “Show us some 
folk dancing.” She said “all right” and started dancing. Now 
while the dance was going on, she took a step backwards and saw 
her maid standing near the elephant’s post. She looked at the king. 
The king understood her intention and as he said “you are free.” 
With her hair dishevelled she hurried back to her house. 

Her behaviour made the king curious. He said to SANGA- 
MAKA: “What sort of man is he whom she loves madly, that giving 
up our shame she lets herself go like this?” With a desire to see 
what was happening he followed her and as he was looking through 
the latticed window he saw RATNADATTA coming. LAVANYA- 
SUNNDARl approached him with a water-vessel to wash his feet. 
Seeing her differently attired RATNADATTA said to SUBANDHU. 
“Good SUBANDHU, while we are talking about the news of the 
house, water has entered,” and he said to her; “LAVANYASUNDARl, 
do not wash my feet. You are my mother.” She asked pointedly, 
“RATNADATTA, what is this?” “What else? You are the wife of 
my master. Enough of this, please sit down.” 

The king said to SANGAMAKA “Friend, did you hear his 
words? His modesty outweighs his grace. Well, we will reveal 
ourselves.” So saying, leaving the latticed window, he desired to 
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enter by the door. But RATNADATTA was aware that the king 
was coming, so saying “Sire, proceed carefully,’ he threatened him 
with the sword in hand. The king said: “You spoke differently with 
her, and now these words, what does it mean?” “You are my brave 
attendant?) Therefore this only is proper. I am the master of my 
beloved and wife. It is not proper for you to wait here. Your 
majesty may go to his royal palace. I have come to attach myself 
to your Majesty. I will do whatever you order me to do after I 
come there.” Pleased with his valour and his conduct the king (66) 
said: “Good, very good. I will do whatever you say.” And he went 
to his palace. 

After going, he sent his doorkeeper with a she-elephant to fetch 
him. He was brought with great honour and was allowed to enter 
even as mounted, and was welcomed with the offer of a seat, tambula 
etc. by the king himself. 

The king 4:hen asked: “What do you know?” 

He answered: “All the sastras, all the arts, all the sciences. I re¬ 
member what I hear once. Please see a wonder now. Let four 
narrators tell stories. I shall play with dice. If I forget my turn, 
if there is no tambula, or if I forget the stories then say I do not 
know anything.” 

The king was curious to see and he started doing what was sworn. 

Meantime LAVANYASUNDARI thought:. 


. Never defeated in battles, frequently freeing himself from 

debts, enjoying the pleasure of the king’s favour he lived happily 
with the king for a long time. 

Therefore, oh daughter! women thus deeply attached to men 
destroy themselves and their wealth too. 

THUS ENDS THE EIGHTH TALE OF LOVE OF A WOMAN 
in THE SRNGARAMANJAR1KATHA COMPOSED BY MAHA- 
RAJADHIRAJA-PARAMEsVARA-SRffiHOJADEVA. 

THE NINTH TALE OF MUTUAL LOVE 

Thus I have described the nature of one-sided love. Now I shall 
tell you about the nature of mutual love. 

In the famous town of Uragapura, which vanquished the pride 
of beauty of Amaravati and which surpassed the splendour of Alaka, 
there ruled king SAMARASIMHA. He ruled over eighty-four 
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feudatories, twelve mandalesvaras, thirty-six royal houses, seventy- 
two forest lords, twenty-four Karvatas, twenty-one Konkanas and 
people of thirty-six ports. Of that king, who by his valour had 
subjected the circles of kings and had conquered all the feudatories, 
there was a famous courtesan named ASOKAVATI, who was very 
rich and was the one abode of beauty, youth and graces. All the 

feudatories gave everything to her . and looked up to her 

expectantly. She'accepted everything from them and gave it to a 
feudatory called CHApDALAKA. He was dearer to her than her 
life and was also a favourite in the king’s court. She had mastered 
the world-famous sword-dancing. 

Once in winter when nights were very cold and it was impos¬ 
sible to sit outside. (67) king SAMARASIMHA, seated in the 

middle of the pleasure pavilion, giving seats to those desirous of see¬ 
ing the dance-performance, sent for ASOKAVATI. (In the winter) 
when intolerable autumnal sun became a little bearable; when the 
net-work of the beads of perspiration from the cheeks of the protec¬ 
tress of rice-fields is removed; when the wind is laden with particles 
of snow; when swarms of bees are attracted towards the buds of the 
syama-creepers after giving up the ponds of kuvalayas whose beauty 
were destroyed by snow flakes; when the lotus-ponds without the 
Autumn looked like the women separated by their lovers, with the 
lustre of the lotus-faces faded, with bare stalks as ornaments, bear¬ 
ing paleness in the form of the flakes of snow on the water, and 
being free from the sports of love; when the Fish-bannered one, on 
seeing his quiver pf arrows exhausted after breaking the hearts of 
the separated lovers, tied the fresh sugarcanes as bows to conquer 
the world, which (sugarcanes) were as charming as the cheeks of 
the young Kerala women; when in the pleasure-mansions, the hair 
of the doe-eyed women which were fragrant with the fresh maru- 
vaka flowers and whose shine was doubled with the fragrant oil 
inferred from its perfume, enchanted the minds of all the loverlorn 
persons; when the couples desired the warmth of kuhkuma having 
given up the anointing of the sandal paste which was cherished in 
autumn; which brought about the delicious touch of the breasts 
of the beloveds which were scented with the constant appli¬ 
cation of the slightly burnt ghanasara, and which were fully per¬ 
fumed with the kalaguru; when the lovers constantly resorted to 
the fire of pleasures; when the wind was heavy with particles of 
thick frost fallen on the borders of the clusters of partially open 
kunda-buds appearing to be their smiles of wonder on seeing the 
bees leaving the priyaka flowers, whose honey-juice had been 
exhausted, and quickly alighting on the flowers of the priyangu 
creepers; when in the whole world loving couples had taken to the 
vow of Ardhanarlsvara as their limbs were in close embraces 
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and their bodies united; when the gardens were covered as if with 
the glances of the Glory of Winter, who was unrestrained due to 
youth, due to the kunda flowers opened by the bees, mixing with 
the pollen of the rodhra flowers spread about by the wind as if it 
were the dust l'aised by the army of king Madana moving about to 
conquer the three worlds; which adorned the faces of all the direc¬ 
ti 0118 .; when (in the winter) the winds of the Himalayas 

were laden with heavy flakes of snow; when the hot-rayed sun re¬ 
sorted to the southern direction fearing the cold; when the travellers 
who arise from their earth-mattress every morning and whose 
stiffening (of the limbs) was removed by the chaff-fire remembered 
the warmth of the breasts of their beloveds; when the perishing 
lotus-tanks turned white as the lotuses faded on knowing that Mitra, 
their sole joy-giver, had become a traveller of the southern direc¬ 
tion; when the fields were as if overspread with emeralds due to 
their being continuously covered with a parrot-like splendour of 
the blades of the rich corn; when the wanton women put on warm 
petticoats and appeared to have taken a vow of winter with their 
charming braids of hair dressed with rare perfumed oil, with their 
lips daubed with too much wine, and with their bodies turned 
tawny with the extremely soft Kasmira saffron; (68j when tin 
winter) the Fishbannered one took up his bow, the agitated world 
became its servant at the mere glancing of the women whose plump 
breasts were adorned with garlands of the partially open priyahgu 
buds, whose fleshiness were covered with fresh rodhra powder and 
whose hair was never without the garlands of kunda flowers inter¬ 
twined with the maruvaka flowers; when the frost-laden wind pro¬ 
duced trembling and yet the fire of separation of the women-in-sepa- 
ration did not gave any comfort; when the land which appeared to 
be coloured by kunkuma enchanted the minds of the people, be- 
ing fragrant with the karkandhu trees which continuously put 
forth fruits which surpassed the brightness of the kimsukas by be¬ 
ing profuse and over ripe; when the sloppy soil in the small 
villages intoxicated the minds with the dark fresh sprouts of the 
tarn,ala, with the white mustard whose sprays were full of flowers 
as bright as molten gold, with the stems of kustumburu possessing 
the beauty of Kalindl’s stream marked with balls of foam due to 
their having small fruits in between tops and covered with clusters 
of flowers possessing emerald-like green lustre, looking like leaves 
marked with haritala mixed with dark juice; and which (land) was 
covered with the pleasant fields of vastuka as brilliant as the fea¬ 
thers of young parrots, as if by the mass of darkness left over by 
the sun; when the fire in the watershed is every evening resorted 
to by the travellers becoming mutually jealous of each other as a 
result of hearing the descriptions of various kings and countries. 
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quarelling with each other, vying with each other in coming near 
the flames of the fire as its touch gave pleasure to the limbs which 
had become rigid due to the contact of the very cold wind; when 
the small villages looked as if covered with blankets on account of 
the torment of cold due to its regions being encompassed and the 
sky being covered with the smoke of the sacred fire and when (in 
winter) the warmth of the breasts of the beloveds were much wel¬ 
comed due to the shortness of the days and the great length of the 
nights. 

She put on excellent apparel and adornments adequate 
for the performance and proceeded towards the royal palace. 
She thought to herself: “If the lord of my life does not 
see this then my dressing and dancing would be futile. And if 
these would be seen by CHADDALAKA (hen I would offer to 
God flowers and kunkuma both worth five-hundred. On the way 
she vowed this to God Ganapati, the fulfiller of desires. Then 
thinking that he is bound to be there, with her heart full of joy 
she went (to the palace) and began dancing. Dancing with rhythm 
and grace, as she glanced in all the directions she did not 
see CHADDALAKA. Instantaneously strength left her, enthusia¬ 
sm waned, her face paled and she became lifeless. The dancing 
teacher was quick to perceive that she was continuing dancing 
without grace because of the shame of the king, (69) the feudatories 
and other persons. But this dance was very dangerous, and needed 
good balance. Because she was continuing dancing without bal¬ 
ance, he was afraid she might therefore throw herself on the sword, 
and that would be an end of the excellent person. So he informed 
the king “She was gracefully dancing uptil now thinking that her 
lord will see it. But being aware that he is not here, she has be¬ 
come indifferent and graceless, and is dancing only out of shame, 
thus she will throw herself on the sword. You may have got angry 
with me that though knowing I did not tell you about it, now Your 
Majesty can do what he thinks fit.” Hearing this the king loudly 
said: “Oh Dancing Master, it is late in the night, please stop the 
performance”. Then waiting a moment he went to his bed room, 
and called ASOKAVATI there, and said: “You wretched one! you 
were not ashamed of me, nor of those acquaintances of ours, the 
feudatories and others. You have become very shameless. The 
conduct of courtesans even is not like this, what is this?” She 
said: “Sire, I am known, what shall I hide? There is nothing that 
is not done for the sake of love. For my graceless dancing Your 
Majesty may punish me or decorate me, you have all powers”. To 
her the king said: “The desire to sin does not secure riches. Do 
not be so bold again.” Saying thus he sent her away. He sent 
spies to find out what she would be doing now. From the royal 
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seats . not going to her place she went to the house of 

CHADDALAKA. 


(The king sent for another handsome youth called SUNDARAKA 
to break this bond of love.) 

He sent him a gift. On hearing from his servants about the king’s 
gift and the person who called on him SUNDARAKA talked to his 
friends thus. ‘Where on one hand is the king and where on the 
other are we? And what can be the reason of sending this gift 
and the caller?’ From amongst his friends one said: “Kings 
are full of curiosity. There must be some purpose in calling you. 
Some one must have told him about you. Therefore accept the 
gift and welcome the man who has come to summon you”. He 
said: “I will do so” and accepting the same, (bowing) his head, he 
said to the callers “What is the order of the king?” They said: 
“The king has heard of your fame. He is curious, so we have been 
sent to summon you, therefore please come”. When they said 
thus, he started with them at leisure. Thus travelling, followed 
by thirty-two beautiful, rich and young harlots and thirty-two 
woman who announced time, after some days he reached the town 
of Uragapura. 

Now, the following day, from afar the good news were spread. 
And he, whose handsomeness and youth were intently observed by 
the king, saw the king seated in the hall. He bowed to the king, 
and the king talked with him. He was given tambula and a seat near 
him by the king with his own hands, and was seated with great 
lespect. After a while he said: (70) “The time has come for the pur¬ 
pose for which you have called me. Therefore tell me what is to 
be done”. 

Smilingly the king said: “You know the affair, now do what 
you think is proper.” “There is no doubt about it. If your majesty 
orders, it shall be done. But there it is only a body without life, 
even I shall place even my life in it and see what can be done.” Say¬ 
ing this he bowed to his feet and went out. 

Then he sent his retinue to the residence given by the king, 
and followed by four ‘Tuditalas’, putting on an attire fit for the 
occasion he roamed in the locality of the courtesan. The harlots 
vied with each other in calling him by offering him everything, 
but giving hopes to all and pleasing them, he came to the doors of 
ASOKAVATI. There he stood talking sweetly with his men and 
was seen from afar by the bawd MAKARADAMSTRA and 
AsOKAVATI behind her. sitting on the mattavaranaka. On 
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seeing the sixteen years old youth who surpassed Manmatha in 
beauty and charm, she remarked to her mother: “Mother, this 
youth does not belong, to this place. He seems to be a stranger, 
and is possessed of all surpassing handsomeness, youth and charm". 
The mother recognized her love at first sight, and having obtain¬ 
ed such a chance after a long time, quickly said: “Daughter, 
this earth is indeed praiseworthy. Here are found men more 
handsome than the handsome, more fortunate even than the 
fortunate and attachrfient to one man is made to withdraw by other 
men, therefore call him”. When this was said she, who felt great 
attraction for him on merely seeing him called him: “O, Guest, 
why don’t you come in?” Hearing it he said: “Surely I will 
come” and gracefully and handsomely he came to her. On seeing 
him she was agitated, dumb, and intoxicated. Giving up all else, 
taking her bath, making him take a bath, dining with him at one 
place according to her standard, she went to bed. SUNDARA then- 
sent his servant to bring a pattanika from the king and kept it 
with him. Then he started entertaining her according to his skill, 
so much so that she did not know whether it was a dream or magic. 
SUNDARA exciting her sensuousness drew on her body with his 
nails some modes of sexual union, at some place designs of leaves, 
at some place Bharata, and another Ramavana, while so doing he 
recorded the images of the nail-scratches into the pattanika. 

When she retired from dalliance, she quickly felt as if arisen 

from sleep,. as if awakened from a fainting spell, as if 

freed from stupefaction, delusion and infatuation caused by some 
stupefying herb. And she thought: “What have I done? Ah! the 
sport of wretched Destiny is unsurpassable, the things fated cannot 

be over-stepped, Destiny cannot be violated, that.this is 

the end of my love. Therefore, definitely Destiny cannot be tres¬ 
passed. I was not even brought to my senses by that sinner whose 
mind is intent on wealth”. Thus thinking .the night pass¬ 

ed (71) and the sun rose. SUNDARAKA knowing her heart that was 

full of repentance . giving (the pattanika?) to the king said: 

“Sire, I have followed your command.” Hearing this the king was 

pleased . gave him as a gift the lordship of four-thousand 

villages. 

But since then in the same manner . she lived in despair. 

The king taking the pattanika - came and said to 

CHADDALAKA: “Spread this and accept it as a gift”. 

Then the Mahattama TIKKAPAIKA said: “"What is this?” 
CHADDALAKA replied: “This is a plan of the king to break our 
bond of love”. And when he saw the pattanika after spreading it, 
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. then what did he see? He saw that all was different. 

Even then, (he said), “my love will not be changed by these 
treacherous actions”. Saying this, due to the pride of his good 
fortune he thought that all this was untrue and said to TIKKA- 
PAIKA “Oh great one, you must go there and act thus 
This he told him. 

(He) placed a horseman at an arch at every yojana and sent 
him (TIKKAPAIKA) there. He (TIKKAPAIKA) doned the attire 
of a palsupata mendicant, moved here and there in front of her 
house and showed himself to AsOKAVATI. On seeing him she 
said to her mother: “Mother is this man not similar to TIKKA¬ 
PAIKA?” and sent her servant to fetch him. When he was sent 
for and he came, recognizing him to be TIKKAPAIKA, she said: 
“TIKKAPAIKA, what is this?” Without giving a reply TIKKA¬ 
PAIKA started crying. When repeatedly asked, he said: “I am a 
sinner! What is the use of asking this wretched one?” and remain¬ 
ed silent. With great concern she requested him to tell her. He 
said: “When Ihe army went from here, there ensued a great battle 
with the king of Kaecha. When all the feudatories ran away, he, 
like the Mandara mountain, fell upon those who were desirous of 
churning the ocean of war. Though he received a thousand 
wounds, he destroyed them and became the object of a happy 
occasion of svayamvara for the heavenly damsels. Unable to 
abandon my life there, wretched that I am, I took up this heresy 
that is fit for men without guts”. 

Before the news of his death reached ASOKAVATI’S ears she 
fell down dead like a wild she-elephant struck by lightening. 
TIKKAPAIKA sent the news to CHADDALAKA through the horse¬ 
men standing at the arches. 

Meantime, the king in the assembly-hall, heard an uproar, and 
he enquired what it was about. The doorkeepers came and in¬ 
formed him that on hearing the canard about CHADDALAKA from 
TIKKAPAIKA. (72) AsOKAVATI died due to heart failure. 
SUNDARAKA, who was in the hall said to the king: “Sire I have 
thus destroyed a jewel among wofnen. Therefore it is not fit that I 
should live. Therefore command me. Like water and milk there is 
no parting of those two. By my own wickedness, producing an 
infatuation in her mind I brought about this end. Therefore it is 
only proper that I give up my life”. Though the king enlightened 
him in many ways he threw himself into the fire together with his 
wives and retinue. 

Meantime. CHADDALAKA also heard the news through 
the horsemen. Accompanied by one horseman he came to ASOKA- 
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VATI’S home and seeing her portrait on the walls, talking with it 
like a mad man and embracing it, he came to the spot where her 
pyre had been lit. He enquired about the funeral pyre of SUNDA- 
RAKA and said: ‘‘This is the place of my brother, he has done 
well”. He then arranged a funeral pyre for himself on the same 
spot as ASOKAV ATI’S pyre and threw himself into the fire. 


On hearing of their wonderful account the king thought that 
he alone was the cause of the destruction of all of them and there¬ 
fore prepared to cut off his head in the presence of Goddess 
Asapura. The Goddess beheld his valour which was all surpassing 
and distinguished in the three worlds, and said: “Son, do not be 
rash. Ask what you desire”. He then said to her: “Oh Divine 
one! if thou art pleased then let ASOKAVATI, SUNDARAKA and 
CHADDALAKA together with their retinue come to life again”. 
When the Goddess said: ‘Let it be so’ the three of them got up as 
if from sleep. “I cannot separate you in love”: said the king and 
being pleased gave ASOKAV ATI to CHADDALAKA. SUNDARAKA 
saw his worthiness and valour and doubled the king’s favour of 
gifts. 


The king was full of joy on receiving the grace of the Goddess. 
He returned to the palace and with his people, ruled for a long 
time happily. 


Thus, oh daughter! many courtesans falling in love with men 
lose their wealth and lives too. Therefore this is our rule that like 
a tiger love should be avoided from a distance. 

THUS ENDS THE NINTH TALE OF LOVE ON BOTH THE 
SIDES IN THE SRNGARAMAnJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA-PARAMESVARA-SRIBHOJADEVA. 
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THE TENTH TALE OF THE SNAKE 

(73) Moreover child, when men are harassed very much there 
is nothing they would desist from doing out of anger. Listen, my 
child: 

In the city of Kausambi, which was like a jewel on the parting of 
the hair of the Lady Earth, there lived a rich srotriya named SRUTA- 
DHARA who had mastered all the lores. He who followed the path 
laid down by the srutis and the smrtis, begot a son in the middle age 
who was named VINAYADIIARA. Since boyhood the boy was ini¬ 
tiated into the study of Vedas and by the time he was sixteen he had 
learnt all the snstras. 

Now. once upon a time, when spring, the sovereign of seasons 
set in, enkindling the sun which was like its greatness incarnate, 
after pushing aside out of compassion the winter season which afflict¬ 
ed the whole world by extreme cold; when the orb of the moon 
posssessed the beauty of a white umbrella with the cloth in the 
form of the moonlight, with the ribs in the form of the bright rays 
and which was held high by the umbrella bearer in the form of the 
night; where here and there leaves of excellent saffron were sway¬ 
ed by the softly blowing wind; when the white lotuses bore the 
beauty of white chowries; when the rows of asoka trees flashed 
forth sprouts in every forest like banners (woven) by the shuttle 
dyed in lac of the Fish-bannered One who conquered the whole 
world; when the campaka trees had not even put forth buds, when 
sprouts had not cropped up, when the fragrance of the kesara had 
not spread, when the trees and the creepers had not become even 
mature, when the directions were not even clear, when the wind 
was not even slow and when the humming of the swarms of the 
bees was not even heard, then, at the first appearance of spring, 
even without cause, the world was agitated; when gradually the 
spring matured; it first agitated the world and then the forests of 
lotuses; it first revealed the rapturous hearts of lovers and then the 
rows of asoka trees flashing redness; it first made the lovers close 
their eyes towards their sweet-hearts and then the clusters of lotuses: 
it first cleaved the hearts of the separated ladies and then the buds 
of creepers; it foremost darkened the hearts of the passionate and 
then the forests of flowers with swarms of bees; when unnoticed 
the nights became shorter, the tanks of lotuses gave up their dry¬ 
ness brought about by frost, and the rays of the moon and the trees 
gave up smokiness. When the rays of the sun and the arrows 
of Smara increased, then the spring, a dear friend of the 
Splendour of the Forest, kept ready for her as it were on all sides 
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red mukuras «buds, mirrors* in the form of the mango-blossoms 
for her to see herself; when the groves of lotuses smiled on seeing 
the glory of its friend, the Sun, increasingly day by day; when, 
slowly the flowers of raja-campaka, possessing the radiance of mol¬ 
ten gold, burst forth, enkindling the fire of love of the lovers re¬ 
sembling in complexion the kurikuma-rubbed breasts of their sweet¬ 
hearts; (74) when Makaraketu inspired the world as if it was agitat¬ 
ed, unsteady, eager and drunk by the humming of the bees which 
seemed to be the sweet songs of the sylvan deity anxious at the ad¬ 
vent of spring, as if they were the twangings of the bows of the 
archer Madana, as if they were jinglings of the jewelled armlets of 
the Forest Glory engaged in preparing the implements of Madhu; 
when the madhavl creepers decked with dark leaves, covered by 
the Malaya wind enkindled the fire of passion even in the dull, 
which (wind) was very cool due to its close proximity to the san¬ 
dal trees, which gave rise to the sport of Madana even when the 
lovers were nearby, uprooting the pride of the haughty women and 
which though southerly is uncharitable to the separated ones; 
when the Malaya wind straightened the puffed up minds of the 
Kerala women as also their curls of hair; when it fanned the anger 
in the hearts of the Cola women as also the borders of their gar 
ments; when it ruffled the mind of the Kuntala women affected by 
the faults of the lovers as also their wreaths in the braids of hair; 
when the bunches of madhuka flowers increased in palor as if com¬ 
peting with the cheeks of the separated ladies; when clusters’ of 
kurabakas, blue, yellow and red, shone like colourful gems in the 
crown of the king of spring; when the intoxicated notes of the 
cuckoos, sharper due to eating the fresh blossoms of mango reach¬ 
ed far though issuing falteringly as the throats were choked, and 
which seemed to be the commands of Smara causing anguish to 
the minds of the travellers; when the asoka trees joyously bloomed 
on experiencing the pleasure of the striking of the feet of the 
women; when the buds of kesara bloomed into flowers on receiv¬ 
ing mouthfuls of the wine from the women; when the tilaka 
trees flowered out of joy on coming into contact with the 
much-desired glances of the lotus-eyed ones and which turned 
white due to the lustre of the eyes; when the kurabaka trees 
possessed the splendour of variegated bunches of flowers having 
obtained the long-desired embraces of the women with drowsy 
eyes, and which (trees) could not contain within themselves their 
excessive joy and therefore emitted it out through the buds; thus 
in the spring the trees yearned to fulfil their desires like the lovers; 
when the madhavl creepers decked with dark leaves, covered by 
swarms of bees and with the cooing of the intoxicated cuckoos in¬ 
cited passion in the paramours like the abhisarikas, anointed with 
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musk, and veiled in black silk; when in every forest gradually the 
ground lotuses opened, whose red lustre increased internally as if 
pierced by the arrows of love and which swayed by the terrible 
Malaya wind like the hearts of the separated; when the depths of 
the forests were overspread on all sides by the kimsuka flowers 
which look like the waves of the sea of Love desirous of flooding the 
three worlds and which were round like the tips of Madana’s bow; 
(75) when the Malaya wind fragrant with the scent of saffron gene¬ 
rates fear in the people even when their dear ones are near about, like 
a lion possessing the smell of the rut of the killed elephants; when 
the bees, sweetly humming, hit the hearts of the separated women 
like strange emerald-marbles of Madana thrown to overpower the 
three worlds; when, though unacquainted, the sweetly cooing cuc¬ 
koos acted as female-messengers, though unappointed, for cutting 
the knots of pride (of the arrogant women); when the fullgrown 
vasanta creeper possessed some indescribable beauty as it rested 
on the trunk of the mango-tree as on a lover; when the fresh 
kamanda buds burst open, tearing the hearts of the separated per¬ 
sons, when everywhere asoka clusters shone bright like the alak- 
taka-dyed foot-prints of the Sylvan Beauty manifesting herself 
all of a sudden out of greed for honey; when the forests of kimsuka 
suddenly burst forth on all sides like the fire of Love with smoke- 
free flames inflamed by the soft Malaya breeze ready to consume 
all separated ones on earth; when the forests of asoka trees 
agonized the separated ones with the embodied fire of Love with 

the.in the form of bunches of flowers, with the flames in the 

form of the flaming red leaves and with smoke in the form of 
swarms of bees hovering over them; when the kesara flowers were 
multiplied by the spring, which looked like the navels of the Lata 
women rubbed with saffron and with the rows of leaves appeared 
like the wheels of Smara; when continuously ela-fruit burst forth 
spreading its fragrance of the ripe fruits on all sides like the scent 
of the rut of the fierce scented elephant of Spring moving about in 
chains of gold; when the Malaya breeze infatuates the whole world 
as if by a poisonous breeze mixed with the poisonous breathing of 
the terrifying snakes moving at leisure here and there on every 
sandal-tree; when gradually bunches of the patala flowers became 
manifest like the mature love of the Forest Beauty anxious for a 
union with Spring; which (love) being excessive could not be con¬ 
tained within; when the clusters of sinduvara flowers resembling 
the lustre of the moon and looking like the embodied fame of the 
Fish-bannered God who conquered the three worlds, whitened the 
orb of the world; when by slow degrees needles of the kanaka- 
ketaki, possessing the lustre of the cheeks of the Huna ladies rub¬ 
bed with kunkuma, and being surrounded by swarms of bees, were 
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being multiplied by spring, looking as they were like the emerald 
studded golden needles to pierce the knots of pride of the haughty 
women; when in every reservoir the fire of Love spread under the 
guise of blooming red lotuses for disturbing the water-sports of those 
agonized by a separation from their beloveds; then the clusters of 
asoka flowers, as charming as the breasts of the Huna ladies rubbed 
with kunkuma, filled with love, looked like berry-balls (76) made by 
the Sylvan-deity for the play of the child Madhu fascinated the 
minds; when the women with drowsy eyes attained some indescrib¬ 
able beauty while swinging, with their breasts tremulous with heavy 

breathing on account of exhaustion, with their .seen in- 

between the hands moving up and down with the emerald-made 
ropes, with their iris constantly moving due to the fear of the quick 
movements of the swing, whose perspiration on the cheeks was 
dried by the wafting of the dress-borders and who though freed 
from the embraces of their lovers shrieked at intevals out 
of the fear of falling down; when spring matured, from every 
where the taunts of the prosita-bhartrkas were heard thus: ‘Novel 
indeed is the Madhu «Spring, wine» that without being drunk or 
smelt intoxicates the mind of all the people’, when heaps of 
flowers bloomed on the flowering trees appearing like the quivers 
constantly prepared by Spring for the Flower-arrowed One ready 
to conquer the whole world; when the nights became shorter out 
of jealously of the moon adorned with the moonlight; when the 
days abandoned contraction after the affliction of extreme cold was 
over; when in every house women worshipped Love as if fearing 
the continuous discharging of arrows; when the lotus-tanks bore 
some indescribable charm even when they thinned down like the 
separated ladies with their eyes in the form of the blue lotuses 
drooping due to the internal heat, with their armlets in the form 
of the lotus stalks bent down, with their brilliance screened by the 
lotus leaves, with their faces in the form of the pundarlkas losing 
colour and with their curls in the form of the kalharas fluttering; 
when on all sides, in every forest leaves shot up like the arrows of 
Madana after piercing the hearts of the travellers; when aridity 
sleeped away together with the winter season, gradually the plea¬ 
sure gardens bore a greenery, dark as the lustre of the emeralds, as 
if reflecting the clear sky; when the spring without cause exhila¬ 
rates the world by the humming of bees here and the cooing of 
cuckoos there, with the mango-blossoms on one side and the swing- 
songs of the doe-eyed ones on the other, with the Malaya wind 
blowing on one hand and the blossoming of the flowery creepers on 
the other hand; when the wives in the form of directions became 
pleasant after giving up the gloominess of separation when they 
had their long-desired union with Spring; when the trees wearing 
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silken dresses of variegated flowers and swaying sprouts were slow¬ 
ly made to dance by the Malaya wind like a dancing teacher. 

During (such a spring) on the vernal pilgrimage of the God 
Kalapriya Deva, the fortunate (VINAYADHARA) who by his 
beauty and wealth conquered the Fish-bannered God, who was 
skilful in all the arts came to see the God attired in a charming 
dress along with his friends of the same age and conduct. While 
out of curiosity he was moving on the temple grounds, by chance 
a courtesan came there. She was, it seemed, a conquering missile 
of the Flower-armoured God, a ray of the moon to the night lotuses 
in the form of the eyes of the people, a lotus-tank for the bees in 
the form of the senses, the moving ground for the elephant in the 
form of Smara, who transformed the sky by the lustre of her moon- 
face even during the day due to the moonlight of her face. On 
seeing her he thought that Prajapati, the creator of the world 
cannot be her Creator, (77) for her beauty was quite distinct from 
that of the other women created by him. Thinking thus he came 
within her sight. On beholding him she was pierced like a deer by 
an arrow of the hunter Love, and her body had horripilation like a 
lotus-stalk in the lake of love. At the sight of each other the tender 
shoot of love of these two shot up. He assigned the work of making 
her acquaintance to his clever friend VIDAGDHA and went home. 
Through her friend TARALIKA, VIDAGHA made her acquaintance 
and then related the whole thing to VINAYADHARA. VINAYA¬ 
DHARA sent him again to take her promise. 

In dalliance with that ANANGAVATi he spent that night as in a 
moment. Thus enjoying amorous pleasures in her company many 
days passed. In course of time all his wealth was expended, still to 
her he was dearer than life. When the bawd came to know that she 
had turned away all other rich men and was attached to him alone 
she herself drove him out. But under some pretext he gained en¬ 
trance again. Scorning him she again and again drove him out. 
ANANGAVATI, however, continued to meet him either at a rented 
house or at a friend’s place. When the bawd saw that ANANGA- 
VATI was still meeting him she admonished her thus: “You meet 
him again, well do not blame me (afterwards) that I did not warn 
you.” 


Now once while VINAYADHARA was coming from his house 
he saw a recently killed frightful snake. Thinking that it will serve 
his purpose he hid it in his belt. Going near her house he sent 
to ANANGAVATI his fees through a good friend and came to sleep. 
At the middle of the night he entered the next bedroom where the 
intoxicated bawd was sleeping. He slowly spread the dead serpent 
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on her body and with his sharp nails pinched her nose and lips. 
The bawd got up shrieking ‘I am stung, I am stung’. He entered 
the room quickly and hit the serpent five-six times with a stick. 
When the maid-servants quickly came and put on the lights, he 
looked at the serpent and said “I shall make an incision”, while 
(she) said: “make it, make it” he asked: ‘Where?’ and as soon as 
she said: ‘here here’ he cut off per lips and nose. 

The fear of death was gone and at the break of dawn felicita¬ 
tions were offered that the ‘mother’ was alive. But to her (the bawd) 
the congratulatory drum sounded indeed like the heralding of death 
and she repented night and day. 

Thus, O daughter, when rogues are harassed they take revenge 
in such a way that it is difficult to describe it. 

THUS ENDS THE TENTH TALE OF THE SNAKE IN THE 
&RNGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJADHI- 
R AJ A-PARMES V ARA-SRIBHO J ADE V A. 

THE ELEVENTH TALE OF MALAYASUNDARi 

(78) In my opinion no one should ever be insulted. When men 
are insulted there is nothing that they desist from doing. 

In Pancala there is a town called Kanyakubja. There ruled 
king MAHENDRAPALA who was difficult to be looked at like the 
sun, and who conquered by his hands the circle of powerful enemies. 
He had a great feudatory named PRATAPASIMHA who was clever, 
pleasing, rich, noble, charitable, sacrificing, learned and affectionate. 
He was ugly and hairy, and by nature given to sport. He was sent 
to his country by the king, so staying there for some days he re¬ 
turned again to serve the king. 

(Near the city was the mountain) which seemed to be holding 
a dark umbrella, for warding off heat on account of the very tall 

green trees; it appeared as if holding a bow.under the guise 

of the lustre of variegated gems wondering why while it is present 
Indra (he who had destroyed their wings) should hold a bow; where 
the directions were scented by the fragrance spreading here and 
there as the barks of the old sallakl trees were crushed by the intoxi¬ 
cated elephants rubbing their temples against them; where the depths 
of the thickets were resounding with the splitting of the skin of 
the kathaka fruits being pecked by the intoxicated female-partridges; 
which seemed to hold a white umbrella being upheld by the umbrella- 
bearer in the form the night due to the disc of the moon touching 
its high top; it seemed that thousands of. ... . (?)—ran before it be- 
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Cause of the rows of tall dark betel-nut trees; which was embraced 
by the Glory of the Sky like a beloved with her plump breasts in 
the form of the clouds as dark as the fresh priyahgu, with her girdle 
in the form of the flashing sun and with her beautiful face in the 
form of the moon; where the dying passions of the Sabara-women 
were enkindled by the cries of the flocks of gallinules who fondly 
relished the very brittle black pepper; where groups of deer were 

seen listening with raised ears to the soft and low tones. 

(of women engaged in) th singing; which was full of. .. . various 
metals like the science of words «which has many roots*; which 
was like the Amaragiri with the streams of the Mandakinl on account 
of thousands of white flowing springs; which possessed the beauty 

of the orange-trees.; which was adorned by the dark 

nala reeds like the army of Rama «which had Nila and Nala»; where 
peacocks were dancing like the evenings (when Siva moves out); 
which had munja growing on its belt like one engaged in religious 
observances «who wears a girdle of munja»; whose highest peak was 
unattainable by the moon or the sun like a meritorious person «whose 
greatness is not obtained by sinners*; who generated wonder with 
various amusing spots like Destiny «whose plays are manifold*; who 
produced the illusion of moonlight even during day-time due to the 
brilliance of the crystal slabs flashing forth at the touch of the rays 
of the sun; which seemed to bear the orb of the hot-rayed one (the 
sun) on account of the red precious stones on the top of the golden 
high ridges; (79) whose regions were covered with many madana, 
bana, and asana trees, atimukta shrubs and sara reeds as if it were 
adorned in all the limbs with heaps of arrows shot from the quiver of 
Madana; which was closely encompassed by rows of trees which 
were glossy, having full foliage and beautiful birds and possessed 
the lustre of campaka and madana trees, as if by beloveds who are 
loving, amorous, yearning, youthful and possessing the bright com¬ 
plexion of campaka; when its grounds were flooded with rivers 
whose flow upto the sea was not obstructed, which possessed the 
lustre of pure crystals and took rise from many places like fame 
«which spreads upto the sea, which is white like pure crystals and 
which spreads in many ways*; which bore the moon looking like a 
very white heap of foam of the streams falling from the heights of 
mountains and concentrated at one place; which because of the con¬ 
stellations touching the tops of the mountain every night appeared as 
if it had a heapful of big pearls issued forth from the bamboos which 
were split up as they dashed against one another on account of the 
winds; due to its hugeness it seemed that after spreading on the 
earth, in order to pervade the sky which could not be contained In 
it, it tried to measure the sky with its hands in the form of its peaks; 
which was covered by rows of forests like Hari «who puts on a 
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garland of flowers*; at whose foot were royal swans like Brahman 
«who sits on a royal swan*; where the palasa trees were shaken by 
hundreds of monkeys like the battle between Rama and Ravana 
«where the demons were obstructed by hundreds of elephants*; 
which though full of thousands of matangas «elephants, candalas* 
was resorted to by dvijas «birds, brahmanas»; which had hundreds 
of two-tongued-snakes yet had thick sarala trees; though very 
big it was full of aguru; it had bears though it was uneven; though 
possessed of forests and mountains <dhe love of the beloved* it has 
many mountains with water «it was extremely detached*; though 
it was pervaded with Mlechhas it had always spies in it; which was 
as if rivalling with the rising and setting mountains tinged with the 
colours of darkness, moonlight and evenings on account of the rays 
of white, dark and red jewels looking like the colour-sticks of differ¬ 
ent jewels; which produced the illusion of a thick forest of bamboos 
at wrong places in the minds of the simple Sahara women who were 
tired of roaming about on account of the spreading lustre of the pure 
sapphires; which exhibited his own tiara of lordship of the moun¬ 
tains by the lustre of its golden tops spreading high and low; who 
manifested its distinguished mountain-ness as being the place of the 
rise and setting of the rays of even the luminous bodies like the sun 
and the moon; who bore in his lap the river Narmada (lit. the 
daughter of the mountain Mekala) like a beloved in whom shone 
the fish (the fish bannered one, Love), who had a clear necklace 
«bank» and who possessed of plump breasts «roarings» and a deep 
navel «whirls»; which was very shady like the evenings «when the 
shadows are long»; .which was decked with the ara, the nipa and the 
bamboo trees like this story-teller who belongs to the family of the 
Paramara king; which lighted up the whole world like the Ratnad- 
vlpa; which as it were flew up to the heavens for threatening Indra 
with its wings in the form of the waters of the hundreds of streams 
rising high by the strong wind; . 


In that city dwelt a famous procuress by name DHONDHA. (80) 
She had a daughter called MALAYASUNDARl who was clever, good- 

looking and intent on earning wealth.PRATAPASIMHA 

came to her place for a night. Being over-powered with passion 
he somehow spent the night. When the day had not yet dawned, 
when he got up a little perturbed, put on his clothes and desired to 
leave he saw her, who had got up before him, playing with her sister’s 
son. Then he said to her: “Whose son is this?” Teasing him she 
said. It is mine . As soon as the word ‘mine’ reached his ears then 
he jumped upon her like a tiger and throwing her down on the 
ground scratched with his nails her forehead, nose, breasts, cheeks, 
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hands and thighs, and tearing away a crop of her hair he went away. 
When through the maids the bawd came to know that the famous 
(courtesan) who was in the favour of the king and was a worshipper 
in the temple was thus mutilated, with her hair dishevelled she 
started abusing. MALAYASUNDARI gave up the child and cover¬ 
ing herself with a coverlet she lay on the bed. Taking her lock of 
hair, crying and abusing the bawd came to inform the king who was 
in the court. The king was very angry and said: “DHONDHA, do you 
know who is the man and where he is now?” And DHONDHA replied: 
“Sire, so many come and go during the night that they cannot be re¬ 
cognized”. To her the king said: “Tell the police-officer to find out 
who had slept there during the night.” Then PRATAPASIMHA who 
was in the court got up and said: “Sire, I had slept there. But be 
kind to call MALAYASUNDARI here. I shall speak in front of her 
so that untruth may not be spoken.” When the king summoned 
MALAYASUNDARI twice or thrice, then covering her body and with 
her face hung in shame she came to the assembly hall. When she 
came PRATAPASIMHA said: “When I went to her, at the very 
first sight I fell in love with her. I cannot describe it. 


the event of the night. (81) When she answered that the child 
was her he could not tolerate it and he injured her. It was all done 
out of his deep attachment for her and the king could do what was 
fit. The king was pleased with him and gave him gifts. She became 
an object of ridicule. When men are insulted they punish thus. 

THUS ENDS THE ELEVENTH TALE OF MALAYASUNDARI IN 
THE SRNGARAMANJARIKATAHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJA- 
DHIR AJ A-P ARAMESV AR A-SRIBHO J ADE V A. 

THE TWELFTH TALE OF PAMARAKA 

“Enmity with rogues should never be unnecessarily created”; 
(The thread of the entire story is lost in the fragments) (82-83). 

(84) “Therefore daughter, one should not practice heresy with 
the clever. When practised it should be completely accomplished, 
otherwise one becomes an object of ridicule.” 

THUS ENDS THE TWELFTH TALE OF PAMARAKA IN THE 
SRNGARAMANJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY MAHARAJADHI- 
R A J A-P AR AMES V AR A-SRIB HO J ADE V A. 

THE THIRTEENTH TALE OF MuLADEVA 

Moreover, my child, love should always be protected. It is 
threefold, one born on hearing, one on sight and the third on union. 
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All the three should be abandoned from a distance. For by these 
even family women are made objects of contempt. Therefore like 
the poison of the poisonous snake love at sight and on hearing should 
be kept at a distance. I shall narrate a story about it to satisfy your 
curiosity. Listen: 

In Avanti is the city of Ujjayini. There ruled King VIKRAMA- 
DITYA who obtained the title of a sovereign by the valour of his 
hands and whose deeds were famous and wonderful. There also 
lived the dhurta MULADEVA. He was clever, master of roguery, 
skillful in all the arts and an object of the king’s affections. He 
brought under subjection the smart, cheated the clever, deceived the 
intelligent, made the cheats to dance about, and augmented his 
wealth. He always doubted the actions of women and never married. 

Now when once after king VIKRAMARKA time and again ask¬ 
ed him why he did not marry, MULADEVA said: “Sire, women are 
difficult to be pleased, they have bad intentions, are fickle by nature, 
difficult to be protected, they become detached very soon and cherish 
love for the low-born. It is said in the sratis and the smrtis that a 
woman is the half of this body. Therefore even when a man is not 
himself a sinner he becomes to be regarded as such due to her 
wickedness. Therefore I shall end my life without taking a wife.” 
The king said: “It is not so. Woman is an instrument to the attain¬ 
ment of the three goals of life. She is the sole abode of happiness and 
the root of fame, wealth and offspring. The householder’s life is the 
mainstay of all the other stages of life. Without begetting a son a 
man (85) never frees himself from the debt of his ancestors. There¬ 
fore you must take a wife, and do not be so suspicious.” 

[When thus spoken to MULADEVA is somehow convinced and gets 
married.] 


(During the Summer season) when wanton-women whose bodies 
were exhausted by amorous sports continuously fanned themselves; 
when silken dresses were put on; when pairs of the Cakravaka birds 
taking resort under the leaves of the lotus plants on the banks 
of the ponds, with their necks resting on each other and enjoying 
the pleasant sensation of scratching each other passed their drowsi¬ 
ness of the mid-day sun; when pairs of bees due to the heat of the 
fierce sun abandoned drinking honey from the flowers and took refuge 
into the bowers of creepers; when the mid-day abhisarikas with their 
bodies cooled by water-sports, with their breasts and thighs covered 
with pure, slough-like clothes besmeared with musk, with their hair 
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wreathed with vicikila flowers intermixed with the open patala 
flowers; with their breasts anointed with sandalpaste made doubly 
fragrant with the powder of the soft ghanasara were proceeding to¬ 
wards their lovers; when the directions, oppressed by excessive heat 
and fearing the spread of heat hid as it were in the dhara-grha, took 
resort as it were in the breasts of the women with beautiful eye¬ 
brows, entered as it were in the shades of the leaves of the sport 
lotuses, stood as it were gathering in an heap under the shades of 
the garden trees, took up residence in the bower of plantains, took 
up their position in the braids of hair of the ladies who have just 
taken their bath, sought refuge under the groves of palm trees with 
very dark leaves, when the heat was fierce then the cool white adorn¬ 
ments of the dark (ladies) with the braids of hair wreathed with 
the partially open mallika buds, with the ear adorned with earings 
as bright as the moon, with the lips tinged with the brilliance of 
the polished teeth, with the sandalpaste-anointed breasts encircled 
by necklaces of pure big pearls, with the body covered with clean 
white cloth and with the spotless lustre of the moon attained some 
indescribable beauty; when in the dense groves, the secana-kutis 
which were fragrant with the scent of the damanaka trees mixing 
with that of the maruvaka trees and which were besprinkled with 
streams of water from leather bags on all sides, were resorted to 
by the pleasure loving couples to dispel the mid-day heat; when every 
night the terraces of the mansions, whose crystal floorings were 
rubbed with sandal paste, were resorted to by the pleasure loving 
couples after giving up the inner apartments of the mansions which 
had become hot due to the heat of the sun; when on every house 
were seen the vasakasajjas pale due to the separation caused by delay 
and seated in the candrasalas like the presiding deities of the moon¬ 
light arranged their quarters; where the walls were decorated with 
garlands of open vicikilas and the ceilings were darkened by the 
smoke of the black aguru incense; when the needles of the kanaka- 
ketaki which stole the lustre of molten gold and therefore were put 
in chains in the form of the rows of bees as dark as iron by the 
Summer-king were slowly shooting up from the long leaves as dark 
as the fresh green grass; (86) when the kesara flowers looking like 
the wheels of the Fish-bannered God whose armours are the flowers 
and who is busy in spring conquering the three worlds to torture 
the hearts of the separated ones, reminded of the mouths of the moon¬ 
faced ones fragrant with wine; when in every forest the raja-campa- 
kas which were enveloped in golden lustre, which were like the 
captivating charms for the minds of all the people and which were 
difficult to be gazed at by the separated ones like the flames of the 
fire of Manmatha were put in chains by the clever bees for having 
destroyed the scent of all other trees; when the ripe ela fruits 
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possessing a cool delicious fragrance grew profusely producing the 
illusion of the rutting elephant of the Fish-bannered One, entering 
slowly the depths of the garden; 


(Afterwards MULADEVA found out that his wife was carrying 
on with a merchant by name DATTAKA, and the king's chief queen 
too was unfaithful to the king by going every night to her paramour, 
the king’s elephant driver. One night he followed her and saw that 
the elephant-driver lashed her with a chain for being late. The next 
day the disillusioned MULADEVA told the king about it.) (87). 

(88) The king was surprised and asked MULADEVA* 
“MULADEVA, what is this? This is indeed wonderful. Please 
satisfy my curiosity by saying what it is.” Folding his hands MULA¬ 
DEVA said: “Sire, if you give me the promise of fearlessness then 
I shall tell you. Your Majesty should not punish me then.” Saying 
this he said to the queen: “Madam, without the paramour the food 
cannot be relished. Therefore call the king’s elephant-driver, 
BATHARAKA”. Being wonderstruck the King said: “MULADEVA, 
what is this?”. MULADEVA said: “Bare the body of this queen and 
see it.” When the king did that and looked at it then he saw the 
swollen marks of the chains. MULADEVA made his foolish wife sit 
on the second seat and said: “You also call your paramour, the mer¬ 
chant by name DATTAKA”, and then said: “Sire, it was indeed your 
favour that I was married. I knew the conduct of women, therefore I 
never married. But by your lordship’s order I accepted and married 
this foolish person. The result is the same. They (women) are sinful 
and of wicked conduct, who can trust them? There is no king like 
yourself, nor is there a master of rogues like myself, not a wise man 
like KAPALASIKHA. When they can deceive even us what can 
happen to the other poor people?” The king arrested the elephant- 
driver, confiscated DATTAKA’S wealth, and outcasted him, and cut 
off the nose and ears of CILLAMAHADEVI and giving only morsels 
of food put her into prison. 

Therefore, my child, there are harlots of good characters, and 
there are family-women who fall in love at the first sight and carry 
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on with men without considering their lives or wealth. Then what 
to speak of harlots? Therefore, my child, the three kinds of rag as 
should be avoided altogether. 

(89) Thus, daughter, let not this family of ours which shines 
bright as the sun in the whole world be stained by being cheated. 
Therefore you should act in such a way that vitas will not rob you, 
dhurtas will not make you dance, friends will not laugh at you, misers 
will not trouble you, paramours will not ravish you, rogues will not 

destroy you, lovers will not propitiate you.the clever will not 

cheat you . 


Bharatl dances out of joy (on acquiring this katha 'which 

is) sweet, soft, enchanting, pleasing.the Lord of the Earth, 

another supporter of the earth as is the king of the serpents, wrote 

this katha.which is new, rich, a charming ornament, 

and the coming forth of speech. On acquiring the 

‘Srhgaramahjari’ today Goddess Sarasvati relishes the drink of 

honey. O you (people), see, having obtained the 

‘Srhgaramahjari’ tiie banner of good fortune of Goddess Sarasvati. 
.... She, having obtained the ‘Srhgaramahjari’ somehow, a banner 

of her own good fortune.having acquired the ‘Srrigara- 

mahjari’ as her ear-ornament the captivating VanI (Sarasvati). 

IN THE YEAR.... OF THE ENEMY OF THE SAKAS WAS 
CREATED THIS KATHA ‘SRNGARAMANJARl’ BY BHOJARAJA. 
THUS ENDS THE SRnGARAMAnJARIKATHA COMPOSED BY 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA-PARAMESVARA-SRIBHOJADEVA. 
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NOTES 

(Here are included words of rare usage or remarkable in some way.) 

Yantradharagrha ( zFHSTRPTiJ) p. \s. 

—is a fountain-house to dispel the heat of the summer days. 
The complex mechanical contrivances speak of the progress of 
science in those days. 

In the SS, Bhoja devotes the entire 31st chapter to ‘Yantravidha- 
nam’—the descriptions of the mechanical contrivances, their usages 
and benefits. 

The word ‘Yantra’ is derived from the root ‘Yam’ to control or 
to restrain, God evolves the universe and also controls its movements: 



*r: tr sftssntT n (verse 1) 

There are two kinds of controls. The first is the self-control 
of human beings, the second is the control of the five elements of 
nature. 

ffw sfM W'tT Rrrrr fsrf%rr c ftsJT6?rs%5J: i =t%q-r n 

So the control of the four primary elements namely earth, water, 
fire and wind (and akaisa as their substratum) leads to the production 
of the mechanical contrivances. Different materials like metals, 
leather and cloth are then put to use and with the help of wheels, 
rods and the like, syringes (vs. 28), musical instruments (56), drama¬ 
tic representations and scenes (59-72), moving animals (73), dancing 
and singing dolls (74) and various kinds of water machines (109 ff) 
can be made. 

The details of the mechanical contrivances in the Yantradhara¬ 
grha given in SMK are: dolls beating drums, dancing, playing instru¬ 
ments and singing; ducks seated on blooming lotuses drinking the. 
streams of water which looked like lotus fibres; bees humming 
in lotuses; cakorakas drinking water; cranes plunging in the pond 
after the sapharika, tortoises swimming up and down in the tanks and 
mermaids afraid of crocodiles. Streams of water flowed out from the 
eyes of winged crocodiles, mouths of peahens, hair, breasts, palms 
and nails of women, mouths of a family of monkeys climbing atop 
a tree, lotuses, walls, grounds, pillars and pillartops. The whole 
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picture gives an impression of the rainy days and that was the very 
purpose as is said in SS: 

'TRFfR rfcn^- 

'T=r:qT#?ff^r 

^ %tCrHc4ST ^TR^fRJT II 

In the Kadambari we read of a somewhat similar description 
of a cool fountain-house called himagrha. Besides various mecha¬ 
nical contrivances we read of groups of peacocks, cranes, birds, bees 
etc. (pp. 436-441). 

The Y asastilaka-Campu (Book III pp. 522-533) also has descrip¬ 
tion of a Yantradharagrha where sukasarikas, bees, peacocks, ele¬ 
phants, crocodiles, monkeys and dolls and so on are mentioned. 

In the Tilakamanjarl we have no description of the mecha¬ 
nical contrivances as given in the above mentioned texts but the 
author seems to be quite familiar with the Yantradharagrha for we 
find a few references to it. 

The SMK describes only the dharagrha, but SS mentions three 
kinds of fountain-houses, (vs. 117) 

wra; ?Tcft fswfar =? i 

11 

The Yantradharagrha was an elaborate construction and there¬ 
fore only kings could afford to build it. 

In the very beginning of SMK we read" that Bhoja was seated 
on the central moonstone seat of the dharagrha surrounded by his 
friends and kinsmen. And it seems that the people had access to it, 
for the text says (qr^rr) i* 


Ubhaya catuh-§astikald^^iTW^^^^P^\) p. 

—Two kinds of 64 Arts. Vatsyayana in his KS refers to both 
these kinds of 64 arts. The first group is of the 64 Ahga-vidyas. 
(1.3.16). Mastery over these Kalas was necessary for the courtesans 
to develop their personality and to fulfil their duties as entertainers. 
Of these Kalas some are purely aesthetic arts, some for the intelect, 
some for increasing personal charms, while some are merely for 

It is interesting to note that a paper on ‘Yantras or Mechanical Contrivances in 
Ancient India was recently read by Dr. V. Raghvan. It thoroughly treats of 
the subject. It is a useful and interesting contribution throwing light on this 
interesting topic. I am thankful to Dr. Raghvan for sending me a copy of the 

nfl nor 
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entertainment. The following arts may be taken as the aesthetic 
arts: ?ftgrJT (vocal music), (instrumental music), 

(dancing), sn^PT (painting), and (play¬ 
ing of stringed instruments), (making designs on 

the flooring with coloured rice and making various kinds of flower 
garlands), 'jwrr^nyPT (spreading of flowers and flower-garlands in a 
room etc.), ^fa^frrefrpfriT (setting jewels like emeralds in the floors) 
are decorative arts. f^rcRrs^rq- (cleverness in making different 
tilaka marks on the forehead), ^^Ffq'fRTFTrriT: (anointing the body 
with kunkuma etc. and colouring of teeth, clothes etc.), 

(preparing the bed), (preparing garlands for different 

purposes), ^^^r<fr^T5Td*t (decorating the crest with different kinds 
of flowers etc.), (dressing and adorning according to 

turtle, place and occasion), (ear-ornaments of ivory, 

conchshells, etc. for adornment), jfKrqlw: (anointing perfumes etc.). 
W^sppT (preparing ornaments), 

(massaging of body and hair) and (changing the appear¬ 

ance of fabrics such as making cotton appear like silk) are for en¬ 
hancing personal grace and charms. 

Accomplishments such as (completing the verse 

from a given single line), (capping verses), (rid¬ 
dles), (expressing that which is difficult in word or 

sense), (knowledge of reading books), 

(seeing representations from dramas and Akhyayikas), 
(using synonymous words of the Mlechha-bhasa), 
^^Tf'Trf^WR'tr (using desya words to make known that which is un¬ 
known), emoRrcpFr (remembering heard books), JTTWt (know¬ 
ing what passes in others’ minds), (composing poems), 

(knowing dictionaries), s^f?nrPT (knowing the metrical 
works) , and ; (knowing poetics) are for developing the 

mind and sharpening the intellect. 

Skill ( "j i q'^'T ) in various useful arts such as sewing 
( ), carpentry ( ), embroidering ( ) 

cane work ( qfj^Frr, ^cunf^fK^T:), obtaining desired ends and 
cheating others. ( ^TRI^pfnn:, ), household 

work ( rsmgfsRTT ), experiments in magic ( mjrsnw: ), cooking and 
preparing drinks ( fqi < Ft>*u , ) were 

considered as necessary as the above-mentioned accomplishments. 
Moreover the following arts seem to be for specialization in diffe¬ 
rent professional activities. Among them can be included 
q'ftsTT (the knowledge of different coins and diamonds etc.), qT<T3T?: 
(finding and treasuring stones, metals, etc.), TTfomt rrerr ??k r (know¬ 
ledge of gems for value etc.), ffrflTfraTffiT (the knowledge of good 
and bad omens, etc.), q-^prRprr (the making of instruments for 
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travels etc.), *rqT5^PT (lapidary art) and ^iTr-T^TTTf: (the knowledge 
of planting, nourishing and diagnosing trees). 

Finally there are games in which skill was deemed necessary 
for the entertaining as well as enjoying: (playing drums 

etc. in water), ^^tettcT: (sprinkling water), 

(gamble on live things), ^PTRrft<wq<#|(teaching birds like 

parrots to speak and carry messages), (making 

syllabic language for private talks), (making carts of 

flowers), ^farsrsrT: and (gambling) and 

(knowing playing balls, dolls etc. to help children). 

There are three more arts for self-development, self-defence 
and life. They are #?rftpFnTt f«raTTr WR^T (code of etiquette and 
modesty), fsr^THT 5TR*T (science of obtaining victory) and 

oq'RTfir^fFTr f%3THT STRfl (knowledge of the science connected with 
physical exercises like hunting). 

This list of Kalas has been explained along with many other 
lists by Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah and E. Muller in an article named 
‘The Kalas’ (J. R. A. S. 1914 pp. 351-367). But reference may be 
made here to two more lists given by Ksemendra in Kaldvilasa and 
by Danilin in Dasakumaracarita. 

Ksemendra mentions 64 arts, of the harlots: 

l (p. 56). Of these, except nrtyakala, gitakald 
pdnakala, none are similar to those quoted above. These 
are simply the characteristics of harlots like weeping, cheating and 
so on. But they are interesting from our point of view because the 
heroines in the SMK show mastery in some of the arts mentioned 
herein. For instance Devadatta (5th tale) practises mrtopamakald, 
and also tirtha-viharona-kala. 

In the Dasakumaracarita (Book II) also we get a list of arts and 
sciences in which a ganika is trained to bring her profession to a 
successful end. 

The second group of Kalas which is referred to in the SMK by 
the term ‘Ubhaya’ is the group of 64 Patncdliki Vidyas described in 
the Samprayogika-Adhikarana by Vatsyayana in the Kama-ultra. 
These are intimately connected with sexual relations. 


Ujjvala ( ) P. 

—is a classical metre with the scheme T ( U U U 

U U IT —IT IT —IT— ) (Hemcandra, Chandonusasana, 11.166). 
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Kafavakka ( spg^spp ) P. ^ 

—is a Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrit word sps'qtT (See 
.Svayambhiicchandas, VIII, 30, Journal of the University of Bombay. 
November 1936, here is by mistake printed as cp^oR ) 
Hemacandra and others give its Sanskrit form as jp^p, that is with 
a single sp (See the first sutra of the Chandonusasana). It is also 
written as (Cf. Kavidarparia, edited by Prof. H. D. Velankar, 

A. B. O. R. I. XVI i-ii 1935, note 51). Old Gujarati narrative poems 
were also composed in units called sp?^. But here does not 

appear to be an unit of composition, but a variety of composition. 
It may be noted that this form of composition is peculiar to the 
Apabhraihsa literature, while here the use of the word is with refer¬ 
ence to the Puranas. Can we infer that the author had in view some 
Apabhraihsa Purdma or some Puranas in the local language of the 
times? 


Manikulya ( ) P. 

—is a kind of composition described by Bhoja in the SP thus: 
(Vol. II, p. 428). 

hPpfrqwr wftre d swpqft ^fft i mtshc5pfni% ?tt qf’^qT FRWi^cTTfc i 


Nidarsana ) P. 

—is a kind of composition. Bhoja describes it thus: 

^rr ^ %carrf^r: i 

(SP, Vol. II, p. 428) 

The second type of Nidarsana described by Bhoja shows that it em¬ 
braced the works which describe the proper and improper actions 
as is done in the works like the Kuttanlmata. 

Technically speaking this description appears to be applicable 
to the SMK, though in the text as shown at length in chapter IV it 
is always referred to and recognized as a katha and nowhere it is 
called Nidarsana. But a detailed consideration of the question 
awaits the publication of the full text of SP, so that we may have all 
the data relevant for judging whether the distinctions made by 
Bhoja between different kinds of Prabandhas are well defined and 
mutually exclusive. 
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Latakfufkafy P. ^ 

—taking rounds, faltering. The word is of onomatopoetic 
origin and is represented in Hindi as in the same sense. 


Udyanikd ( ) P. 

—This word is obviously a back-formation from the Prakrit 
etc. and preserved in the current Gujarati as 
‘picnic’. PSM gives three forms ^nl^rsrF, ^^Tfvt^TT and g-sarTof) 
meaning ‘picnic’. The word is derived from (^TFT) PSM 

quotes the following from the Nislthacurnl: 

^53ITirt gr?sq- ^5^rrfvT3TTiT I 

Tiritillitani P. 

—This word is a Sanskritization of Prakrit —base 

fsfdsfcWT. It is an instance of the influence of the contemporary 
Jaina diction on Bhoja. The root fHrfrfe?** is recorded by Hemcan- 
dra in his list of in the sense of (Prakrit Grammar 

4.161). PSM records the form from Kumdrapalacari ta. 

Ganaratnamahodadh i of Vardhamanacarya notes the word fd p c feP^ 
(11.103) and in the commentary he says fefrfen 
fdrfeftfa ’Tcq^rr^PT l He also’calls it 
cRWlP<n»r 


Lagna ( ) P. , 3 0 

—to feel. The usage and the sense of the word if of the 
Prakrit root war?, feels. Cf. Gujarati sTPFf in the same sense. 


Aw a ( ararr ) P. ^ . 

—The word yarr which at two other places is mistakenly 
written as 3 rjt and 3 T?t by the scribe is of Kannada origin, mean¬ 
ing ‘mother’ or any ‘venerable woman’. Hemacandra (Desinnma- 
rndld 1,5) notes it in the sense of *rRri, srrt- Cf- the suffix srsgri 
applied to proper names like Kundavva, Amiyavva, etc. occurring 
in some 9th-10th century Apabhramsa works from Kannada area. 
Cf- also the Kannada word avva meaning ‘mother’. The scribe prob¬ 
ably did not understand the word arid wrote the forms corruptly as 
3TST and areT I 

Uttha viale ( ) P. 3* 

—can be rendered into Sanskrit as ^Ptis g far^ if we take 
as corrupt for the Prakrit 375, Sk. Viale is Voc. Sing, of 

Sanskrit ‘a perturbed woman’. 
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Veldvittika ( i&rfwfhn J P. i y 

—a maid-servant who earns by announcing time (Cl. Vela- 
vittaka). The words prasadavittika { p. and arghya-vittika 

(P- k<£) are similarly formed. The former meaning ‘one whose for¬ 
tune is in his master’s favour’ and the second referring to ‘one 
whose fortune is in offering arghya (to God)’. The courtesan in 
the temple is described as arglvya-mttiM (Cf. Lavanyasundari, 
8th tale). 


Tarkuka-jana ( jH, ) P. w 

—This is a rare Sanskrit word. It means a beggar, a sup¬ 
pliant. The other forms noted by MW (p. 440) in the same sense 
being ^ (Mbh) and (lex.). MW further (p. 58 ) gives 

two words <T<.d c f)'+ and which also convey the same meaning 

of ‘beggar’. 

Though the other form of cppsp, namely, is given in 

the Mahabharata it seems to be a late form arid may be occurring 
in the interpolated portion of the Mbh. 


frro? i (p. 

‘Mistress, this cock crows: As we take one, we lose the other’. 
This is some Apabhraihsa metrical line quoted as a proverb, as the 
rhyme of and RRTf shows; and the portion beginning with 

fwf upto q -tot is in the well-known Prakrit metre called Vada- 

naka having the structure 4 4 + 4 -)-UU. This means that the 

first line is metrically defective. 


Putkarosi ( ) P. ^ 

—to cry aloud. It is same as the Prakrit ^ jshpt Cf. Gujarati 
c fa>TT=[, TlTTO- It is commonly used in the Prakrit and Apa¬ 
bhraihsa literature. 


Akk& ( spm ) P. \\ 

-—the word is used in the sense of ‘a mother’ or ‘an elder sister’. 
The bawd or the procuress of a courtesan is usually addressed as 
akk&. 

The word Akka is of non-Sanskritic origin. Its vocative is 
Irregularly Akka and hence it is recorded by Pdnini. (MW p. 2). 
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Hemacandra notes it in Desinamamala. 1.6. The word occurs in 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, etc. 


• KafotalU ( ) P. 

—PSM records in the sense of a, kind of an iron weapon 

which has one edge sharp and is a little curved. It refers to Desina¬ 
mamala 2.19. In Harisena’s Brhatkathakosa also (edited by 
Dr. A: N. Upadhye) the word occurs ( dTTT^eRTT 

| 56.298). The editor in the Introduction (p. 102) explains it as 
‘some armour or weapon associated with the belt’ and compares the 
word with Sanskrit Katitra and Prakrit Kadilla. This meaning is 
obviously suggested by him on the assumption that the part 
in the word afrfef?*? is connected with Sanskrit 


Vanfha ( ) P. 

—is a desya word. MW (p. 915) records it as a lexical word 
occurring in the sense of a maimed person, an unmarried person, 
a servant or a dwarf- Over and above these senses PSM. gives the 
word in the sense of dhurta or thug. Cf. Gujarati to go 

astray. This is another instance of Bhoja’s diction being Influenc¬ 
ed by the Prakrit, Apabhraihsa and the other spoken languages of 
the times. The Prabhandha-Cintamani has a 
which describes the vatnthas to be dwarf in body and attending 
on the King by massaging his feet, (P. 75). 


PattanikS. () P. \so, 

—The word pattanika (fem.) is not found in the lexicons. The 
reference to it is as follows. Sundaraka was commissioned by the 
Jsing (10th tale) to spend a night in. dalliance with Asokavati and 
record the events, so that the king could show it to Chaddalaka and 
break their bond of love and faith. For that purpose Sundaraka 
brings along with him the Pattanika which records what passes 
between them, (rm: s re re r w qn ftvflwd Orsrifortui gwEiyrr ^rafw^r- 

rTut <TfrfV**trT srarf) 

The next day he gives it back to the king and the king presents it 
to Chaddalaka saying: 

Therefore it seems to be an instrument, Yantra, to take impressions 
of happenings which could be reviewed the next day by spreading 
it out. 
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Last Folio, 158. (p. 6%% 

The fragment of folio 158 is the most important page in the 
SMK, though its loss is irreparable.. .It. contains a prasasti of the 
work and its author in three Sanskrit verses and four Prakrit 
Gathas. 


The metrical. Sanskrit verses help us to infer the number of 
missing letters. The first verse is in Malini metre. Thus: 

—- — U — — 

UUUUUU--U-U- 

UUUUUU ---u-u- 


qroft Rcqqte ii 

The next two verses are in the SikharinI metre,. 

U U U-U U U — 

(war] ^n^reftsn; i 

^J-OTcr UU— — UUU — 


U —- UUUUU — — UUU — II 

R3T ’F'BT^TT 5TT ^ 

R UUU U U — — UUU — 

U---___UUU UU — —/TJ U U — 

U - -UUU U U -U sfrfaq: || 


The Prakrit Gathas are metrically correct. 


MiPr^r ^fr qrtqf srsq i 

..II? 

*> ,j i i 

.... 3T*T R<l I 

—v..' . \\\ 

[f^TTOT^ qrftr]3^r # fa i 

>ft. . it* 


They described Goddess Sarasvati as being joyous on acquiring the 
valuable ‘SrngaramanjarF which is like her banner of good fortune 
and her ear-ornament. 


The last verse is in the Anu$tubh metre in Sanskrit: 


....Mcsrmi sfafasr: i 



It avers that Bhojaraja produced this Katha in Vikrama (lit. the 

enemy of the Sakas) Saihvat.The missing letters in the verse 

are the greatest loss to the work, for they would have solved the 
problem of the date of the work. 
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APPENDIX 1 

(A transcript from Bhoja’s SP, Madras Ms.) 
(Chapter 36, Vol. 4, ff. 902-911) 


(cpf ^oy) ^ qpreiwfh frmwtqiitrppw: W^f- 

?nft ?$r. tr«prr^«rr i 

. — .srftr i 

.3T^rci5nrr ^qrqwr i 

.spfT'fcnHn- ■#: gfhrraR^ i 

?rrg ?tr*TPPT ^f#TR*r: ^fhrsrs^i^T i *rferert driww- 

qT^, *rhr. 3rf^rsqTcJRf«rraT^, ?rhr; ^0^ w>r: wik- 

wunPrfar i 


r, r«m*qt ^n^- 


*r ^tsPr ffsrr ^mrFwf t fwr^'TR t qT^rpreq: 1 
(>=dt ^Tq^retaT^.... 

(cpr^o^) aant’sr falwKW<yfe gpfrf^rq^r^TcT ii sr ^ dnt* 
fFTOf ^ fcd T Wqi ^ tr«r*N WrRPTPTT ITWTtPPR ^ATSfif iTcf 

i 

-tfqfhtf JTOTWrt: 

. .. „ 

. . . .^RFF „ 

tf#rw Trmrrht: srqrrfa jiwtott T=wfir i cdt ^feraif, 

j, f^rcpf, ^istttpt, anatarpT, *tfa*5RT»r 
TT^RTC*, ’F^RPT, ^TFRTff, foT^RPf , *f^TPf tTTWf, ^Tmt fwq 

(*tt) i ‘ ■■•>-*.•.'- 

rT?r ar^mr^mtr: ?rc%..... Rq w ff mr ?r qrpftr qrsqt q*n 

%msrt, q rfftgtrefcfaf wt t*&, areft ffem..". =rnn^ 
5fr*j Wff T:— *r gwr *rt nwwft \% .. } 7 

(<Rr \x°) aRF^wt^-. Ttaqron: t ^f? «Pt4»fW«f*n^ 

st nlfc^RiU 3rrq% i qr fq frq fr n qr tNqnrr j& 

tpt^T TRf% I JRTT «T$T&. jqfcPT: —?pP| $nf&Writa 

,w^4wg ft i % . . ' I J * 

(*r) frtfqf*rn*r(*r:) dr<f<wifrt4»w q*rr- 
-1 q»qT ^pw*Rr 

qrrr i % . 
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qfoq.'T#cT «5TW^ 5fffVfh'TT»f ) *WT ^^TF^K- 

fqqTfa'qrqrHfq qfarqr Trqrqq ttwt— 
qq: qfqqq'fqqt qq^fqfq: i f .... 

I v. ' • " . 

qqq qmv q rm q f^qrnf qsqtagtfw i q fgqqr q qqfqq^qqwr?* qqr qnrq 
(if), ^rrferTT x&ti, qqw^BRT^ sprfsmttr^T.. .fa ? fqqqq?t i 

qqrff^qT^q:— 

qpq grqqqlf srarrfq qfc | 

,-.; ■ ■<*&&& wwyfr^fqwt : rrt’sft n f|T*frt%?rr: t %.-.. 

*■' aiiyw^h ' t^Tw ^f rnwrcnt mfk rq>qgqfqq qrqq, qqr (qm) fqw>qsqiqq- 

qft ftfri U q I H MH+FR '- 5^Tqq:—^TT StT f% I f. 1 

mvm mqqqmqt qqnrq*q— 

' ; ,! <r^^?rmqqr|(q)qqq i f.... 

‘ q|iHq#q sn^firq^Rq qfsrsfmq qm qq^qniwq K?i^qiqT^rq 
jqqqr^qqq— 

»>ft^fqqiqrrq; fq^rrqifqq %qfq i 
qtqrfqq fqq^q Tiq^qTq^' qrq n 

fq qrg—qfq st qqqRnft if... 

q T^ftafqqqR TTqqfwq <iqi^qVrfqqTqTq Tqqiqi^rq qwfqprf ■qqfq i 
srpirrT^^ q nrq^q 1 qffcroq ^ qqi qT^fqqrfRfqqr.. 

qnmqq +qiq<rq qqT fqqnqf^s;% fawreq— 

... m q: qft^fa g fo q r f^rr^njfq: fwn f... qqqwrqfqqi% qgTsrqqrqtsfq 
qqqr ^qqq g u ram qqfa qm-qwqqT rqq^r f^fqqnqqTq^qrqfqqqqrfqqq- 

arfJRT—qfrqfqcrr: qqi: (qqfqq). If- 

qqqq srqq^qwf qqfqrqqqq qqr qqqrqftqqrqt q?rr?qqTf*m 

qsSTTiqq?q— 


ji qq qr^ q qr i f. 

-.. qsft * w<WHi q-M t s fq tq rf trqqf: :. «r f?mqn^ *Nfarrqmi% qtqfr 

. 4V. . .(q#rr)q: i 

m . 
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APPENDIX II 

General Maxims in the SMK 

<jwr: ^r^5TT5Tci^fer 2T5T (Folio 124 A), 

i (122 A). 

srp: 5?TR *5qTHrg*T q'TTWPJFt, Ffe SWTeqrqt cf?T JTfoPR*, 3R 
SST^r^TWTrsfl (101 A). 

arofafaspjT ffrq-%; 1 (122 A) 

apprar f? 'JW^SFTf^ *T5T (133 A). 

^?r^pT9?rm ff q^FTiw?r ^T 7 ^nfr?riR 1 (3 A). 

3TRfa?rf%?T rr^ ma:, sftfarT =ar snr^sfar i 

(30 B, 31 A). 

trsff ff3T3 R-Rf I (97 A) 

Wfr ff f?rfe?yr^H^vT^ 1 (145 B). 

sTf^r f?rcfoR ^f^sznr 1 (92 B). 

g^fsl%-far*rrfar 1 (33 A). 

^arf^^^raT^rr ji%: i (122 A). 

w^rtsfa srq?^r?rRi w^fta: i (83 A). 

H ^PT?rrfeTr'Tf^: 'f^PTfWFB^ JW: I (145 B). 

*R: I (33 A). 

q-farpr ar^srferw qft i (60 A). 

i (33 B). 

^f^pfV^f^irrf^srfR^q-: i (31 A). 

*r?rao5i ? stsjtjj^rt 3rrRcqoRrR*T *nwrt ^ ftm: 

rwAfksrr. (70 A). 

^-fn^srftr^ fasrmgr : i (69 A), 

qtof ! ff*rrf?fn^ro??r cbt:, iRsrrf^fR: i (33 A). 

TTjfr sirrsT pr i (124 B). 

f^5T%Rt 11 ^pn*RT*BTt $T?T ^ JR>Tt^TT^Tf% I (33 B). 

frfef^rf^riRtfr zft^crr *rf?n>ro ^fe: i (3s B). 
swrfe sw*rrprr Tspffa: i (32 B). 

*r f? f^T’T ttr:, sr^r^T^T <rarfe? w 1 (69 A). 

*R2TRf WT WWf jfriw^ I (101 A). 

f? f^rqiwf ^ i (46 B). 

^ f^PR: I (33 A). 

g?TJT*M^ ^ I (105 B). 

fcspft f q % g<mqT: JG^nW: ^RS^PTBTT Tfel^lW- sffaPTTT- 

I (145 B). 

farm f? JTBT pT^^T^Fi, ^pTHFR W*TtS«TFT 5RT^ *T*PJSl:l (145 B). 
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